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[One TRUE HEART CLINGS TO THE BRANDED MAN. ] 


THE and hid himself ayey, i pir and paneer, Siting. lacerated back. Thea they drummed him 
. in - He was exposed by and night to the pangs of | out of the regiment, to the anything but inspiring 
BONDAGE OF BRANDON. hunger and the bitter oold of a hard winter. But | strains of the Rogue’s March. And that was bev they 
Tron Se he bore it unflinchingly; and he would have cheerfully | ‘* broke” him. 
CHAPTER-L tolerated much more hardship if hey anes would . Girling beng out £ the barrack yard with his 
| | have freed him from the hated yoke which, in an un- | head hanging down, leoking awfully pale and de- 
vie om Ry ag ty Sy guarded moment, be had placed around his neck, by | jected. He kept his eyes fixed upon the pavement, 
Anon. .| aceepting the fatal shilling whioh the recruiting ser- | lest he should meet tlose of any one else, for he con- 
Ix the month of March the wind has s peculiar way | 8°42t had cagorly pressed upon his acceptance. His | sidered himself reduced to the level of a beast of the 
of tearitt a 4 bowen 'diemelly i mind was rac by continued expectation of recap- | field and unworthy to shake the hands of other men. 
ee ee ne eens ae d when he was caught he felt it rather a relief | His load of degradation sat heavily upon hi 

sort of wild plantasy ; roaring’ and rushing up ‘streets, bare, Sad. WOOP DR. oY. i 4 i ae 

cps sy 3 3 sup than otherwise. It is true that his hands were manacled, | Like the first murderer he could exclaim that it was 
purifying’ ill-ventilated courts, and driving fell and’) ,14 9 soldier stood on. each side of him with a loaded | more than he could bear. Yet there was one pal- 
evil odours ftom domaias in which they have long! un; but the privations he had gone through had | liating circumstance about it. He could accuse him- 
revelled. The hats of pedestrians and the garments | broken his spirit, and he was meek and humble and | self of no crime—he had been guilty of no offence 
of ladies are the sport and playthings of the impetuous | reckless, hardly caring what became of him, and | against the laws of heaven. His only fault was having Hb 1} 
gale, which delights in mischief, and finds pleasure in | almost hoping that he might die under the severity of | been a common soldier. Had he contented himself Cume (J 
boisterous demonstration. the punishment he knew he would be subjected to. | with the lowly but independent position of a handi- 

The infantry barracks at Chatham, in which a cer- | He knew the institution of the lash to be degrading | craftsman, he would never have been subjected to the z 
tain regiment of foot was quartered, are, from their | and inhuman, and it is not wonderful that he shrank | penalties he had undergone. : | 
isolated position, very much exposed to the attacks of | from the contemplation of the physical pain and the Weary and faint from loss of blood, he pursued his Wie ain ni 
inclement weather. And as the wind one morning | moral disgrace which would soon make him writhe in| way in a moody manner in the direction of the big i 
swept fiercely round the angular block of buildings in | unutterable anguish. river. It was swollen with heavy rains and a high 
which the British soldier vegetated, the edifice ap- William Girling was the man’s name. tide. William Girling stood on the bank and gazed L 
peared to tremble and to shake, if it did not rock, to The court-martial which tried him had sentenced | upon the surface of the turbid stream, and speculated 
its very, foundations, * him to be flogged, branded, and dismissed the service. | whether it would not be better to bury his sorrows ii 

But, in spite of the furious blast the regiment was | They brought him tottering into the quadrangle and | and his shame in the besom of the gliding river. 
under arms. The six companies of which it was com- | bound him to the halberts. Perhaps he would have done so in those moments of jae 
posed had mustered on parade, and if one could judge The details of such a spectacle are notoriously | desperation and despair, but there was some one near { ee 
trom the faces of the men, they were to go through an | sickening. At every blow the unhappy man received, | him of whose presence he was totally unconscious. ia 





unpleasant duty, There were some among them,I| a shudder ram through the ranks of his trembling | He was a married man, and his wife had waited out- 4 aa { 
will undertake to say, who would infinitely have pre- | comrades. William Girling did not utter aory. It | side the barrack gates until he came forth. She did % ae 
ferred to faee the rifles of the enemy in open field and.| was not because he was insensible to pain, but he did | not like to venture te speak to him first, so she fol- aE | i 
fair fight than stand in the ranks on that eventful | not wish to gratify his tormentors by any exhibition | lowed him at a distance, thinking to come upon him Hh ie 
morning in the month of March, which was, to usher | of weakness. when his sense of desolation and of misery might i i 
in a scene that all but callous disciplinarians deno- It was only when they branded him that his forti- | have passed off a little. nats i f i 
minate a blot upon our military system. tude broke down. Then he gave vent to asharp cry,| Mary Girling stood by his side, and gazing upon H j ha 
A man was going to be flogged because he had| such as might come from a whipped hound. He | his face read his thoughts; then she revealed her aie | f r 
taken a dislike to the business of a soldier, and endea- | ground his teeth together, and his pallid countenance | proximity to bim by an exclamation. — 2h 
voured to change it for something else before his ten | wore an expression of frenzy, On hearing the sound of so familiar a voice, he ib 
years of service had expired, He deserted. But he| When the hot irop ‘nad imprinted the indelible letter | turned round, and, after looking at his wife for a 4 Tae 
was not clever euough for the ferrets who started | D upon the hissiz.g flesh of the victim, the surgeon moment, burst iato tears. That concession to tha i 7 
tipon his track. camo up, dressed hig wounds, and with the asgistance | dictates of nature saved his heart fron breaking. She atk ; 











With admiratle fortitude he lived upon grusts,! of others, huddled. the clothes once more om ‘Vikinm | soothed him ag only a woman knows how, but fur 4 Le 
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long time her ministrations were unavailing tomestore 
his equanimity. 

She assured him that she loved him as much as 
ever, that he was as dear to her now ashe had been 
before. With nervous eagerness William Girling tore 
off his coat and bared his shoulder to her gaze. The 
brand did not affect her, or cause her to swerve from 
her dutiful ubedience to her husband. She bent down 
and tenderly kissed the still quivering flesh. Then 
Girling knew that he was not utterly deserted,—there 
was one at least who did not despise him and cast 
him out utterly. The blood, which had hitherto been 
stagnating in his veins, as if ashamed to flow with its 
wonted vigour, once more animated his frame and 
gave renewed elasticity and animation to his semi- 
paralysed mind. He embraced his loving and affec- 
tionate wife with a warmth and fervour that only 
extreme misfortune can generate, and he allowedshis 
head to sink wpon her bosom, while loud sobs-atiding 
from mingled emotions ‘broke from him at intétvals. 
Mary Girling took him home and nursed lim, and 
tended him wntil the terrible scars and ‘wedls in- 
flicted by the cruel lash had healed and citatiiasd. 
The home was a poor one, but what can a ‘ 
soldier obtain from the miserable pittance doled owt to. 
him by an exacting and \penurious government? iad! 
not his wife been.n accomplished needlewoumm, it 
would have fared iwith them. They hed ntarried’ 
when they werewery — Their united ages did not 
then amountitoforty, ‘but that was ten years ago. They 
had two cliiléren,« ‘boy anda girl. Girling bad been 
in a comparatively ood position before he enlisted. 
He had beena dlerk in a wholesale warehouse, Which 
employment ‘he had lost through some misan@ergtand- 


ing with hisempleyer. ‘here was a naystegyelbout 
his birth. All hewould remember was! ‘ttre Yarm- 
house in the country until he was to a:smeall 


schoel, where he stayed Will ihe Wassixteen. The 
occupation I have mentioned ‘was hen obtained fer 


| in which heshad undergone so mach unmerited gon- 
| tumély. His means were so small, that the \price of 
| accommodation was an object to him; so on arriving, 
jaded and weary, in the easterm part of London, he cast 
about for a cheap lodging. 

At last he found one, at the top of a house in Bruns- | 
wick-street, which is otherwise known in the locality 
as Tiger Bay; not the nicest place in the world to go 
to, but he was at the time ignorant of its reputation 
and fearless of falling amongst thieves, because he had 
nothing to lose. The docks first of all occurred to 
him as a likely place for him to find work at, but his 
efforts in that direction were unsuccessful. So he 
walked to the West End, and applied at a police-station 
to seeifithey would admit him into the force. 

‘They Gemanded a réference ; he gave them the name 
and address ‘ef'the warehouse in which he dst@ Ybeen 
formerly employed. The character they Vim 
was satisfactory, and ihe was accepted. was 
an ordeal tobe passed,of which, in his sauguine mo- 
a he ‘had not dreamed. It was c forthe 
divisional ‘surgeon t® @xamine all «#ppliva 
they assumed the utifform. Oblivieus at 
which had been set 











‘the wnatk 
‘him, William be J 


| go lome unfil he hail exh@he'ed e¥ery chance ang 
tried every channel. “I. pitked, up few odd gix. 
pences by helpiug to un = 4 luggage from cabs, or 5 

holdingshorses for gentlemen. When night fell, hy 
found himself in the heart of Belgravia, and then hg 
thought of going home. As he was retracing his 
steps with a heart not wholly desolate, for he haa 
some money to take back with him, he heard a yoicg 
_ issuing frem an area. Instantly arresting his progress, 
he stopped and peered down through the murky dark. 
ness, to hear from whom tlie exclamation had pre. 
ceeded. He was not long kept in doubt. In femining 
tones he was a second time addressed : on this occasion 
the sounds were intelligible. 

“Do you want a job?” said his interrogator. 

“ Shouldn't object to one,” he replied. 

“ Come down here, then.” 

Filled with a strange curiosity, William Girling diq 
as he was requested. He found the area gate left open 
for him, and, with care and deliberation, he deseendeq 
the steps. 

Following his-con@uctor into the house, he was 
ushered ‘intova small room, which*had the appearance 
of being set apartfor the-use ofthe housekeeper. 4 

















cheerfully into the room ‘in which ‘the doctor | small paraffin oil Jamp was b “aypon the table; 
He bowed, ‘but the matter-of- uNgwor | and ‘by its dim and not wery wividl the perceived 
of his salute, contenting himself ng : 4 that the woman, who ha jiowsly accosted 
“ Now, my man, strip, and jahim, was of a mature ‘aul neither pretty nor 
Girling dides he was re = at ona F . ‘She desired ‘to wwait “Where he was 
scene in the barravk yy at : ne, When she sould return ‘to him. 


Obathem 
recollection, and after 2aiting off ‘iis sett, 
tated. 

“ What have you gét there?” aimed 
“anything you're ashamed of, orsiieid df 
ing?” 

William Girling blushed dike. in, 
mered something which was neve Gham @elMimerticn- 
late. ‘ 

“Gomme, pull it off; or shall 


+ 





him, but all this timethe @idaiot mow to whom te 
was indebted for @his Riu@wess, mer had he the 
slightest idea as to Hits paremitage @r what his real 
name was. 

They called tim Gitling, and hewame to-ancept that, 
as his lawful patronymic. “Dhere wus = Sime wien 
he felt very anxious ‘to @iseover ‘who wand whet Wits’ 
mother and father ‘were; ‘but ‘hatGevling dll gpxssedl | 
away. ‘ 

A gentleman vtressed im black tmdieiiways pail 
school-bills; but he lwd never #6en dim, be 
heard of him through other people. 

Sometimes, while looking back through the long 
vista of years which had elapsed since ‘his iufancy, 4 
Girling fancied that he could recall a shadowy remi- 
niscence of a beautiful phantom, good, and kind, 
and gentle, dressed in silks of finest texture, which 
rustled softly as she moved about. 

A peerless being who awed all by the dignity of her 
manner, and the surpassing loveliness of her person. 
In the background of this unsubstantial picture, was a 
stern and haughty man of dark complexion, before 
whom the beauty bowed, and rendered submissive 
homage. 

Such vague remembrances faded, day by day, from 
his mind, and after his marriage with a woman ix his 
ewn station of life, he gave himself upto the stern 
realities of every-day existence, which those who have 
to win bread for many moutlis at home are compelled 
to study, whether they like it or not. 

During the time he was in business some money 
was missed. Suspicion fell upon him, and for three 
days the grave charge of robbery hung over his head. 
At the expiration of that time, the actual culprit was 
detected, and handed over to justice, while Girling 
was honourably acquitted; he, however, felt the cir- 
cumstance of his having been accused so acutely, that 
he took service under the Queen. 

Smarting with indignation, with his pride and self- 
esteem wounded, it is not strange that he should have 
done so. But it would have been better for him, if 
the shilling had blistered his hand and fallen on the 
ground, than that he should have acceptedit. Oncein 
the army, he was submitted to a thousand petty insults 
and annoyances, which his proud spirit was unable to 
brook. What the result of his kicking against the pricks 
was, I have already related, 

William Girling was confined to his bed for some 
time; but when he recovered himself, he saw the 
necessity for action, if not for his own sake, for that of 


his defenceless wife and helpless children, London 
suggested itself to him. 

London, that ocean of humanity, which has so often 
been apostrophized; but which is always worthy of 
remark. Once in that city, he would be lost—mixed 
in the huge mass of amalgamated individualities, 
There, better than another place, he could find employ- 
ment and make a livelihood for himself and family. It 
wae with this cheering prospect in view, that he 
started off one morning to walk to the metropolis. 


As he left Chatham, he shook off the dust from his 


4 Throwgh this movement be Guét sonly ‘aaw | 
‘jloug seats, striped w 


the doctor. : 

Adva to the ‘trem’ r he: 
doctor mv J grasped Vis bree r-peny j- or hey 
this ‘way andl “that 
*trellis-work, ‘but he caught of the 


brand which pointed out t ‘its 
sinned «against the wanons «ff ‘Horse | 


which ar -as 






‘ 


a smile of cruel 
character about with you. Pity dn't 
that before came ‘here. You would have saved" 
‘both of “Use useless trouble.” 

‘Am I—am I disqualified? ” gasped Girling. 

“No doubt about that. We don’t want the -refuse 
of the army in the police force. Don’t say it to hurt 
your feelings; but if a bad character’s not to stand in 
a man’s Way, what is the use of a good one?” 

William felt the trath of this stinging remark, and 
his common sense told him that further conversation 
with the doctor would be worse ‘than useless. That 
functionary had a simple and a plain duty to perform. 
The law was laid down for ‘him; and, however kind his 
heart or his intention might be, he could not depart 
from. the rules which a higher suthority ‘had pre- 
scribed for him. “So he began to dress himsélf again. 
As he hastily huddled himself into ‘his clothes, ‘hot, 
blinding tears forced themselves into his eyes, for the 
disappointment and mortification he experienced was 
intense. ‘The surgeon remarked this evidence of sea- 
sitiveness on the part of the candidate ‘ft ‘had just 
been his bounden duty to reject. As he was going to 
leave the room, he slipped ‘half-a-sovereign into his 
hand, saying : 

“There are more roads than one which take you to 
York, my man. You're beaten this time, but keep up 
your pluck and try something else!” 

William took the money. He wasn’t in a position 
now to refuse any man’s charity ; but there was such 
a choking sensation in his throat that he was utterly 
unable to thank the man who was at once his bene- 
factor and his destroyer. His benefactor, because ho 
gave him the means of subsistence for a week—his 
destroyer, because he dashed all his ie and dealt 
a withering blow against the probabilities of his 
getting an honest livelihood. Yet he did not blame 
the surgeon for doing this. How could he? He ‘was 
only fulfilling his duty. Had he passed him, he 
would have laid himself open to a charge of negli- 
gence, which would very likely result in his own dis- 
missal from the post he then held, William raised 
his tear-burdened eyes to the doctor, and tried to con- 
vey the expression of his gratitude through their 
medium. The doctor knew what he meant, and told 
him he understoed, and the poor fellow slunk out of 
the police office as if he had been a leper or a pariah. 
Then he went lounging up the street, with the old look 
of despair upon his face, which he had worn on the ec- 
casion of his dismal walk through the town of Chatham. 


of! 





thet, aud audibly muttered an anathema upon a town 






““Werl't Go,«my-gooll Tallow !” vite tke Mover, with |: 










whom t 
or ft Be was -at a loss what to 







ae rere - as *bdlong to 0 











; yer ne? her. The 

jah, ‘Gitling hail in sm reatried, resting 

i@hwihe Beposited at his 

. \ “pay muh <attention ‘to this, as the 

ty “wl wegevls. She was exquisitely 

¥ A tastily dressed, and palpably one 

of the ornatnents of a society as exclusive and as 

brifliantas any-ia the world. 

to William she spoke to him. Her voice 

was like the tinkling of a silver bell. It was music in 

its purest and most unadulterated sense. William was 

enchanted at the privilege of being in the same room 
with so charming and-perfect a being. 

* Willyou carry that sack for me ?” she asked. 

“ Certainly,” he replied. ‘ Be glad to do it, ma'am. 
Where is it to go to?” 

The colour statted to'the lady’s face at this direct 
question. She took a small Russia+leather pocket- 
book out of her dress; and, something upon a 
slip of paper, with a handsome gold pencil, she tore it 
out, folied it up, and handed ‘it to William. 

“Carry this sack,” she said, ‘as far as the nearest 
entrance.to the park. When you arrive tliere, open 
this note, and read it by the light of the first.gas-lamp. 
You. will then know what to do, and what is your 

ation. 


destin: 

Girling thouglit this remarkably strange, not to say 
mysterious, but he made ‘no reply. The lady placed 
a couple of soveréigns on ‘the table, and said: 

“ This, I suppose, will pay you for your trouble.” 

He‘stammiered his thanks, and replied that it would 
be more than sufficient for so trifling an act of assist- 
ance as that he was about to render. But the lady 
insisted upon his acceptance of the money, which he 
placed with his half-sovereign, feeling that. at all 
events, starvation was staved off from himself and 
his little ones for the best part.of a month. A delicious 
feeling of exultation took ion of him; for he 
could laugh at fate, and defy the world, as long as he 
had money in his pocket. 

‘The lady wished him “ good-night,” axd tripped out 
of the room, leaving him with her suborilinate. 

Girling raised the sack on to his shoulders, wonder- 
ing, with all the curious anxiety of a woman, what its 
contents were. It was heavy, but not inconveniently 
so, and no very great matter to carry. The woman, 
who had first called him, opened the door, and ad- 
mitted him into the area, telling him to be sure and 
keep the paper her mistress had given him, and obey 
its instructions to the letter. He promised to do 80, 
and soon emerged into the street. : 

There was nothing remarkable in a man of his 
appearance carrying a small sack upon his back ; and 
so he walked through the streets wit! out raising aDy 
comment or remark, turning his footsteps in the 





He wlked about the streets all that dey, not liking to 


direction of Hyde Park, 


unfolde 
flickerix 
he expt 
astonisl 


the foll 
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CHAPTER Il 
Did you never hear a rustling 

In the corner of your room, 
When the faint, fantastic firelight 

Served but to reyeal the,gloom ? 

Puck on Pegasus, 

WitLtaM, GIRLING hastened on his way, for he 
wished. to: see the contents of the note which the 
lady with whom he had just had an, interview, had 
given him. He. was anxious to) finish his task as 
quickly as\be.could, because his wife was waiting at 
home for hiro, and would no doubt wonder what had 
happened.to keep him out sp late, There were few 
people about; The spring, had. hardly commenced 
yet, although in the country the trees were budding 
and throwing out young shoots;) He passed a solitary 
policeman now and then, but he was taken no notice 
of, a8 he had the appearance of being a light porter, 
or some one whose business it was to carry burdens. 
When he reached the gate which gave admittancé to 
the park, he halted'neara‘lamp-post and searched in 
his pocket for the paper, the contents of which were 
to guide him in his future movements. It must be 
confessed that his hands. trembled, slightly as he 
unfolded it and heid it up to the uncertain glare and 
flickering light of the lamp. Instead of the address 
he expected to find, he saw only five words, Those 
astonished him beyond measure, At first he imagined 
that he had not read them aright ; he supposed he must 
have mistaken their meaning: Tho lady who had em- 
ployed him to carry the mysterious sack, had written 
the following command—*“ ‘Throw it into the Serpen- 
tine!” “When he had satisfied himself that those were 
really the words inscribed upon the direction-paper, 
he continued standing where he lad stopped, plunged 
in deep meditation. The meaning of the request was 
obvious... The sack contained something of a peculiar 
or dangerous nature, which the lady evidently wished 
to get rid of without its leaving the minutest.trace 
behind. But what was this object. of so: exalted a 
person’s hatred, resentment, persecution, or dislike? 
The three first words would only, be applicable, to 
something animate. Dislike, would more particularly 
designate a thing which, possessed no life, in which 
the vital spark had neyerjbeen kindled, Was it not 
the duty of William Ginling to satisfy his doubts 
upon this point? He would never have thought of 
taking so great a liberty as:to open, the sack had its 
destination been clearly indicated: to him; but. when 
he was told to plunge. it, beneath the waters of the 
Serpentine, the man’s suspicions werearoused. His fears 
too, hitherto so dormant, were called into action, and 
assumed;a prominent part in the mental drama which 
was being enacted within him, .He might make 
himself am accomplice in some crime were, he to 
follow the decisive, imperative orders he had received. 
Innumerable_perplexities. might arise, and it. was 
possible that 4 would involye himself in endless 
complications. That there was* somethi very 
mysterious about the matter he was unable to deny for 
& moment; 80, in order, to be on the safe side, he re- 
solved to open the sack and see what its contents were, 
To do this without being seen, was difficult; in the 
street it was impossible. Suppose. that he should 
be arrested in. the, act of examining his burden, and 
that like the fool in the opera, of Rigoletto, he dis- 
covered the, mangled remains ofa, human body, He 
would be unable to give any account of himself; he 
could only offer the most absurd .and,.ridiculous 
explanation. of @ sanguinary and. horrible affair ; his 
inability to reveal anything. would, be construed by 
the authorities into hardness of heart and a reluctance 
to acknowledge his complicity in @ fiendish, atrocious, 
and brutal crime. . 'T. suppositions, became so 
painful, that crumbling the piece of paper in bis hand, 
he replaced it;in his pocket, and pe his sack 
entered the sombre precincts of the park, wishing 
devoutly that he had been sufficiently on his guard to 
take the number of the house and the name of the 
Street in which the house was situated, when he had 
been induced for the sake of gain to undertake a 
foolhardy and perhaps a dangerous adventure. 

_ The moon was shining faintly, shedding just suffi- 
cient light to allow him. to.pick his way towards a 
clump of trees which grew in the neighbourhood of 
the Serpentine. When he had reached what. he looked 
upon as a fitting and safe place for his investigations, 
William Girling threw the sack on the grouud, and 
fell on his knees beside it. His next task was to 
search in his pockets for a small clasp-knife, such as 
working men usually earry with them to cut their 
bread and cheese with, and to perform otber duties 
When the occasion arises. ‘Te sack was tied up with 
packing-thread; but this was easily cut,and an opening 
quickly effected, Girling inserted his hand, and groped 
past some eloths to the object inside. He drew 
back with a sudden recoil. had touched some- 
thing resembling warm, human flesh, He could not 
Say that such was actually the case, but it. appeared so 
tohim. It was his impression—and first impressions 
‘re more generally right than wrong. When he had 


astonishment, he ripped the sack up the side, so as to 

lay bare whatever might be inside. Ashe did so the 

moen, which had up to this time been kind to him, hid 

her silvery face behind a cloud, and a thick, impene- 

trable darkness prevailed, A cold perspiration broke 
out. all over William Girling’s body: he dreaded that 
he was-alone with the dead—with;some unfortunate 
wretch whose hours had recently. been numbered, and 
who had, by the audacious act of unscrupulous hands, 

been prematurely gathered to. his fathers, The crime, 
if one had been committed, must have been recently 
perpetrated, because the flesh was warm, Another 
cireumstance puzzled Girling very much, and that 
was the small size of the sack... Tho.corpse of a man 
could not possibly have been compressed into so. small 
a space. It must. have been cut in half, unless the 
body, was that of;a child. §till kneeling, with the 
wind sighing in a sepulchral manner through the 
waving branches of the trees, Girling impatiently 
awaited the reappearance of the moon, whose light 
would enable him to set his doubts at rest. He would 
have given worlds for the enigma to be solved. He 
was in one of those unaccountable .p sitions in which 
men lose their self-command, and give themselves up 
to an unworthy, hastiness, whichis derogatory to their 
masculine dignity. The dark, banks of cloud swept 
swiftly over the surface of the horizon—a few drops 
of rain fell, but the moen once again reasserted her 
sway as the Queen of Night, and illumined the scene 
with a ghastly light. Quivering with excitement, his 
cheeks, bianched with apprehension, and his lips wide 
parted, the breath coming from his chest with a quick, 
jerky motion, such as asthmatic people are afilicted 
with, William Girling pursued his task. The side of 
the sack was cut; so he had but. to lay the flaps down 
on-either side, and the revelation was complete. His 
hand rustled against fine linen, which he pushed away, 
unmasking the face of a child but.a few days old. It 
was carefully swathed in bandages of various kinds. 
Its clothes were of the finest texture and the most su- 
perior description; upon the edge of one garment, in 
which. its tender and infantine limbs were laid, 
Girling recoguized an initial—it was the second letter 
inthe alphabet. The child remained so quiet and still, 
that it was, toall appearance, dead—and yet its face and 
hands were warm. What, then, could be the cause of 
the stupor in which it was plunged? The murder 
might have been consummated just as he.arrived at the 
house, or whilst he was waiting even, If so, the 
limbs had not yet had time to become rigid, stiffen, 
and lose the heat which every human body in 
which a pulse beats possesses, It was a sweetly 
pretty child; but it was a melancholy spectacle to see it 
lying in the open air upon the coarse canvas of the 
sack, which had nearly been its only cerement ; look- 
ing as though its fair young life had been abridged 
by foul play. William Girling was especially amazed 
at having been duped in yo clever a manner. 

It occurred t# him that some lady wished to dispose 
of her illegitimate, offspring, and had devised this 
skilful means of doing so; but that he should have 
been made the instrument to assist her in, her wrong- 
doing, galled him excessively ; for, notwithstanding, 
the outrageous treatment he had met with at Chatham, 
William Girling was the soul of honour and the pink 
of exactitude in points and questions of conscience. The 
rain began to descend in torrents; and, hastily snatch- 
ing up the child, Girling carried it under a tree so as to 
seek and secure shelter. He wasin a difficult position. 
If the child were dead, of which there seemed every 

robability, he could not take it to the authorities. 
they would never believe his singular statement, 
which he.saw himself was, incredible to a degree, 
His bad character would tell against kim, and he 
would expose himself to along term of imprisonment. 
The wisest course for him to pursue, would be to 
leave the infant under the trees, so that the park- 
keepers or rangers might, discover it in the morning, 
or in some place where the attention of the peripatetic 
pe who. frequent the great London lung, might 
ve their eyes drawn to, it during their matutinal 
walk. Whilst he was deliberating as to what he 
should do, he fancied he heard a groan or something 
resembling one. Stooping down, he put his ear to the 
infant’s nouth, aid listened attentively. No; not a 
sound. He had been deceived by the wind, which 
took a pleasure in mocking him. He was about to 
resume. his erect position again, when a tiny wail 
stole from the child’s lips, very small and very feeble. 
In a transport of delight, Girling caughtitin his arms 
and carried it into the open air again, se that the 
swiftly falling rain might patter upon its upturned 
eountenance. He expected this would revive it. It was 
like sprinkling cold water upon it. The cry was re- 
peated two or three times, and, now he knew that the 
child lived. ‘This was an inexpressible satisfaetion to 
him, because it took a heavy load off his mind. His 
night’s rest would have been broken and disturbed 
for a long time forward, if he had left the park under 





the impression that he had exposed the tender 





recovered from a feeling of very natural surprise and | body of an infant to the chance of a coroner’s 


inquest. He looked upon child-murder as a hideous 
sin, andshrank from being mixed up in an affair of 
tue sort, even in the most remote and indirect way. 
He would have dreaded in every bush an officer of 
justice, and the movement of a mouse in the wains- 
coting of his room at night would have caused him 
infinite terror and alarm, The child threw out its 
diminutive a:m as if to bestow upon its preserver a 
caress. Insensibly attracted towards it, Girling 
pressed it to his bosom and endeavoured to rock it to 
sleep in his arms. He remarked a peculiar odour 
which arose, he thought: from the child’s breath. 
This he knew to be the fumes of chloroform. When in 
hospital once, during: his military career, he had seen 
the soothing nareotic administered to a companion, 
and had, from motives of curiosity, inhaled it himself 
for a brief space. This simple fact elucidated the 
mystery. The child had been drugged with chloroform, 
but happily ineffectually, to, prevent its crying out, 
and to preclude the possibility of its moving about in 
the sack. There was something im this method of 
infanticide which spoke of refinement. The crime 
was not committed in the vulyar way that so often is 
reported in the public prints and journals. Yet, 
though a sepulchre be whited, it is: no Jess a tomb 
and the receptacle. of decaying mortality. Girling 
picked up the remnants of the sack and stowed 
themaway in his.coat-pockets, He wished to preserve 
everything connected with this.remarkable and memo- 
rable event. Every scrap of, paper, every bit of 
linen might be of invaluable assisianceto the child, to 
enable it. to discover its unnatural parents, and at 
some future time help it toitsown. He was preparing 
to leave the friendly shelter of the clump of trees, when 
he was startled by hearing a sound as of some one walk- 
ing rapidly in his direction. Crouching close to the 
trunk of a huge elm, William Girling endeavoured to 
conceal himself from the view of anything human. 
His being out in the park at that hour of the night in 
a drenching shower of rain, with a baby in his arms, 
would be. @ circumstance sufficiently suspicious to 
justify any one charged with the safe keeping of the 
enclosure, to at once arrest him, orif not to lay violent 
hands upon him, at any rate to question him, and ask 
him who and what he was. A few moments were 
passed, by Girling in fear and trembling, but he 
breathed again when he heard the footsteps moving 
off, and giving hima wide berth. Wrapping his coat 
as well ashe could round the body of the child, he 
sallied forth into the, rain and walked towards the 
main road. His charge appeared sleepy and overcome 
by the effects of the soporific which had been given it, 
and lay quietly enough in his.arms. On reaching the 
thoroughfare in which both cabs and emnibuses were 
to be found, he thought-.it advisable, as he had a few 
shillings to spare, to.get. into a cab and take the baby 
to his wife, who would ‘know how to attend to it. 
Mary Girling listened to her husband's story with 
undisguised astonishment, but,slie took the baby in her 
arms, and did the best she could for it, agreeing with 
William that a brilliant future might be in store for 
the destitute child, who had escaped in so miraculous a 
manner from the watery grave which had been 
designed for it, 

“ But, of course,” she said, ‘the first thing to do is 
to find out the lady who hired you to carry the sack. 
It isa thousand pities you are unable to remember 
the name of the street. Perhaps if you go to the 
neighbourhood to-morrow, and walk about, you may 
recognize something which will lead you to identify 
the house. As you know the lady’s secret, she might 
give you a large sum of money to buy your silence. 
I will do all I can for the child, who is a dear little 
fellow—as fine a boy as Lever saw—just such another 
as our first.” 

William replied that he would follow her adviee, 
and set out on a journey of exploration the first thing 
next day. 

Mary happened to want something for the child, 
which, as they kept no servant, her husband was 
obliged to go out for. 

Putting on his hat, he left the room and began the 
descent of the stairs. He reached the first landing 
when he dropped a shilling. He had held it in his 
hand, and somehow or other it had slipped through 
his fingers. It was dark, and he groped about for it 
unsuccessfully. A light appeared under the bottem of 
a door, but its rays did not penetrate far. 

The sound of voices engaged in deep and earnest 
conversation reached his ears. He did not know who 
the occupants of the floor below the one he occupied 
were. Poor people are not very sociable, and Girling 
was not ambitious of being acquainted with his neigh- 
bours, of whom he had not too good an opinion. 

He was just going to give up the attempt to find 
his shilling, and run up to his wife for a candle, when 
his foot caught against an irregularity in the flooring, 
which caused him to stumble against. the door of the 
room from which the sound of conversation emanated. 
He struck his head with some violence against one of 
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the panels, The door shook and quivered. A hand 
was instantly laid upon the knob of the lock inside, 
the doer was flung wide open, and William Girling, 
before he knew where he was, found himself in the 
presence of six men. The door was tlien closed, and 
all eyes were directed towards him. 

The atmosphere was not particularly clear, and the 
dim and hazy light that, by two tallow-candles, placed 
in the necks of as many ginger-beer bottles, gave you 
the impression that they would have been considerably 
improved by snuffing ; that was evidently a branch of 
domestic economy with which the assembled company 
were unacquainted. No fire burned in the grate. 
The walls were bare of ornamentation in a 
sense, and covered with patches of paper, the pattern 
of which, from age, dirt, and smoke, was indescribable. 
The floor was destitute of carpeting, although a long 
and narrow piece of ragged felt lay just before the 
fireplace, where the fender and the hearth-rug ought 
to have been. 

The six men were grouped together, and employed 
in smoking, and drinking from two tumblers which 
stood upon a dilapidated deal table. The resources 
of the establishment had been severely taxed to pro- 
vide the amount of glass accommodation, which, 
although totally inadequate to the wants of the party, 
did as a makeshift. A common bedroom jug of for- 
midable dimensions held,a copious supply of water, 
and a stone bottle contained ardent spirits. 

The six men were not favourable specimens of their 
kind. They may be briefly characterized as strong, 
uncouth and shaggy—just the sort of desperadoes that 
one would expect to find in Tiger Bay. They be- 
longed to a class of men who arecalled “river pirates.” 
They formed amongst themselves the most formidable 
gang with which the Thames below bridge was in- 
fested. The shipping was never safe frum their 
depredations, and they were at once the horror of in- 
surance offices, and the terror of captains of merchant 
vessels. On the present occasion they had met to- 
gether, at the residence of the chief of the band, to 
organize a raid against some ships which had lately 
anchored in the port. Their funds were getting low, 
and it was absolutely necessary and essential that 
their purses should be replenished as speedily as pos- 
sible. They had arrived at the most interesting and 
delicate part of their conspiracy when they heard the 
noise made by Girling, as he fell against the door. 
Suspicion is always one of the prominent charac- 


teristics of plotters. The pirates believed that they 
were being watched, and so the suspected eaves- 
dropper was laid violent hands upon, and brought 
before the members of the gang. When Girling 
found himself in the presence of six men ef such for- 
midable bearing and unprepossessing manners, he was 


alarmed. He was not conscious of having given 
them any offence, but one and all of them looked as if 
they knew how to resent an injury by the deadly in- 
sertion of cold steel just below the fifth rib. The 
head of the gang had in some way acquired the name 
of “ West-Side, of Wapping.” This had been cor- 
rupted and abridged by his companions into “ Wes- 
side.” His lieutenant was a little man, stout, and 
remarkably wiry and agile. He squinted. From 
this physical infirmity he was cailed Bosseye or Boss. 
This was the one who had seized Girling, and who 
now held him in a firm grasp before Wesside, who re- 
garded him critically. 

When interrogated as to his position outside the 
door, Girling replied, truly enough, that he occupied 
the lodgings overhead, and that on his way down- 
stairs lie had dropped a shilling, in looking for which 
be had tripped up, losing his balance, and falling 
against their doon Boss immediately left the room 
with one of the lights, presently returning with the 
shilling, which was so far confirmatory of the truth of 
Girling’s story, the veracity of which had been 
doubted considerably at first by one and all of those 
who were his judges as well as his captors, The 
group bore a picturesque appearance. West-Side of 
Wapping was serutinising his prisoner with a pene- 
tating glance that was seldom at fault. This man 
was tall and stout in proportion to his height ; he gave 
tue beholder the idea of vast strength. He was at- 
tired in loose black breeches, a jacket of the same 
colour and material, a striped shirt, and a dark neck- 
tie, which he wore jauntily round his throat. He had 
no waistcoat, and his jacket was unbuttoned; on his 
head he had a eap constructed of a sort of fur; a knife 
bung from a cord tied round his waist. From the 
remarks which fell from him, he appeared to have a 
tixed convietion that Girling had played the eaves- 
dropper for a purpose; but the answers that Girling 
gave to his queries were so straightforward that they 
ought to have convinced the most unbelieving. In 
p%in but striking language, Girling asserted his inno- 
cence, and declared tliat he never interfered in other 
people's business. Me was not in the habit of stating 
what was not actually matter-of-fact, and he declared 
that if any one doubted his veracity, after what he 


bad just said, he should regard it as an insult, and | 





resent it accordiugly. Boss was unacquainted with 
the resolute character of the man. Had he known 
more about him he would Lave been more guarded in 
his observations. Girling was no coward. His wife 
was up-stairs anxiously awaiting his coming, and he 
wished to get away , Bon the band of ruffians into 
whose toils he had inadvertently fallen. ‘Policemén in 
Tiger Bay were like blackberries in the midst of 
winter—that is,- not to be found. So any act of 
violence might have been committed with impunity. 
Girling might have been slain and secretly disposed 
of. The Nemesis that waits upon murder is not so 
unerring a8 she used to be; and as our grand- 
mothers are fond of reminding us. Boss exclaimed, 
with a harsh laugh: 

“ Better open bis windpipe, and let a little air in.” 

Girling grew angry at this, and thought it would be 
as well for him: to silence his enemy before he at- 
tempted mischief. 

“T’ve spoken to you civilly enough up to the pre- 
sent time,” he said, “ and if you keep going on at me, 
I'll try something else.” 

“Will you! hat'll that be?” he queried, with 
an insolent leer. 

“ Why, just this! ” cried Girling, clenching his fist, 
and dealing him a blow which sent him sprawling on 
his back beneath the table. 

Indignant exclamations arose on all sides. Sharp- 
edged and double-pointed knives flew glittering from 
their ote - “ e . 

William Girling’s on was one of great peril. 
His presence of mh roe him in good stead now. 
Retreating quickly but cautiously, he neared the wall 
with the sidelong motion of a crab. When the pirate, 
whom he had conquered more by the sudden and un- 
expected nature of the attack, recovered himself, it 
was only just and reasonable to suppose that he would 
be burning for revenge. A fair stand-up fight with 
those weapons nature has given, Girling did not mind, 
but he had the greatest possible aversion to anything 
sharp, a stroke from which will end a man’s career 
abruptly and lay him stone-dead upon the ground. 
The attitude of the pirates was hostile in the extreme. 
They could easily have rushed upon and overwhelmed 
Girling, yet they did not move. They remained 
standing in the positions they had assumed on the 
first intimation of a disturbance, with their drawn 
knives in the air upheld, breathing heavily and pant- 
ing for the fray. hat then restrained them? They 
were waiting for Bosseye to recover the blow which 
had been dealt him, and to avenge the indignity which 
had been offered him. That he could do this they 
were persuaded. They had seen him fight before 
that day. Gladiy would they have taken up his 
quarrel, and with hasty vengeance have administered 
summary castigation to William Girling; but so well 
were they acquainted with their comrade that they 
knew they would incur his heaviest displeasure by 
interfering in what justly belonged*to him. They 
were of opinion that it would be an agreeable pas- 
time for Boss to chastise Girling, who, although well 
put together and of a light weight, was not to their 
minds a worthy antagonist for their friend. The 
= was not slow to pick himself up. He rose to 

is legs with a short ery indicative of the utmost 

n at the neck and showed 
@ blood had flowed from an 
abrasion of the skin consequent upon the blow Girling 
had given him. His fists looked like a couple of petri- 
fied lumps of flesh, so firm and rocklike did they seem. 
West-Side of Wapping stood, like the rest, expectant. 
HM did not make the least sign of opposition or inter- 
ference. A word from him would ‘have qaelled 
the tumult; but he remained dumb. With his 
eyes glaring demoniacally, the infuriated pirate ad- 
vanced at a run towards his antagonist. Calmly 
awaiting the onset, Girling stood with a defiant air, 
after putting himself on his guard as well as he was 
able. But he was anable to crush out a little spark 
of apprehension which kindled in his breast as he saw 
the hostile attitude.of those around him. In their 
hands was his fate reposed. 

(To be continued.) 


——__ 

REMARKABLE EPisope IN THE CAREER OF THE 
LATE SiR WweatamM Brown’s Firm.—The business 
transactions of the firm ef Brown & Oo., were in the 
year 1837 of the most enormous magnitude, for it is 
estimated that during the year 1836 their returns 
reached the incredible amount of £10,000,000 sterting. 
It appears that in consequence of failures in various 
parts of England in 1837, Messrs. Brown and Co., 
held pwotested bills fo the amount of £750,000, and 
the mability to meet these bills, and to discharge their 
liabilities in America, was the immediate cause of the 
evils which threatened them. The firm was not des- 
titute of resources. There was sufficient money in 
the United States to meet ail the demands whieh could 
be made; but the unsettled state of financial affairs in 
America interfered with the remittances which would 
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have enabled the firm. to discharge its liabilities 
without any temporary accomodation. Convinced of 
the solvency of the firm, the Bank of England Directors, 
of whom Mr. Ourtis was the chairman, determined to 
come forth to the reseue, and by a resolution of the 
Board they granted a loan to the firm of Brown, 
Shipley, & Co., of'no less than £1,950,000, to 

the protested bills and other securities, and to afford 
time for the arrival of money from America. The 
grant of so large a loan—a very little short of two 
millions sterling—to a private firm was without 4 
parallel in the commercial history of the world, and 
was the highest testimony which could have beep 
borne by the Bank of England to the principles ayq 
integrity of Messrs. Brown & Co. 
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A YOUNG GIRL FROM THE 
COUNTRY. 


By VANE IRETON ST. JOBN, 
Author of “ The Queen of Night,” “In Spite of the World,” de 


OHAPTER LXXIIL 
These walls and bars pronounce a fearful doom. 
Yet I should not be one of my old race 
If I laughed not at them. The walls, though high, 
Are to be scaled by courage—and the men 
Who guard these walls are proof not against gold, 
So let us on, for we have nought to fear. ma 

ersten, 


Tue consternation created in the church by the fall- 
ing of Cicely, at the steps of the altar, can be bette; 
imagined than described. 

The excitement produced by such a scene in a church 
was notallayed, as may be supposed, by the occur- 
tence which followed. 

It will be remembered, that there were three men in 
the church, who seemed to have no connection with 
the wedding party: but who appeared, although un- 
known to one another, to be watching each other's 
movements with strange interest. 

These three were, Eli Lambergh, Forsyth, the de- 

tective officer, and Lady Isabel, in the character of 
Mr. Lorrimer. 
As soon as Cicely had fainted, and the marquis hai 
rushed forward to the rescue, Lady Isabel, confident 
in the success of her diabolical scheme, was anxious, 
as may readily be conceived, to quit the church. 

But she was not permitted to do so. 

The lynx eyes of the detective and the Jew, who 
was not particular as to a chauge in his employer, were 
upon her, 

Just therefore, as she turned to ge quietly and cau- 
tiously, as one who is.an uninterested spectator of a 
scene, a hand wag placed upon her arm. 

It was that of Forsyth. 

She turned to confront him. ~ 

“What is it you want with me?” she aske}, 
calmly. 

“ have to avrést you,” he continued quietly. 

Her face blanched. 

For the first time in herlife a feeling of sickening 
fear took possession of her. : 

The word “arrest,” always has a terrible sigui- 
ficance, 

To every one, it is alarming. 

But to Lady Isabel, it meant’ degradation—in- 
prisonment: @ disgraceful ending to a disgracciu! 
career. 

More than this, it was a humiliation—a wretched 
completion to a scheme whose folly was only su'- 
passed by its fiendishness. 

She endeavotred to preserve her calmness of de- 
meanour. 

She endeavoured to gaze undismayed with her fierce 
eyes, into those of the quiet man, whose nerves, time 
and long usage to such scenes, had steeled. 

She endeavoured to force into her pale features a 
look ef surprise. 

But it wasin vain. 

The arm which the man grasped in his iren hap4, 
trembled violently F 

The bosom, which was confined beneath the tight- 
fitting masculine vest, heaved tumultuously. 

Her whole person was agitated: her eyes had lost 
their boldness. 

So in a voice which was rendered weak and trem 
bling by the ‘sickening dread I have spoken of, she 
answered : 

“You liaveto arrestme! Pray by what right, au! 
on what charge?” : 

The officer pointed to the form of Cicely, which was 
now being carried from the church. 

“For attempted murder.” 

“ Murder—whose murder? ” i 

“The attempted murder of that lady, whois ‘ 
carried from the church.” 

“T do not know her!” 

“That has nothing todo with me. 
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to arrest Isabel Ashton, for the attempted murder of 
Cicely Crowe.” 

“And my name is Lorrimer. I am a man: the one 
you seek is a woman! Are these the clothes of a 
lady ?” 

‘The man smiled. 

“No!” he said; “that’s just what they are not, and 
just why you should not wear them. But come! let 
4s waste no more time. I must obey orders; and if 
you do not come quietly, it will give rise to unplea- 
santness. Rest assured there’s no doubt as to your 
identity, or J should not venture to arrest you. Besides, 
my friend here knows you well, and can swear that 
you are the one.” 

Isabel turned, 

Close to her stood Eli Lambergh. 

“ Villain!” she cried, between her clenched teeth— 
“villain! you have betrayed me to my enemies.” 

Without another word, she then accompanied the 
officer. 

Hii went with them. 

At the door of the prison, she seemed struck with a 
sudden idea. 

Up to this moment, she had preserved the most 
rigid silence. 

Suddenly, shé sto and turned to the Jew. 

“Eli,” she said, “can you give me an interview 
to-day ?” 

“Yes, if I am allowed to enter the prison,” he said. 

Then he hesitated. 

He feared her. 

What if she had some design against his life ? 

He knew her spirit pf revenge. 

Might she not cherish some idea of punishing him 
for his treachery ? 

She saw his hesitation. 

A smile passed over her convulsed features. 

“I understand you,” she said, “I can see and 
readily comprehend your motive for hesitation. But 
do not be alarmed! There is nothing to fear from 
me. I require your assistance. Tell me, then, will 
you come, or must I think of some one else?” 

“No! I will come.” 

She turned to the constable. 

“When will the first examination take place?” she 
asked. 

“ To-morrow.” 


of doing things, acting generally on the impulse of 
the moment, yet rarely making a mistake. 

He had obtained the name of the “ Ranger” from a 
peculiar habit he had of reaming about at night 
among the avenues of the ‘Temple. 

After dark you rarely found him in his chambers. 
He was generally to be discovered in some dark 
nook or corner near the river-side, sometimes beneath 
an archway, sometimes on one of the bridges. 

Always when he was stationary, he was talking to 
some one. & 

These were the places, in fact, where he met his 
clients, 

He never, or rarely at any rate, transacted any 
business in the day-:ime. 

His clients were men who seldom cared to trust 
themselves to the light of day—men who had at one 
time or another warred inst society, and who ac- 
cordingly were fearful of revealing themselves. 

The very aspects of his clients were suspicious. 

Men with coarse caps and coats, and red handker- 
chiefs twisted round their necks. 

Women in wretched dresses, with babies at their 
breasts ; or girls in flaunting attire, and with coarsely- 
painted faces. 

They rarely came to the “ Ranger ” about their own 
business. 

It was generally for a friend in trouble that they 
consulted him, and if they succeeded in obtaining his 
service, berg J invariably felt easy in their minds. 

To have him on their side was all they desired. 

Everything that could be done for them he in- 
variably did, and if they heard that he was engaged 
on the opposite side, they would absolutely tremble 
for the safety of their friends before a single word was 
uttered in court. 

Evans Hardman, the “Temple Ranger,” was his 
own solicitor. 

That is to say, that between him and his peculiar 
class of clients, there was no middle man. 

He met them himself in the dark holes and corners 
aforesaid, took note in his mind of all they required, 
and saved them the entire expense of employing an 
attorney. 

Thre was one other place which this extraordi- 
nary man betook himself to of an evening, and that 
was to the Sailors’ Rest, and it was to this place 





“Tt must be done to-night, then,” she murmured. 
“Eli!” she said, aloud, “you must endeayour to 
procure an interview with me at once. I wish to con- 
sult you about counsel,” 

In the course of half an hour, Eli was closeted with 
Lady Isabel. 

Eli Lambergh,” she said, in opening the conver- 
sation, * you are a base and treacherous villain !” 

The Jew took this rather as.a compliment than 
otherwise. q 

“If you asked for this interview in order to tell me 
that,” he said, “I think we.are wasting time.” 

He smiled and rubbed his hands as she said this, 
= as if she had told him he ‘was an excellent 
ellow. 

“No,” she said, “¥ did not ask you to come here to 
tell you that, because you must be well aware of it 
yourself. I said it merely as a parentlesis.” 

She had now recovered the composure which had 
80 deserted her at first. 

She was even able to smile at her own jest. 

“ What, then, is the real object of the interview ?” 
said the Jew. 

Again the strange smile. 

“To put money in your pocket,” she answered. 

¢ For doing what mn erat 

“ For aiding me to escape.” 

Eli glanced at her in mute surprise. 

“ Escape!" he cried; “do you wish me to ruin 
myself? ’ 

“Not at ally you say you are not particular as to 
change in employment. Now, if you feel inclined to 
help me from this place, I will pay you handsomely ; 
and not one of your employers need know anything 
about it.” 

“ Aud how am I to know that I shall get my money 
Pen I am to guarantee that I shall receive my 
due?” 

“Yoa shall remain with me until you are paid,” 
che answered; “then, if I do not pay you, you can 
ceiver me back to justice.” 

“Good ; tell me your plan, I will aid-you.” 
rn Lady Isabel then, in’ a low voice, divulged. to him 
~~ Scheme which had suggested itself to her fertile 

ain. 

_ After this Eli departed, promising to return at six 
in the evening. 

His first duty was to engage counsel, and the per- 
= he applied to was a strange specimen of the genus 

yer. 

He was tall and spare, and bad an uncomfortable 
“ay of smiling, which resolved itsclf into a fantastic 
grin when he was angry. 


that Eli Lambergh repaired when in search of him. 





OHAPTER LXXIV. 
Its nodding walls o’erhung the darkling river: 
And in its chambers many a deed was done 
Would make your blood run sluggishly and chill. 
Eversicy. 

Tue Sailors’ Rest was a public house situated 
opposite the water on the Surrey side of the 

‘Thames, 

It was a peculiar place, perched on a mound of 
earth as it were, shored up by heavy beams. 

In the front of it was a kind of garden, looking 
green enough to the poor souls who lived among the 
mud, though, heaven knows, no country-bred girl 
would ever have recognized those dingy blades for 
real wholesome grass, 

There was a round plot of this same grass, and 
round it were seats, and in the centre was a fountain, 
or rather what once had been a fountain, with the 
goddess Venus standing—very dirty—in the midst of 
a pool of very dirty water. 

Certainly, from the grimy condition of this lady’s 
person generally, you would have been unable to trace 
in her any relationship to the goddess Aphrodite ; but 
still she was only a statue, after all, and the people who 
visited the Sailors’ Rest had become so used to their 
dirty Venus that the substitution of a clean one 
might have disturbed the even tenor of their con- 
versations. 

The garden in question, be it observed— this garden 
with the dingy grass-plot, and the dingy pool, and the 
dingy goddess, and dingy chairs and tables, and 
the dingy house overlooking the general dinginess— 
lad no wall, or fenee, or hedge, to divide it from the 
public way, neither had it anything to separate it from 
the river;‘or rather to protect its frequenters from fall- 
ing into the water. 

Perhaps the landlord considered that, as there really 
was no right of way along the road adjoining, which 
terminated abruptly with the wooden parapet six 
inches high, it would be a mere waste of money to set 
up any distinguishing mark or boundary. 

At any rate, so it was, 

On coming down the murky little lane, impudently 
and ostentatiously calling itself Caledonian Place, 
just as if it belonged to the West End, and rivalled 
the best in Mayfair—on coming down this little hole- 
and-corner alley, then, you suddenly found yourself 
emerging upon a grass-plot, and a statue of Venus, 
and green benches, and a view of the shining river, 








He had a qaicx way of speaking and t quick way | 


exactly as if you were transported down to Gravesend 
or Southend 


The “ Temple Ranger” patronized this house because 
he there found quiet. 
Woe, then, be to the man who brought business 
across the river with him. 
a this audacious individual he had but one re- 
Ply: 
He would rise, gathering his coat about him, as the 
Roman of old his toga, and pointing across the expanse 
cf waters, say: 
“My triend, there ismy place of business; there I 
will speak to you, and arrange everything. Here I 
suppose myself to be free from the cares of business, 
and never allow myself to be entrapped into a business 
conversation.” 
This was the inevitable answer to any solicitations. 
But although Eli Lambergh knew this, he resolved 
to brave the wrath of the worthy barrister, and to 
“carry his business across the water.” 

When Eli approached the garden, Evans Hardman 
was sitting, as he had expected, near the river-side. 

It was a glorious spring day. 

The sun was bright—glaring, burning in @ garish 


y: 

Scarcely a cloud obscured the face of the blue 
heavens, and amid the general brightness, even the. 
murky grass-plot seemed cheerfully disposed. 

The sunbeams played merrily enough on their 
dwarfed blades, and the black pool, and the dingy. 
Venus, seemingly endeavourimg to shame the goddess. 
into washing herself. 

On one side the river sped upon its sluggish, oily. 
way, working its course amid rough, black barges and 
green-looking piles; over mud, and ooze, and slime, 
and rustling with a greasy sound against the wood 
parapet. 

And in front of this parapet sat Evans Hardman— 
the last new actor in the last act of our drama, smok- 
ing his pipe, and reading, or pretending to read, a 





his eyes and obscured the print. 

Behind him artizans and their families, or long- 
shore men, and watermen, and hangers-on lounged, 
and smoked, and laughed, and played—none, how- 
ever, pr ing to add a word to the strange, 
silent man, who might, one day or another, hold, as it. 
were, their fate within his grasp. 

Eli Lambergh, however, had no such amount of 
veneration for Evans Hardman. 

He knew who he was, how he lived, and upoa whom 
he depended for his living ; and being a clever rogne 
himself, he only respected Hardman as one rogue does 
another of equal quality. 

He was aware that no time wasto be lost. 

Well he understood that the strange game he had 
to play was one which there would be no timo te 
carry through on the morrow. 

So, without hesitation, he walked up to the smoking: 
barrister. 

“Good morning, Mr. Hardman,” he said, boldly. 

“Good morning, Mr. Lambergh,” he answered, 
blandly, and with a friendly smile 

“IT come,” resumed Eli, with hysterical audacity— 
“TI come toconsult you on a matter of great impor- 
tance.” 

Evans Hardman rose, and waved his pipe majesti- 
cally towards the Temple, 

“My friend,” he began, “ there is my place of busiy. 
ness ; there——” 

Eli interrupted him. 

“ Yes, yes,” he said; “ that’s all very well, I know, 
allabout that, but this is something of far more mo- 
ment than your usual business. 
done at once, or it cannot be done atall. It is a matte: 
involving a couple of hundred pounds,” 

Evans Hardman eyed him suspiciously—seaveh- 
ingly. 

at trust you are not deceiving me ?” he said. 

“T am not,” 

“ And you promise me a large share of the money ?" 

““T promise you half,” 

Evans Hardman nodded. 

Then he looked round him. 

No one was noticing him. 

He never, on any occasion before, had spoken, and 
by the general frequenters of the spot he was regarded 
as a fixture, in the same way as the Venus.of the 
fountain. 

“ Very well,” he said, in a low tone,. “Qn this oc- 
casion I will break through my rule. But I cannot 
speak to you here, or be seen walking away with you. 
‘That would destroy my reputation, and be the means 
of bringing my clients across the river in shoals. Go 














round into Cassover Street, to the Jolly Butchers, and I 
will join you in a few moments.” 

He then sat down again to his pipe and. his book, 
and when Eli Lambergh walked away, he was look- 
ing as calm, and studious, and rigid as if nothing had 
occurred, and as if he meditated sitting on that same 
seat unti) nightfall. 

In about ten minutes, however, be rose and followed 
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He always “ paid for things as he had them,” and 
accordingly, as no officious waiter dogged his heels, 
his exit was unobserved. 

At the Jolly Butchers Eli Lambergh awaited him, 

Here, in a little back parlour, the two worthies 
entered tnto a hasty conference. 

What the subject of their conversation was will in 
due time appear, 

Suffice it at oar ys to say that, after a quarter of an 
hour, they sallied forth arm-in-arm, and took. their 
way towards the chambers which Hardman occupied 
in the Temple. 

_ Meanwhile Isabel sat, in her cell, awaiting impa- 
tiently the return of ‘Eli Lambergh. 

She trusted this man. 

Why she did so it might have puzzled many to dis- 
cover. 

The real reason was that she knew him to be per- 
feotly unscrupulous. 

She was aware that to him it was immaterial whom 
he served, provided he got his money. 

Se she sat waiting patiently—not so much for him 
as for the person he would send. 

The hours flew quickly by. 

Day fatted into twilight, and the twilight was just 
merging into darkness when the prisoner's door 
opened, and the turnkey entered. 

Isabel glanced up eagerly. 

“ Who is here?” she, cried, 

* Your counsel.” : 

A eyes gleamed, 

“ The ruse has succeeded,” she murmured. 

Then she added aloud as 

“ Let him enter.” 


CHAPTER LAKXV. 
Some have drawn you gently to the end: 
If we have led you with a silken cord, 
And all our episodes have been but joys, 


When am I wel? content. Hamlyn. 


In another mement Evans Hardman was ushered 
in 


He gave her oné searching glance as if he would 
have looked her through. 

Then, as if satisfied that he tinderstood his new 
client, he subsided into his usual bland demeanour. 

“ Madam,” he said, as the door was closed, “I sup- 
pose we must, at once, go to business ?” 

Isabel smiled. 

“ Yes,” she answered, ‘we must. I see you ander- 
etand my position, and dre prepared for it, Eli 
Lambergh has, I supposed, explained all?” 

“All, madam!” returned Evans Hardman. “ There- 
fore, we have but to proceed to business.” 

‘He had on a large and heavy cloak, which he 
invariably Wore at night-time, for more than the 
purposes of protection, as people said; and over the 
bridge of his ample nose rosé a pair of heavy spec- 
tacles with glasses and gold rims. 

Not that Evans Hardman was in any way short- 
sighted. 

‘N o,-his eye had the brightness and keenness of the 
eagle's, though I might perhaps more correctly say the 
vultere’s, whose disposition his most resembled. 

These spectacles might lave been used to veil his 
jazzling orbs from the weaker organs of his fellow- 
sveatures; but certainly not to increasé the power of 
those powerful éyes, which seemed to peer into your 
very soul as they gazed upon you. 

The business of the “Temple Ranger” at this in- 
terview in the prison, seemed to have no connection 
with his usual ocoupation of giving verbal advice. 

It appeared to consist in going through a little 
pantomime. 

He first removed his green spectacles, and then his 
cloak, and then a wig. 

Then he drew off his neck a thick check comforter, 
aud took from his pocket a parcel containing a variety 
o: strange things—things which one would expect to 
find in the pockets of a “ property-mar ” at a theatre, 
out never in those of a barrister. 

There waa a cork, a wax-candle, a miniature looking- 
-zlass, a box of patent matches, a bodkin, a pair of 
scissors, ® set of false whiskers, and divers little 

nysterious things in mysterious little pill-boxes. 

Any stranger entering the cell would have required 
eo words to explain to him the meaning and object of 
this heterogeneous assortment. 

They were self-evidently for the purposes of 
disguise. 

Isabel lost no time in putting the various things to 
their uses. 

She took the mirror and setting it up on the mantel- 
piese began by its aid to cut her hair close to her 


oead. 

Then she adjusted the wig; and after this was 
oroperty fixed, she commenced, with the assistance of 
be burnt cork and the bodkin. tu imitate as well as 
ossible the wrinkles and lines"in Evans Hardman’s 


woe. 
After this, she put on his cloak and spectacles. 


tion. 

“ Well,” he said, “you certainly have succeeded 
marvellously.. Were, I to meet, you, in the street 
disguised thus, I should most certainly cenclude you 
to be my ghost.” 

Isabel smiled gaimly. 

“ You think it will do? ” she, said, 

“ Yes, admirably;” 
| “Now then, for. your part of the business!” cried 
Isabel, in a voice which had almost its old ring of gay 
defiance in it. , 

The barrister uttered a groan, and after handing to 
Isabel a: loaded pistol and a bundle of cord, sat down 
in a chair. 

The lady then proeeeded to bind him firmly in his 
seat, and as soon,as ,the operation was: completed, she 
stuffed his mouth <as per agreement) with a cambric 
pocket-handkerehief, binding another round to prevent 
the egress of sound, 

“ Can you speak 2”, asked she. , 

He strove to do so, 

The failure was quite comic, 

es su qaly in. producing a low gurgling 
sound. 

“ Good,” she said: with her eld smile, “ good ; then 
our business is atan end. You are well repaid, you 
have done a noble.and gallant action—you have saved 
tlie life and the, honour ofa woman. Do not/blame 
Dli Lambergh, if you are not, paid for this service in 
money. I premised to give him two hundred pounds, 
The promise wa8.rash;. for, I have not.it to We 
Althoug!, however, you are not paid: in money, you 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that you have 
my deep gratitude.” 

The inward fury of the “ Temple Ranger” may be 
conceived, when he found himself thus thoroughly 
duped. 

‘lo resist was useless; 

He endeavoured to burst his bonds, but in vain. 

The lady in whose cause he was about to suffer, had 
teo securely fastened his bonds—too thoroughly 
taken from him all power of motion and of utterance. 
So she left him there, with his eyes glaring and 
rolling in his head and his fingers nervously clutching 
the air. 

She tapped at the door and the turnkey opened it, 
and passing quickly alo the stone corrider she 
reached the room where “hi Lambergh awaited her 
arrival in anxious suspense. 

Her disguise was so complete that as she stood in 
the mufiled light of the doorway, Eli doubted whether, 
after all, the stratagem had succeeded. 

“ Well,” be said, “ what think you of your client? ” 
The pretended barrister shook his head. 

‘*Oh! a bad case,” he said, “not much chance of 


leaning on Eli’s arm, quitted the prison. 

Once outside, they’ darted down a narrow lane, and 

twisting and winding’ along, made their way towards 

Lambeth. ; 

ST, destination which Eli'proposed was the Sailors’ 
t. 

Both from ‘its’ sithation and its connection with 

Evans Hardman, it was deemed unlikely they would 

be seught for at such a spot; and it was chosen 

therefore, as the poitit where ‘they could discuss their 

money matters. * 

Isabel had no choice in the affair. 

All she desired was to get rid, as soon as possible, : 

of her Jew companion. 

On their way they called’ at the chambers which 

Tsabel had occupied under the pseudonyme of Mr. 

Lorrimer. ot & 

Letting herself in with a , she wen' into her 
rooms, and from lier Grkwreee bolteckon th tho money 
and the bank-notes' ‘she’ had been’ saving agaicst an 
evil day. ; 

Then hurrying noisélessly ‘ont, without ‘making 
herself known td atiy one, she joined Eli. 

It was not because the subject had quitted his mind 
that the Jew forbore to speak of the expected reward. 

He considered ft useless to name it, as at the Sailors’ 
Rest they would have leisure to talk ‘and “ square up,” 
as he termed ‘it. 

“The next thing for me te at said Isabel, as 
they reached Lambeth, and’ long, the narrow 
streets wliich help to form that mazy lovality; “ the 
next thing for me to find, is a ship in which I can sail 
to the continent.” 

“Why not go by the packet?” said Eli Lambergh, 
who, anticipating the speedy handling of the reward, 
did not care whether she was discovered or not. 

Isabel gazed at him in contemptuous surprise. 

“Go by the packet!” she cried, “do you suppose 
that I wish to court discovery?” ° 
| What do you propose doing?” he asked. 

Isabel thought a moment, and then suddenly 
| stopped. 
| ‘Tney were now close to the Jolly Butchers. 





_ The “ TempleRanger ” gazed at her in mute admira- 


a good.” 3 
@ then noddéd familiarly to the warders, and} 





— 

Opposite was the narrow lane leading to the garden 
with the datk pools and the dirty Venus. ” 

“TI don’t see any use in your accompanying me 
further now,” said Isabel. “I had better go on 
alone.” 

Her words took Eli so thoroughly by surprise that 
for a moment he could make no reply. 


So she proceeded. 

“ OF course, we unde doneanother. Yon don't 
pretend to be particular either ag to employment or 
employer: what suits you, you'do. You first were 
about to betray the Castletons: for them, you betrayed 
me: now you have aided me in my escape. I take it 
as a matter of course, therefore, that you would betray 
me again.” 

“ How?” 

“Tf you were aware in what ship I left England, 
and to what port I sailed, you ea. 7 for a monetary 
consideration aid them in. tracing me.” 

“They would not want me again. But never mind, 
I don’t want te press my company upon you if it is 
obnoxious. All I want is the money; give me that, and 
let me go.” 

Isabel gazed at him in well-feigned 

“Money!” she said, “ what money?” 

“ The reward, to be sure—come let’s have no shufiling 
—you're not clear off yet!” 

His voice was harsh and angry, but her reply was a 


laugh. 

cs Don't be angry, Eli,” she said, “I don’t give even 
you credit for wishing me to pay you twice over.” 

“Twice over ? -—I don’t know what you mean? ” 

“ Why ae? given pie ot oberg the two hundred 
pounds, and I’m not inclined to ou again, Jam 
but ill able to afford such a bd § zg I have given, 
and certainly will not permit myself to be robbed.” 

The voice in which she uttered these words was 
tolerably firm, 

Nevertheless there was something in her manner 
which gave to Eli Lambergh an idea of treachery. 

He grasped her by the arm. 

“Stay,” he cried; “1 don’t believe a word you say. 
I believe you are deceiving me, and at any rate I 
shau’t go without the money.” 

She endeavoured to pow off his grasp, but the 
Jew was more than a match for her in strength. 

“No, no,” he cried. “I am not to be fooled like 
this. Hand me ever the money or I will raise an 
alarm.” 

It was a critical moment. 

“Unhand me,” said Lady Isabel, in a cold, cruel 
voice; “ unhand me, or it will be the worse for you.” 

Eli laughed a short dry laugh. 

Her words amused him, 

He looked upon her merely as a weak woman pitted 
against a strong man, little knowing what deadly 
weapon she had concealed beneath her cloak. 

What followed was the work of a moment. 

‘Phere was a loud cry for help, a short struggle, the 
report of a pistol, and the Jew fell bathed in blood 
upon the pavement, while Isabel Ashton dashed away 
down the street at a headlong pace. 

She knew nothing of the locality—nothing of the 
river which ran ‘da gloomily at the end of the 
lane—nothing of the danger which threatened her. 

All she knew was that Eli Lambergh was dead, and 
that a hue-and-ery would be raised after the murderer. 

So onwards she 

in front of her she saw a dark mass, imagining 
it to be the dense shadow of a lofty pile of buildings, 
she rushed forwards in order to conceal herself from 
those who were already pursuing her. 

The moon was pineal, by a dense rack of clouds, 
and nothing, therefore, could be seen of the current of 
the stream. 

Little wonder was it then that the parapet formed 
no protection for the hurrying fugitive—little wonder 
that with a shrill cry and a prayer for mercy, the evi) 
woman fell over the wooden wall into the ooze and 
the slime and the circling eddies. 

Entangled as she was in the large cloak, she could 
make no effort to escape. 

In the daze and bewilderment of this last awful 
moment, she saw this,and with a heart already burst- 
ing with fear and agony, she sank to rise no more. 

Several saw her sink into the waves, for as the 
moon broke out from behind the clouds, a struggling 
object was seen plunging beneath a barge. 

ut her body was never recovered, and the news 
of her death was conveyed to her son through the 
columns of a newspaper. 

This son—the last of the enemies of Cicely Crowe 
—died a year since in Paris, 

The latter part of his life was spent in retirement 
with a young French wife, whom he had taken unto 
himself some two years ago, and who is now, accord- 
ingly, a rich widow. 

And Cicely Crowe—the Young Girl from the 
Country—what of her? 

Not one of our fair readers would forgive us were 
we not to cast one more glance at her w. fortunes 
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they have followed so long, and who was left amid a 


circle of bewildered and alarmed friends in St. George's 
Chapel. 

the bouquet which the Marquis of Castleton had 
presented to his daughter-in-law, and which she had 
worn in her bosom, was not the wrong one, 

The fatal flowers were carried by Lady Castleton, 
who held them, securely covered, by a silver stem. 

They were never required, as has been seen, either 
as instruments of punishment or as witnesses against 
the woman who had sinned through a long life. 

Cicely’s swoon arose from a far different cause. 

Amid the crowd of spectators she had seen Isabel 
Ashtoa—recognized her in spite of her disguise ; and 
the baneful light—the diabolical triumph which illu- 
mined her eye—had caused a faintness as of death to 
overwhelm her heart. 

Once in the open air, however, she awoke, and 
smiled at the anxious husband and father whose eyes 
wet hers, 

Happy in their love, no cloud has yet passed over 
her life from the day which saw her passing from 
Casryl House with Ralph Conyers on their way to 
the continent; neither has less felicity visited the 
home of the other principals on that eventful day— 
Louisa and Marston, whose eldest daughter is already 
plighted to Cicely’s son. 

Jabez Lawrence and Bob Trenniker have heard of 
their quondam friend in the shape of bandsome pre- 
sents. 

Both are married now, asalso within the last few 
months have been Venetia and “ Tom Bowline”; but 
neither of them can remember, without a sad regret, 
the pleasant hours of varied joy and fear which they 
spent in the society of ‘The Young Girl from the 
Country.” 

THE END. 





COOPER’S FOLLY. 


CHAPTER L 

Tue return of Rollin Glynn to Rosse caused quite 
a sensation. Years ago he had left that quiet village 
to serve as a private soldier in the Indian war. 
reduced was he then in circumstances, that he had 
been obliged to leave his wife and daughter to the 
care of his relatives. His wife, whose health had 
long been failing, was soon placed beneath the 
green sod of the churchyard, where she found that 
rest which had been denied her upon earth. Her 
married Hife had been a continual trial; not that 
her husband ill-treated her, but he was one of those 
luckless individuals who never seem to prosper. In 
his despair be ‘had enlisted. 

This ‘low crushed out the last hope in his wife’s 
heart; she ‘had ‘truly loved him, and soon pined 
away and died. 

The daugiiter ‘found a home with a widow lad 
named Tennent, who treated her with as much kind- 
ness as She did her only child, a youth named Albion. 

When everybody thought that Rollin Glynn was 
dead, as he had not been heard of for so long, he came 
back to Rosse to claim his daughter, now a girl of 
seventeen. And, what astonished the good people the 
most, he @ to have returned rich, for he bought 
“Cooper’s Folly,” and paid for it in ready cash. 

“Cooper's Polly” was a square house built of grey- 
stone, something in the shape of a fortalice of the 
olden time. It had ‘been erected by a London gentle- 
man of the name of Cooper, who, pleased with the 
romantic scenery ofthe pace, had it constructed for 
a summer residence. He had copied the design from 
some old plate, and called it the “Castle.” But he 
soon grew ‘tired of it, and, as he could not sell it, 
perched as ‘it was among the rocks, and of no value to 
the practical farmers in the neighbourhood, he left it 
to its fate, stiffering it to go to ruin. So it became 
known in the village as “ Cooper's Folly,” a title very 
expressive of the opinion of the neighbourhood as re- 
garded its founder. 

So it remained until Rollin Glynn became its pur- 
chaser. He soon made it habitable and took up his 
abode there with his daughter. 

A venerable spinster of the village, Nancy Parker, 
was engaged as housekeeper, and her nephew, Sam, 
48 iuan-of-all-work, and to take care of the horses— 
for Rollin Glynn was now able to keep his carriage, 
and a beautiful saddle-pony fer his daughter’s use. 

The wonder of his coming and his great change of 
fortune soon died away. He took a pew at the village 
churoh, and soon settled down as one of the people. 

Though urbane and friendly with all his former 
acquaintances, he could never be brought to speak 
about the means by which he had acquired his wealth. 
He would say he had found his fortune in India, and 
that was all. 

He pursued no visible occupation, which led every 
one to suppose that his wealth must be sufficient,to 
afford him a large income from its investment, though 


no one could ever ascertain how or where it was in- 
vested. 

There was another matter appertaining to Rollin 
Glynn which excited the curiosity of the neighbour- 
hood—he neyer inyited any friends to visithim. His 
only guest was a brother soldier, who had been in the 
same company with him in the war, 

This man, though past the meridian of life, was 
still youthful in appearance. He, was a tall, well- 
formed man, with a florid complexion, a sharp grey 
eye, and sandy hair and whiskers. He would come to 
Rosse and stop for weeks at a time at Rollin Glynn’s 
house, 

His name was Ned McCollech—so he called him- 
self. He was what the world calls a “good fellow” 
—that is, he always had plenty of money to spend on 
his friends, and was never so happy as when he 
could gather acrowd of roisterers around him, and 
tell them anecdotes of the war. 

He had led a wild, adventurous life, his humour 
was inexhaustible, and his stories were told with that 
zest which only an actual participation in the scenes 
recounted can impart. He could sing a good song, 
too, in a deep baritone, at once strong and pleasant. 
No wonder such a man should become a favourite 
among the topers of Rosse, 

The tavern was his favourite resort. He would 
pass night after night there until the grey light of 
morning ; and then, leaving his companions in various 
stages of inebriation, he would walk steadily up the 
road to the Folly, and let himself in with a pass-key, 

without disturlang any of its slambering inmates. 

Though he drank an inordinate quantity of liquor, 
it seemed to have no more effect upon him than so 

much water,.md, strangest of all, he never babbled 
secrets in his cups. 

Tn vain had the village gossi 
tract from him the story of 
acquired wealth. 

“ Oh, we found a gold-mine there,” he would say, 
jestingly, and then branch off at once into another 
subject. 


There was ene person, however, in Rosse, on whom 
MeCollech used his arts. of pleasing without success. 
Ella Glynn received all his approaches with a cool 
dignity, which baffled his usual effrontery. 

He felt the immeasurable distance which separated 
them, and whilst he acknowledged it, he secretly 
chafed atit. If he had any designs upon her heart, 
they were useless, for that heart wasalready bestowed 
upon her youthful playmate, Albion ‘Tennent. 

Ella’s change of fortune had made no difference in 
her feelings towards Albion, amd as'her father had a 
strange aversion to receiving visitors, she could not 
see him at her own housé, se she was accustomed to 
meet him in the cool of the evening, in a little grove 
by the river's side. hgh 

McCollech, whose keen eyes were ever on the alert, 
had discovered the meeting-place of the lovers, and 
one evening, when Ella tripped lightly down to the 
river’s bank to keep her tryst by») Albion, she was 
disagreeably surprised at seeing McCollech emerge 
from the trees. 

“McCollech here!” she exclaimed, much annoyed. 

“Why not McCollech?” he answered, coolly. “Tt 
is as good a name as Tennent, “You forget, Ella, 
that I am your father’s oldest, best friend, his com- 
rade through the war. He esteems meas if I were 
already. his son.” i 

“ His son! ” and the girl curled her lip scornfully. 
“My father eifber esteems or ——” 

She paused, as if unwilling to finish the sentence. 

“ Fears me, you would say,” answered McCollech, 
with an ambignens smile. 

“Fear you!” she answered, disdainfully; “my 
father—he + g704, a0 brave, fear yon?” 

“Goat and beve!” answered McCollech. “ Ay, 
doubtless he.is both, and yet you have seen him shrink 
before me! and you, Ella, you must either fear or love 
me—which shall it be? ” 

“Neither the one nor the other!” answered Ella, 
haughtily. 

“Indeed!” he replied, almost mockingly as it 
seemed, and with a cruel smile upon his lips, “ but I 
will not despair. The capricious are prone to change 
on the sudden like the weathercock on yonder steeple; 
and who so capricious as a girlin her teens? But it 
grows late ; this place is lonely, and - 

“T am not in the least afraid,” she interrupted him. 
“ Good-night.” 

He stood in the narrow pathway directly before 
her, and prevented her from passing. 

“ * Good-night’ is not a password with me,” he said, 

brusquely. “It is your father’s will that you‘ return 

to the house immediately.” 

Ella’s spirit was aroused at his words and actions, 

and she replied, quite sharply : 

“T am sure’ it is not my father’s wish that you 

play. the part of a spy upon his daughter's actions, 

nor is it his command that I should return home until 


endeavoured to ex- 
lin Glynn’s newly- 





“ Well, then,” returned McCollech, arrogantly, “if 
it is not your father’s command, it is my command.” 

“ Yours?” cried Ella, in amazement. She thought 
the man must be either crazy or intoxicated. She was 
soon to be convinced that he was ueitlier. 

“ Yes,” continued McCollech, “it is my command, 
and I warn you to obey it, or dread a result which 
will not be pleasant to all parties.” 

“ You cannot terrify me by threats,” answered Bila, 
undauntedly, 
“Ella,” said McCollech, coming close to her, and 
speaking each word with a terrible distinctness, which 
was the more impressive from the absence of all pas- 
sion in his tone, “ you shall soon learn whether 1 am 
to be despised, feared, or loved, by the daughter of 
Rollin Glynn. You should know that when your 
father marched forward to join the troops under 
General Taylor in India, ten pounds would have pur- 


with the Widow Tennent, a mere object of the old 
woman’s charity, that I and your father found out the 
secret how to enrich ourselves. It was a rare secret, 


your father had been still a beggar—yet you refuse te 
love me!” 

“T cannot.” 

“Why not?” 

“You know—I love another.” 

“Yes; that bey, Albion Tennent!” An evil light 
gleamed in his eyes, and he continued, threateningly, 
“ But he is an obstacle that I may remove, and that 
right speedily.” 


trembled, not for herself, but for her lover’s safety. 
She knew pretty well the unscrupulous nature of: the 
man before her, and believed him capable of commit- 
ting lawless acts to gratify that passion which, though 
artfully concealed from the world’s- eye, she knew 
seethed within his bosom. 

“ What is it you meditate ? ” she asked, anxiously. 

‘“No matter, you will know in time,” he answered). 
vaguely. ‘I am too skilful a player in the world’s 
game to show my cards. Enough of this ”—he 
grasped her by the wrist. ‘Come! I arrest you, 
Ellen Glynn. You are here, in disobedience to your 
| father’s orders, to meet Albion Tennent. It is my 
duty to make you a prisoner,” 

Though all this was said in a playful manner, Ella 
could see that the man was in earnest, and the gripe 
of his fingers around her wrist was like a band of 
steel; yet she was more indignant than alarmed, 





from his grasp, “ Release me, sir; you pain me! If 
you forget your claim to the title of gentleman, do not 


your old comrade,” 

He released her suddenly, but it was not from the 
effect of her words; a new comer a) peared upon the 
scene, and his quick eye had detected. his approach, 

py be ohe pe chee 8 his fevaurey xival, of whom 
mention n m 
Albion Tennent, 4 My 18 PORAB: fare 

Ella greeted him with a glad ory, 

“Ah! Albion—dear Albion!” she exclaimed, “later 
than ever to your appointment, but more than ever 
welcome.” 

- Vibe Se. yeh Poinaga Ella?” fsked Albion, in 
surprise, looking from one to other, ‘“ 
dared to offer inenlt Ny ah _— 

“Insult!” cried McCollech, disdainfully. ‘' Take 
my advice, young man, don’t put your hands in other 
people’s porridge,sor you may chance to burn your 
fingers. I am here to conduct home Ella Glynn, and! 
te she shall pa P 

“But net wit ou,” answered Albio: ly,- 
placing Ella’s willing arm within his own. » amen 

“Yes, with me, this instant,” said MoCollech,- 
smiling pleasantly in a way that made Albiow 
4 nn but he controlled himself, and said 


“Come to my mother’s.” 

“Stay,” cried McCollech, impassively, though he 
contrived to get before them in such a manner as to 
obstruct the path; “I have her father’s injunction to 
escort her home.” 

“It may be so,” returned Albion, indignantly, “ but 
not with violence. If so, her father ig ——” 

“What he is, I know, without your telling me,” 
interrupted McCollech, curtly. 

“For pity’s sake!” exclaimed Ella to her lover, 
fearing that a quarrel might ensue, “let us go.” 

“ Well, well, take your choice, Ella,” said MeQollech, 
as he made way for them, “since you are resolved. 
But if, by the way, the young farmer there should ask 
you what your father is, whisper in his ear—as I now 
whisper in yours—your father is——” 

He bent towards her, and hissed a few words in her 
ear. Albion could not distinguish what they were, 
but their effect upon Ella was wonderful. A cry of 








I feel so disposed.” } 


the deepest anguish burst from her lips, and she 
seemed utterly overcome. So great was her emotion 


chased all he possessed. It was while you were living . 


that for you. I was its discoverer; without my aic 


For the first time during their conversation Ella 


“ Duty—yours?” she cried, struggling to free hersel?: 


forget that I am a defenceless girl, the daughter of ' 
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that she would have sunk to the earth but for Albion's 
sustaining arm. 

“ No, no!” she exclaimed, piteously, “ impossible!” 

“ Ella, what has he said? " asked Albion, anxiously. 

“ Nothing—nothing !” she answered wildly; “it is 
not true!” 

“ Now, Ella,” said McCollech, who was observing 
the consternation he had caused with a sardonic smile, 
“ go with me, and the words I have uttered remain 
untold; go with him, and my lips proclaim them 
aloud to all who choose to listen. Decide, and 
quickly!” 

“ Make haste! to my father,” cried Ella, quitting 
Albion, and passing her arm through McColloch's. 

“ Albion, good-nigit !” 

“You leave me to go with him?” exclaimed the 
lover, amazed at this proceeding. “Come with me.” 

“T dare not!” 

“ Dare not ?” echoed Albion, in still greater surprise. 
“Ella, this is some base delusion! Confide in me—in 
one who loves yor. better than life. By all our vows 
of confidence, Ella, reveal to me those words which he 
has just whispered in your ear.” 

“No—no—to you? never—never!” cried the girl 
shrinking from him. “Come, come,” she continue, 
impatiently, to McCollech, “home—I am ready—why 
do you not take me home ? ” 

And they ed up the path, away in the gloom of 
the night, leaving Albion Tenuent transfixed and 
rooted to the ground, frozen, as it were, into a statue 
of astonishment. 

Was it alladream? He could not understand it. 
What dreadful secret did this mau possess which had 
caused the high-spirited Ella to become so submissive 
to his will ? 

That she loved him he could not doubt, and he de- 
termined to make her his, notwithstanding the maclii- 
nations of McCollech. With this resolution he turned 
his face homeward, 


CHAPTER IL 


Wuen Ella and McOollech reached the Folly, they 
found Rollin Glynn absent. Some unexpected busi- 


ness had called him to the neig!.bouring town, and 
he had left word with the housekeeper that he might 
not return until morning. 

Ella was obliged to preside at the tea-table, and do 


the honours to McCollech. He refrained from all 
allusions to what had passed, but chatted gaily upon 
indifferent subjects, soon leaving her for his favourite 
haunt, the tavern, 

Ella procured a lamp and hurried towards her 
chamber, to escape the importunities of the house- 
keeper, who had observed her pale, agitated looks, 
Pleading that favourite feminine malady, a headache, 
she was obliged to listen to the specifics which all old 
women are so prone to prescribe, before she could 
effect her escape. 

Her head did ache badly, and a deathly sensation 
porvaded her frame, as the fearful words of McCollech 
kept ringing in her ears with never-ceasing echoes. 
She longed for the solitude and quiet of her own 
‘little chamber, where she might sit down and reason 
with her thoughts, and comprehend, if possible, the 
extent of thg evil which McCollech had so remorse- 
‘lessly threatened to pull down upon her head. 

On the way she passed by the door of her father’s 
chamber; she entered it almost unconsciously, for it 
was her habit to exchange a few words with him 
before retiring for the night—for she had grown to 
love this long-absent father most tenderly, She 
glanced around, and her eyes became riveted upon a 
little door leading into an adjoining apartment. This 
was a small chamber—the upper story of one of the 
towers ; it was reached by a flight of stone steps from 
the main chamber, and had been intended as a kind 
of observatory. 

tollin Glynn used this chamber as his private study, 
aud never suffered any one in the house to placea 
foot within it. He had chemicals there, he said, 
whieh were dangerous to those who did not under- 
stand them. ‘The door was kept invariably locked, 
and Mr. Glynn carried the key about his person ; and 
whenever he entered the chamber he always locked 
himself in. The housekeeper thought he kept his 
money there, and that satisfied her curiosity; and as 
for Ella, she was too dutiful a child to think much 
about the matter, Ifer father did not wish to be dis- 
turbed there —that was enough for her.. But now as 
she gazed upon that door, with the fearful words of 
McCellech still ringing in her ears, she felt that the 
secret of her father’s wealth was hidden in that cham- 
her, and she also felé an almest irresistible desire to 
cross its forbidden threshold, 

She could scarcely believe the truth of McCollech’s 
words, Her father, so good, so kind—was it possible 
that he could be —— She shuddered at the thought. 
Yet the doubt wasin her mind—the insidious poison 
of suspicion. Oh, for some proof to the contrary 


She placed one foot upon the lowest step, and held her | 


lamp up towards the door. The light flashed upon a 
bright object. Could she believe her eyes? She 
sprang quickly up two steps. She was not mistaken. 
The key was in the door. 

Ella drew a long breath, and gtanced cautiously 
over her shoulder, but her eyes went back with a 
species of fascination to the key again. Iu the hurry 
of his departure, her father must have forgotten to 
withdraw the key from the lock. Here was an oppor- 
tunity to solve her doubts in regard to the truth of 
McCollech's words. She could gratify it, she rea- 
soned, without fear of discovery, as her father was 
not expected to return until morning. She did not 
reflect upon the folly of converting a supposititious evil 
into a real sorrow. 

Without furtlier hesitation she applied her hand to 
the key, turned it in the lock, and entered the cham- 
ber. It had the appearance of a dungeon, and was 
only lighted by one little window, shutting out all 
light from without, and preventing all light from es- 
caping from within. There was a sickly smell of 
acids pervading the chamber, and upon a rough pine- 
table were coufusedly mingled a copper-plate press, 
plates of copper, eugravers’ tools, bank-bills, and bank- 
note paper. 
| But for the words McCollech had whispered in her 
ears, Ella would never have known the meaning of 
what she saw, but now she understood it but too 
| well. His words were true. Her father was a coun- 
| terfeiter ! 

A moan of anguish burst from her lips as the dread 
conviction flashed upon her mind. That moan was 
echoed. She glanced around with a sudden start, and 
there, in the doorway, stood her father, gazing upon 
her, not in anger, but with a look of the keenest sor- 
row legibly impressed upon his pale face. He had 
missed the key, and had returned for it. 

“ My father!” cried the unhappy girl, a sense of 
faintness stealing over her, 

She would have fallen, but he caught her in his 
arms and bore her to the lower apartment, placing ler 
in a chair. He then went back for the lamp, which 
she had left upon the table, carefully locked the door, 
and thrust the key into his pocket, 

“ Girl—fatal curiosity,” he said, when he rejoined 
her, “ you know my secret.” 

“ By accident,” she cried, “not design. Kill me!” 
And she threw herself despairingly at bis feet, 

He raised hor gently in his arms, tenderly, caress- 
ingly. 

t lla, my poor child! it would be well, perhaps, 
that I should kill you, if all could end in death; but 
here or hereafter, even for our most trivial faults—I 
feel it now most keenly, early or late, even in the hour 
of joy and triumph—comes retribution.” 

“You will not curse me?” she moaned. 

“ Curse you, my child?” answered Glynn, with deep 
feeling. “You are cursed enough already by the 
knowledge of your father’s guilt.” 

“Your secret is mine alone,” began Ella, eagerly, 
but a dreadful recollection checked her. “ McCollech!” 
she faltered. 

“ Your a ions are but too well founded, Ella. 
McCollech is in my confideuce.” 

“Oh, misery!” moaned EMa, as the remembrance 
of McCollech’s threat recurred to her mind. “Should 
he betray ——” 

Glynn smiled sadly. 

“ A vain fear,” he answered, ‘ Let not that thought 
dismay you. To alleviate your fears, I will confide to 
you, and to you ouly, McCollech is my accomplice.” 

“ Your accomplice!” cried Ella, with sudden joy. 
“ He will not, then, dare to betray you, for fear of the 
consequences he may bring upon himself.” 

“Not only is he my accomplice,” pursued Glynn, 
“but the instigator of our secret guilt, It was at the 
end of the war; we were together discharged from 
the army. Attacked by a sudden fever—a prey to 
sickness, ponury, despair—a wretched hovel became 
your father’s refuge—straw his bed.” He paused, as 
if overcome by the remembrance of his sufferings, and 
she clung weeping to his breast. He soon proceeded : 
“It was in this moment of extreme suffering that 
McCollech, who kuew I possessed some skill as an 
engraver, pictured to me, in exchange for the hopeless 
misery I endured, a renewal of the independence and 
| konour of my early days, a happy family, a home of 
comfort, health, riches. It was a fatal moment for 
the tempter’s voice to be heard. Cast off, despised, 
forgotten by the world, I listened but too eagerly to 
his intoxicating proposal, and became, in conjunction 
with him r 

“A counterfeiter!” exclaimed Ella, for he had 
| paused, finishing the sentence with a shudder. 

“ Yes, my chiid, yes.” And it was sad to see that 
;) manly head bowed with shame—the father shrinking 
| from his daughter's eyes. “ Ella, my child, guilty as 
| Lam, you—you will not despise me?” 

The stroug voice was like a child's wail as he asked 
the question. 

* Despise you?” 








} 


around his neck, and pressing his head caressingly to 
her bosom. “Oh, father, let us quit this place, go 
somewhere where we are unknown, forsake this yi) 
life. Iam young and strong, I will work for yoy 
Better live upon a crust a day, honestly acquired, thay 
feast on dainties purchased by the price of crime.” 

“Ella, it shall be so. I have for some time beep 
thinking of withdrawing from this criminal a); 
dangerous life. But there is no need for us to qui: 
this place. I am now in lon of a competence 
and will engage in some honourable pursuit, repaying 
as years pas3 ou, my depredations upon the world by 
acts of charity. To-nizht, ere I sleep, I will destroy 
every vestige of my crime, and sin no more, I hay 
disposed of your fate already.” 

“ Disposed of me? ” asked Ella, in surprise, 

* Yes, my child. I met Albion Tennent on my 
return, and he told me, what was no secret to me, that 
you had long loved each other, and begged my con- 
sent to your union, which I at once granted, 1'\, 
happy day shall be fixed at an early date. When | 
see you coinfortably settled for the future, I shal! po 
longer have a care.” 

* Father, this marriage is now impossible.” 

“Impossible! What do you mean?” 

“Am I the fit mate for an honest man? Should 
your crime ever be made public, would he not cursg 
her who had linked dishonour to his good name?” 

Rollin Glynn groaned in anguish. 

“My poor, my innocent child!” he exclaimed, 
Ret) my evil deeds be visited upon your guiltless 
head?” 

“It is the inevitable law,” answered Ella, sadly. 

“The world cannot be so pitiless,” he cried, with 
energy. “Let ignominy be my portion—I deserve it 
—but heaven temper the hearts of men to show mercy 
to my blameless child.” 

This adjuration was pronounced with imploring 
accents and upturned eyes. It. was the prayer of a 
conscience-stricken man. The fair girl gazed moura- 
fully upon her father. 

“The world has no heart, father,” answered Ella. 
“Brief as is my experience, I have already learned 
that truth. No mercy, no pity, nothing but shane, 
which nothing but death can obliterate. Should your 
fatal secret be discovered, people would mock at me 
as I passed, point their scornful fingers at me, aud 
whisper, ‘ Behold the counterfeiter’s daughter.’” 

“T am punished!” moaned the unhappy parent, 
shrinking beneath his child's words, whose truth his 
judgment could not question, “Oh, Ella, this is 
bitter hour for us. both. Your mother, now looking 
down upon us from heaven, must weep to see the evil 
I have brought upon her child.” 

“ Tt is not yet, too late to repairthat evil,” cried Ella, 
with energy. +‘ Destroy the proofs of your guilt, let 
us seek another home, among strangers, far from here, 
and we may yet be happy.” 

“ Happy, Ella—and Albion Tennent?” 

“Will find another to love, I trust,” returned 
Ella, but her voice was tremulous with the anguish of 
her heart, notwithstanding the sirong effort. sie made 
to control herself; ‘“‘one more worthy of him than I 
am. There, there, say no more, father. I must have 
my way in this. It grows late, Good-night. Re- 
member your promise—destroy that fatal evidence.” 

She kissed him, took her lamp, and hurried away. 
When she reached her chamber, where none but the 
All-seeing eye could gaze upon her, then and not till 
then, did she give way to the sorrow which swept over 


her like a flood. 


CHAPTER IIL 

Sut had a painful duty to perform, and the evening 
of the next day found her prepared to do it. Ske hac 
met Albion at their accustomed trysting-place by tle 
river’s bank. He noticed her unusual emotion, au: 
thus questioned her. 

“Ella, why must I ask in vain for an explanation? 
These tears, this emotion—the same that I witnesses 
before in the presence of McGollech? Do you thivs, 
Ella, I have forgotten your strange agitation and ul 
accountable conduct when he whispered those words 
in yourear? Was ita spell which turned you soirom 
me to him? Ella, am I unworthy of your coniideuc 
—lI that am to be your husband? ” 

The fatal moment had arrived, and she nerved her- 
self for the effort. Poor girl! how she suffered. Tl 
tears that streamed down her pale cheeks were mul 
witnesses to the agony of mind she was enduring. 





she echoed, throwing her arms 


“You my husband?” she faltered. ‘ No, Albion, 
| never.” 

These words filled him with utter astonishimes' 

and he gazed upon her as if doubting the evidence “ 
his own senses. 

“Never, Ella? ‘What means this sudden ch>” 
in you? [never thought you could be fickle. Hat 
I offended you? Jf so, what is my offence?” 

“Nothing. I bring no accusation against you. 

“ Your father has given liis consent to our wnidl- 
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“JT know it.” 

“Good heavens, Ella, do not answer me in that 
tone, you drive me frantic. What is to prevent our 
union?” 

“A fatal secret,” she replied, in choking accents, 
“which I cannot, dare not disclose, even to yon. 
You will hear it soon enough, Albion, and then you 
will teach your honest heart to reject her whom you 
once loved; aud the grave which I shall seek by the 
side of my poordather in a distant land will be known 
only to the stranger.” 

Tears choked her further utterance. 

“J cannot exist without you,” he cried, passionately, 
as he folded her in his strong arms, ‘and I will not.” 

She gently freed herself from his encircling arm, 
and proceeded, with a sad tenderness that was touch- 
ing to behold: 

“ Albion, whatever be my doom, whatever mystery 
enshrouds my future actions, believe that I loved you, 
and only you, and think of me as one dead—weep for 
me as such, for I shall be dead to you. Albion, you 
must forget me, An insurmountable barrier has sud- 
denly arisen between us. It is hard to part, but you 
and I must separate. There is a circumstance which 
will compel my father to forsake his home, and that 
speedily. It is my sacred duty to become the com- 
penion of his exile, the er in his sorrow.” She 
paused, but after an effort she continued, for he was 
too much amazed by her words to seek to interrupt 
her. ‘The ruin, perhaps the disgrace, the ill-name 
of a father, casts its dark shadow over his unhappy 
chil. Albion, pity me, but seek to know no more.” 

She turned to depart, but he gently withheld her. 

« Ella,” he cried, “ you shall not leave me thus. In 
the sight of heaven, I am yours, you mine. Our 
destinies are mutual—our joys and sorrows must be 
one. Will you cast me off—speak, Ella? ” 

“Not now—not now,” she answered, struggling 
like a frightened bird to release herself from his grasp. 

“ To-morrow then? ” he pleaded. 

“ To morrow,” she replied. 

He released her, and she bounded up the path, and 
was soon lost to sight. The lover's heart was hopeful 
—not so Ella’s. She believed the morrow would find 
her far away. 

Albion strolled down by the river’s side, and casting 
himself beneath a shelving rock, watched the foaming 
waters as they dashed along their rocky bed. Large 
rocks jutted up from the bed of the stream, forming a 
kind of barrier which i waters surmounted in 
showe and snowy foam. 

Thier lb aes called the “caldron,” and was one 
of the sights of the neighbourhood. 

Albion, lost.in thought, lay beneath the shadow of 
the rock, glancing absently at the sun’s declining 
beams glinting over the waters. ‘ 

He was suddenly aroused from his abstraction by 
the sound of voices. He looked up, and belield Rollin 
Glynn and McCollech. They came down the path 
without perceiving him, and seated themselves upon a 

crag which overhung the river. 

He was about to accost them, when their words 
riveted his attention and sealed his lips. Thus, inad- 
vertently, he became an unseen listener to the con- 
versation that ensued. 

‘““We are alone,” said McCollech, 

“What am I to understand,” exclaimed Glynn, 
impatiently, “‘ by this strange request that I should 
walk with you at the river’s bank? If you have 
aught to say, why could it not be as well spoken in 
the house ?” 

“It suits my humour to speak it here,” answered 
McCollech, with his usual nonchalance, 

“Speak then. , What is it?” 

R Ella's marriage with young Tennent cannot take 
place,” 

These words eaused Rollin Glynn to spring to his 
feet in astonishment. These words tied Albion’s 
tongue, and made him an eayesdropper. 

“Cannot?” echoed Glynn. His astonishment left 
him breath for no more. 

“No,” returned McColleeh, quietly, and enjoying 
the other’s amazement; ‘‘sbe must become the wife of 
enother.” 

‘Another! What, other? ” 

“ Myself.” 

It was evident that Glynn thought his companion 
to he jesting, for he said, after gazing at him a few 
moments in silent wonder : 

“You, McCollech? At your age—she so young? 
Surely you do not speak in earnest ? ” 

“Why not? ” answered McCollech, with assurance. 
“The girl pleases my fancy. If you had possessed 
eyes, you might have seen that long ago. Besides, I 
hate Albion Tennent—he’s one of your moral kind, 
sud looks on whiskey as a deadly poison—and am 
resolved to thwart him. Ella, I repeat it, must be 
mInine,” 

“It cannot be,” answered Glynn, with decision 
“No, never, never!” 

“ Is that your fixed resolution ? ” 





‘It is—unalterably fixed.” 

“Can nothing change it ? ” 

“ Nothing that you can urge.” 

“ Let us see. Have you heard the latest news from 
London?” He took a newspaper from his pocket as 
he spoke, and read: ‘The great amount of counter- 
feit money that has lately been put in circulation, 
has induced the banks to club together, and offer a 
reward of five hundred pounds for the detection and 
conviction of the counterfeiters.’ A nice little sum 
to finger, is it not?” 

“You would not betray me?” cried Glynn, aghast. 

In his concealment, Albion shivered as he beard 
these words. 

The secret was now one no lenger; and be uoder- 
stood the cause of Ella’s emotion, and the mysterious 
power McCollech had exercised over her. 

“ Self-preservation is the first law in nature,” replied 
McCollech, coldly. “I have been your accomplice, 
now I will become ——” 

“My accuser?” questioned Glynn, filling up the 
pause. 

“Or your son-in-law!” returned McCollech, with 
fierce earnestness. 

“Impossible!” answered Glynn, with scornful 
dignity. ‘I prefer disgrace—nay, even death, to the 
breaking of my child’s heart.” 

“T am answered,” said McCollech, with a malignant 
look. “You know me! What I say I'll do, is as 
good as done.” 

He arose from the rock, and prepared to depart, but 
Glynn grasped him by the arm, and detained him. 

“ McCollech,” he said, with much earnestness, ‘‘ do 
not abandon me thus. Recollect the many perils we 
have encountered together, the hardships we have 
shared with each other, our vows of eternal friendship. 
Brother soldier, you will not betray me—you who 
once preserved my life upon the battle-field? Have 
you forgotten, McOollech, when you dragged me, 

wounded, from ander the wheels of the cannon? No, 
you would not destroy the man you then so bravely 
. No, no, you are jesting, " 

The other man was unmoved by this 4 

“Surely it is but a slight recompense for my ser- 
vices to convert the preserver of your life into your 
son-in-law,” he eaid, with sarcasm. 

“Impossible! It would kill Ella. 

“Would it be better that she should see you 
perish?” 

“ For me it would be better.” 

“Tn a dungeon ? ” sneered McCollech. 

“Anywhere!” answered the distracted father, 
“rather than sacrifice my child!” 

“ Then be it so,” returned McCollech, with sudden 
ferocity, for the firmness of Glynn, which he had not 
counted on, enraged him. “You have decided your 
own fate!” 

“Are you mad, Edward McCollech,” demanded 
Glynn, placing himself in the other’s path, and com- 
pletely barring his departure, “that thus for an idle 
fancy—a boyish whim unworthy a man of your years 
—you would pull down sure destrnction upon both 
our heads?” 

“Ella must be mine!” returned McCollech. 

“Never!” answered Glynn, with exasperation. 
“Think not my actions can be swayed by your threats. 
Like a coward, you betrayed my crime—our crime, for 
you were the tempting serpent that entered my Eden 
and made it a desert, blighted by the foul canker, 
guilt—like a coward, I say, you betra: me to my 
child, that she might turn with loathing and abbor- 
rence from the author of her being! But you cannot 
epvmesh her in your slimy folds. Know that 1 have 
destroyed every evidence of my crime. The copper- 
plate, tools, and all, I consigned last night to the 
flames. Not a vestige remaius—no, not a solitary 
counterfeit note— not a scrap of pe 3 

“But you have not destroyed me! ” cried McCoillech, 
with fiendish malignity. “My evidence is enough to 
convict you! ‘Thiuk of it—I alone the power 
to drag you to justice, and while I live your fate is in 
my hands !” 

“ Say you so?” exclaimed Glynn; ‘then you shall 
never quit this spot alive!” 

With a sudden movement he closed upon McCol- 
lech, who was totally unprepared for the attack, 
lifted him in his arms, and by sheer force hurled him 
over the crag, down into the bubbling, foaming water 
below. 

Impulsively AJbion sprang forward to prevent this 
desperate deed, His cry was unheeded by Glynn, 
who bent over the crag and peered into the dark 
waters beneath, to see if McCollech appeared upon 
the surface. ‘The foaming billows of the ‘caldron” 
had engulfed him—he was nowhere in sight. 

The murderer ross tremulously to his feet, awe- 
stricken by the fearful deed he had just committed ; 
as he did so, he encountered the gaze of Albion, a cry 
of alarm burst from his lips, he staggered backward, 
lost his footing upon the slippery crag, and plunged 


anguish rang out upon the still twilight air, and then 
all was hushed. The murderer had shared his vic- 
tim’s fate ! 

Albion remained for moments rooted to the spot in 
silent herror, then with shaking limbs and a deathly 
sickness at the heart, he hastened, with what speed he 
could, back to the village, to give the alarm and ask 
for assistance. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tue villagers came readily to his call, for Mr. 
Glynn was much respected among them, provided 
with torches, and the necessary articles to drag the 
river for the bodies, for nobody d d fora t 
that any one could fall among the sharp rocks and 
waters of the “ caldron ” and escape with life. 

Albion had not disclosed the fearful secret he had 
learned, or the death-struggle he had witnessed, to 
his neighbours. For Ella’s sake he kept those weighty 
matters locked in his own breast. He merely told the 
villagers that he had seen Mr. Glynn and McCollech 
fall into the river. The general impression was that 
McCollech had been drinking, and bad rashly ven- 
tured too near the edge of the crag, thereby losing 
his footing, and that Mr. Glynn had fallen in an at- 
tempt to rescue him. A great pity that a worthy man 
should lose his life fur such a worthless scapegrace. 
Albion was careful not to contradict this belief, 

Their search that night was unsuccessful. Ella—- 
it was impossible to keep the knowledge of the acci- 
dent from her—was like one frantic. Albion in vain 
endeavoured to console her. McCollech had murdered 
her father, she kept reiterating. The villagers shook 
their heads gravely at these words—they could not 
understand them, 

Why should McCollech do this? what motive had, 
he for the deed? they asked. But Ella could not 
answer them, she could only wring her hands pite- 
ously, and repeat her moaning accusation. At last, 
Albion, who feared she might disclose her father’s 
secret guilt in her despair, get her home to his cottage, 
and placed her in his mother’s charge, with a striet 
injunction to keep the gossips away from her. 

“ What did she mean by her strange wards?” 
asked Dr. Hadley of Albion. “There seems to be 
some mystery in this accident. Are you sure it was. 
an accident, young man ?” he interrogated, fixing his . 
eyes full upon Albion. 

But the young farmer was not to be taken unawares. 
He was fully resolved in his own mind that ne word" 
should ever pass his lips that would cast a cloud u 
the fair name of the girl he bad resolved to call his 
wife. The guilty men had passed away, and their 
fatal secret was known only to himself and Ella; he 
would not betray it, and Ella’s words, did she say too 
much, could be attributed to the delirium of grief at 
her father’s loss, and so he answered : 

“Dr. Hadley, I can tell you no more than I have 
already told you. I saw Mr. Glynn and McCollech 





to give the alarm,” 





be satisfied; but there still rested upon his mind, the 
result of Ella’s. incoherent words, an indefinable 
suspicion that foul play had something to do with- 
these sudden deaths, 

The next day, the bodies were found floating in the 
— a mile below the spot where they had met their 

oom. 

They were so bruised and mutilated by the jagged 
rocks as scarcely to be recognizable. Their clothes, 
however, sufficiently identified them. 

Albion and Ella were summoned to the inquest. 

The poor girl was strictly interrogated.as to her 
reason for believing that McCollech had made away 
with her father; but her mind had now recovered its 
balance—thanks to the good counsels of the Widow 
Tennent, whom she regarded as a mother—and she 
replied that she had no other reason for her. belief 
than a strange power that McCollech had over her 
father, who seemed to fear him. 

Dr. Hadley, in his quality of coroner, shook his 
head gravely, dismissed her, and summoned Albion. 

“Had he witnessed any altercation—any struggle 
between the deceased? Could he say if they were 
quarrelling ?” 

“ He could not.” 

That is, he would not. 

“It is evident to me, gentlemen,” said Dr. Hadley, 
in conclusion, “that these men some misunder- 
standing, resulting in a scuffle, in which they both 
lost their footing, and were precipitated into the river ; 
but, under the circumstances, I think, we had better 
return a verdict of ‘ Accidental death.’” 

Rollin Glynn and McCollech were placed in the 
churchyard side by side, for so Ella willed it; and 
the two soldiers, who had shared the same blanket 
after many a hard day’s march, rested in peace where 
never beat of drum or bugle-call could wake them 





downward into the yawning void. One cry of mortal 





more, 


fall into the river, and hastened at once to the village - 
With this account, the worthy doctor was obliged te - 
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Ella nevér returned to the “Folly,” but fixed her 
residence in her old home with the Widow T'enxent, re- 
moving whatever she valued from the “ Folly ” thither, 
for it seemed to her that her father’s pale ghost walked 
its narrow corridors, and stealthily pursued his guilty 
work of counterfeiting in the turret chamber. The 
servants were discharged, the old house deserted, and 
it soon became a worse ruin than it was before Rollin 
Glynn became its occupant. 

A year passed away, and then Albion, who had 
never spoken. one word of love in all this time, said 
to Ella: 

“You have worn black long enough, Ella, you 
must now change to white, I have patiently waited 
® year, and now we must be married.” 

‘“Oh, Albion, if you only knew J 

“I know more. than you imagine. Listen!” 

He recounted to her all that had taken place en that 
fearful evening. “ Now, dearest, my happiuess is not 
to be destroyed by a mistaken sense of shame. Your 
father’s secret is buried with him; our union need no 
longer be deferred. Shall we be married next week?” 

“So soon?” 

“ After waiting a year?” 

“*T suppose I mast consent.” 

“Do you?” 

“Te. 

The “Folly” still rears its crumbling walls, and 
the angler passes it on his way to the crags where 
the yellow perch lurk in the shadows below. 

Oue summer's day, when tired of the angle, I asked 
an old grey-haired farmer the story of the solitary 
house. Fon have read what he told me, for I had 
stumbled on the very man himself, even Albion Ten- 
nent, as I have called him; for it will of course be 
anderstood that I have changed the names. 

The locality, however, I could not change. 
there still, beneath the shadow of the mountains; 
and whoever has been thera, will, from the brief out- 
lines that have been given, readily recognize it. 

G. L. A. 


Tue Premixe’s Exousz.--A deputation of Yeo- 
manry officcrs visited Lord Palmerston on Wednesday 
morning, to-ask him'|to let the Yeomanry, have ‘their 
annuel exereise. As ithe vete welusing the privilege 
was only carried by a majority of one, the Premier was 
pretty certain to grant their prayer. He was, how- 
ever, @ litthe puzzled to find areason for upsetting a 
vote of the Honse of Commons; so he said that the 
news from New Zealand was so favourable, Govern- 
ment could afford the expense—£46,000—without in- 
creasing the estimates! We wonder if the clever old 
man Nea belicves in Sir Gaey’s ru 
bisk 


Disceveries aT Pomprn.—Five new rooms have | 


recently been brought to light, between the Via Abun- 
dantie and the Via Augusti, not far from the Forum. 
In one of them a great mawy pieces of bread wrapped 
up in napkins have been found, most of the napkins 
being still in a good state of preservation. Among 
the other articles found there is a beautiful little seal, 
with the syllables ant. mo. engraved upon it. M. 
Fioretti considers them to be the abbreviation of a 
proper name— Anicetus Modestus. A clever and patient 
artist, M. Felix Patiglione, has assumed the task of 
constructing a model of Pompeii in cork, and has 
already made. considerable progress in this work, 
which may be seen in the small museum composed of 
what might be called the refuse of Pompeii, contain- 
ing all those articles which have not been considered 
good enough for the museum of Naples, but are, 
nevertheless, curious, being, for the most part, house- 
hold utensils. 

REMARKABLE InuNDATIONs.—The fearful catas- 
trophe by the bursting of the immense reservoir of 
the Sheffield water-works naturally calls attention to 
dnundations that have occurred in our own aud other 
countries. In the year 353 it is on record that 5,000 
persons and an innumerable quantity of cattle 
perished by an inundation in Cheshire; in 738, 400 
‘families were drowned at Glasgow; in 1015 a pro- 
digious overflow of the sea on the English coasts de- 
molished a number of seaport towns and their inhabi- 
tants; 300 houses were overwhelmed at Winchelsea, 
in 1280; im 1446 the sea broke in at Dart, drowned 
72 villages and 100,000 persons, and formed the 
Zuyderzee ; in 1483 the Severn overflowed during ten 
days, carry away men, women, and ehildren in 
their beds, covered the tops of the hills; im 1530, 
400,006 persons perished by the failure of the dykes 
in Holland; im 1607, the waters rose above the tops of 
the houses, and above 100 persons perished in Somer- 
setshire and Gloucestershire; 50,000 persons perished 
by an inundation in 1617 at Catalonia; part of New 
Zealand was submerged in 1717, and 1,300 persons 
were drowned; in Yorkshire, dreadful inundations took 
place im 1686 and 1771, the former was caused by a 
rock opening and pouring water; 2,000 persons lost 
their lives in Navarre in 1787, by torrents from the 


It is | 


mountains; the city of Murcia was’ destroyed, and 
1,000 persons drowned, by the bursting of # reservoir, 
in 1802; in the vicinity of Salop, in 1811, a cloud 
burst during a storm, by which many persons and 
much stock hed; 2,000 Turkish soldiers were 
surprised, and mét instant death on a small island 
| near Widdin, by an overflow of the Danube, in. 1813; 
at Vienna, the dwellings of 50,000 imhabitants were 
| laid under water in ‘1830; in the south-west of 
France, disastrous inundations inflicted damage to an 
extent exceeding £4,000,000 sterling, by the rising of 
the Loire, in 1846 ; and’in 1840, Lyons was inundated, 
100 houses were swept away at Avignon, and between 
500 and 600 in other French cities. The Holmfirth 
catastrophe occurred on the 4th February, 1852, and 
the number of bodies found was upwards of 90. The 
Holmfirth reservoir was only 6} acres in length. 

Tue Post Orrice may not, be a strictly literary 
topic, but it is certainly within the province of letters, 
We are delighted, therefore, to see that Sir Rowland 
Hill is to have a special pension of £2,000 a year, that 
his widow—should she survive him—is to have a 
handsome annuity, and that thus the remaining days 
of this valuable public servant will be passed in perfect 
comfort. There is the usual talk of a statue, and 
the site is to be Birmmgham, Sir Rowland’s native 
| place. Let us hope that the great man of letters will 
give his admirers to understand that he is satisfied 
with the monumental pillars of cast-iron which now 
line our streets, receive our letters, and will always 
preserve Sir Roland’s memory green. 
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GUARD ME, 0 THOU GENTLE SPIRIT: 


| Guarp me, O thou gentle spirit, 
‘Neath thy spotless wings of care, 
Lull my throbbing heart to slumber, 
Hide me from the tempter’s snare. 
Bring to memy mother’s blessing 
Breath'd into my list’ning ear! 
In those sweetest hours of childhood, 
Ere this heart knew grief or fear! 
Guard mé, O'thon ‘gentle spirit, 
Thro" this Géuel’ world T téain ; 
Hush my weariéd sdal to sfamber— 
Guide me to thy Diissful home. 


Thou canst bring sweet consolation 
‘lo the lone aud*trembling heart— 
Chase away, gach sigh of sadnegs-— 
Bid the pangs of grief depart. 
Guard me; O thou,gentle, spirit, &c, 
; J. B. Wavker, 








| Manchester, 


RE PLUME. 


> 
‘CHAPTER IL). 

Many miles distant from, where the trappers had 
pitched their camp:the nomadic Sioax had their home, 
and were fully prepared to abide through the long 
season of cold and storms. 

In one of thé ntitérous wigwams, more pretentious 
and carefully built’ than the others, were seated two 
girls of about’ the ‘Same age, and“dresse@ in the same 
manner, but very far different'in both race and com- 
plexion. One, and’ the taller of the twain; was deep 
olive—copper coloured —and bore‘all the marks of her 
Indian parentagé, while’ the other was fair'as the fruit 
of the wax-berry. The eyes and haitof the Sioux 
was black as thé midvight thunder-dloud;and'shone 
in strange contrast to the light blué of tlie oné and 
the deep chestnut 6f the other that belonged to the 
descendant of the white race.’ In the’texture of the 
skin, as well as the moulding of the limbs, which 
their savage dress displayed to full advantage, there 
was also a marked diference, those of the squaw 
being sinewy, and those of the pale-face girl soft and 
exquisitely fashioned. Still, bott: were beautiful after 
the fashion and taste of their different races, and 
while Wassamo, the Fire Plume’ of’ the’ Sioux, was 
gifted with all that would have been prized by a red 
warrior, Seegwun, the Spring Spirit, ‘as the white 
girl had been poetically named, would have been 
equally so in the eyes of the white hunters: 

She had been captured early in life, and had resided 
as an adopted daughter of the chief, with the Indians, 
since that time. 

Now, although ‘ste had passed nineteen 
sunshine and tempest, she yet bw ed the 
recollections of the former days, and often longed 
secretly to be again among her own race. 

Secretly, for to none save the Fire Plume, dared she 
betray that longing. 

In her, however, she had a firm friend, who not 
only sympathized, but had often promised to assist her 
to escape. 

It was of this subject they discoursed while seated 
by the fire in theit wigwam, while the storm whistled 
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without, and the snow wreaths whirled like a new- 
shorn fleece around. 

“ Spirit,” for so the Indian girl commonly called her 
fairer sister, “Low many winters have passed since 
you came to dwell among the children of the 
prairie? ” 

“ Eight years—eight winters.” 

The Indian girl slowly counted them on her fingers, 
and paused forsome moments in deep thought before 
she continued : 

“ And you have not forgotten the cradle in which 
you rocked, when the moons of your life were few as 
the leaves on the oak in the winter time? ” 

“Remember? Havel forgotten tlie langnage of my 
fathers or the songs my mother sung me, although she 
early was taken from earth? Renrember? Oh, how 
dear to me their memory is! Alas! shall I ever seo 
them again—ever see the face of my father—ever 
dwell among my people? ” 

“Tt is not many days to where the white man seis 
his traps for beaver.” 

“True ; but Iam a prisoner here. Even your father, 
kind as he bas been, could not save me if I was found 
attempting ¢o escape.” A 

“The arm of Ching-wau-konce is mighty as the 
oak of the mountains, but he must not break the laws 
of the tribe that made him their chief.” 

“Then he is called ‘The White Pine’ to little 
purpose. But why tell me that the trappers are not 
many days’ travel from here ?” 

“ When the maidens of the pale-face are not strong 
enough to protect themselves, are there nene to whom 
they look for help ?” 

“Certainly ; to parents—to friends.” 

“Are there none such among the wigwams of tlie 
red man ?” 

“ None for me, except you—you only.” 

“ Wassamo never forgets that she is a sister to the 
Spirit.” 

“ And you would go to the white men—you would; 
but, alas! you cannot! Even if you could unmolested 
by your tribe, the snow would bar your way.” 

“'Wassamo fears not the snow. The good Manitou 
guards his children alike in the storm as in the sun- 
shine.” 

“True; bub —_—” ‘ 

“ Through the many moons that’ have passed sinca 
the Spirit first came like a flower in the soft spring- 
time, to cheer and bless the wigwamnt of Cliing-wau- 
koncethrough the freezing wintérs and burning 
summers, Wassamo has cherished in’ her heart but 
oneé thought ——” 

* And that “- 3” 

“To see the Spirit again among her people.” 

“ Thanks - thanks 2 but —" $ 

“The moccasin of the warriors of ‘the Siowx when 
once pointed on a trail turn not asidé for danger. As 
it is with the young men, even so it is ‘with the Fire 
Plume.” , 

“ And you will go amd give the trappers news con- 
cerning me, and urge them to purchase my freedom 


* deal is 

The rustling of the skin-covering of the lodge put 
an end to their whispered conversation, and the 
entrance of the chief: of the tribe+the White Pine— 
denied them the opportunity of renewing it. 

To sleep and pleasant dreams sank the white girl, 
and when she awoke with the light of another day, 
she little imagined that the lips’ of her Indian com- 
panion had been pressed to her own while sleeping, 
and that amid snow and darkness she had departed on 
her dangerous mission. 

It was near the noon of night when Wassamo knelt 
in silence by the sleeping form of the white girl— 
tock from the cherry lips a parting kiss, breathed a 
prayer to the great and gvod Maniton, drew her 
blankets more closely around her, and departed. 
With the cunning of her rice she was fully aware that 
she would be speedily followed, but the same cunning 
had also taught her that the snow would completely 
obliterate her footsteps. Still, she was not strong 
enough to distance those who would follow, and 
stratagem could alone secure the success of her plans. 

In a deep cave in the rocks she hid herself with the 
light of morning, and rested through the day. But 
when the eartli was again veiled with the ebon hang- 
ings that night throws over the blazing sun, she 
cautiously emerged, and, guided by the stars alone, 
pursued her journey. 

The day and night that followed she sped on, and 


| the next was given to rest, for her task had been a 


hard one, even for «ne forest-trained ag stie had been. 
The wading through the snow-drifts had saturated 
her garments and chilled her limbs, and the repose 
she thus gained, although her fiery soul chafed at the 
delay, was absolutely necessary. Refreshed, and 
with new courage and hope, she again set out, and 
was able to pick her way and rapidly put miles be- 
hind her. 

Another night of rest, another day of travel, and 
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she knew she was near ‘the end of her wearisome 
journey. A few hours in the morning, perchance 
minutes, would suffice, for'she could already hear the 
surging anthem of the mighty river. 

A hollow ina huge tree was a fit place for her to 
woo the falling of the poppy leaves—to court the 
benumbing mesmerism of the god of dreamy slumber. 
A searching glance upon the ground around, frozen, 
but destitute of snow, revealed no footprints of either 
man or beast, and when her frugal meal of dried 
venison and parched corn was finished, she craftily 
hid the epening with bushes, and entering, prepared 
to the dark hours sleeping in a sitting position. 

ut to the Indian there isone faculty that never 


appears to become dormant. No matter how much | 


the bedy may be steeped in insensibility, the ear 
seems, to remain on the alert—to be the faithful 
sentinel that guards against and warns of coming 
danger. é 

And that not-to-be-deceived sense told her that 
cautious footsteps were coming—that it was not the 
night wind that stirred the fallen leaves, and that 
danger was approaching swiftly. 

A moment of uncertainty, and then at the very 
portals, and completely bloeking and guarding the 
way, She saw a.pair of glaring, fire-flashing eyes. 

A stir behind her, a deep growl in front, and she 
knew that her bed had been ‘made in the house of a 
bear, and that the mother was returning with food fer 
her young. 

Then, as the hopelessness of escape flashed upon 
her, and a fearful death stared her in the very face, 
she made the woods resound with the terrible shrieks 
that startled the trappers, even in the midst of their 
mirth. 





CHAPTER IL 
To spring to their arms and disappear from the 
light of the camp-fire, was the werk of but an instant 
for the hardy ‘trappers, for well they knew that the 


yell that had so alarmed them never came from any | 


other than Indian lips, and much they feared an 
ambush. Once behind trees, every ear was strained 
to the utmost, but they were baffled for a time by the 
complete, intense silence. Even the wind appeared 
to have suddenly lulled, and the snow-flakes floated 
soitly as feathers’-down. Pitchy dark as was their 
surroundings, it was the ear alone that could be 
trusted—the eye was useless, 

And thus, with one sense strained to its utmost, 
they stood like statues until again the woods rang 
with the soul-affrighting yells. 

“ By heaven! it isa woman's voice,” whispered Old 
Bruin to Tom Burke, who stood nearest to him. 

‘True for you, man.” 

“She is in some terrible danger. That voice was 
never tuned by anything beside fear. She must be 
hunted out and rescued.” 

“Divil a shtep will I stir. 
might lead us into some scrape.” 

“ Never fear, man!” and he whistled the remainder 
of his companions to his side. 

A short, very short consultation; and having deter- 
mined upon the direction from which the unwonted 
sound had proceeded, they cautiously felt their way 
through the thick forest and biinding snow, pausing 
ever and anon for some renewal of the alarm, but 
strangely indeed it seemed that none came. 

Again the whistle of the leader rang shrilly forth, 
and again all paused. 

“It must have been very near: to this spot,” whis- 
pered Old Bruin. “ My word for it, we shall have 
comething to fight besides men if we save that woman’s 
life. If my experience is worth anything, it was 
caused by ——” 

A roar, as if a thunder-cloud had suddenly burst 
beneath their feet, caused a rapid retreat on the part 
of all except Old Bruin, who stood firm and unmoved, 
ee Sage of iron rather than human flesh and 

“ Stand firm!” be shonted. “I have cause to 
remember that sound well. 1t is a she-bear roaring 
for her cubs. Look well to your rifles and ——” 

“ Look?” replied: Burke. ‘ Darned a bit can I see 
any more than a ——” 

“Skunk!” put in the negro, who even then could 
not keep within bounds. 

“ One grizzly !” said the Frenchman. 

“ Not it,” replied (Old Bruin. “ Such reptiles don’t 
wander so far away from the slopes of the Sierras. 
Td almost give my other arm for a half-hour of sun- 


The she-catamount 


Again the terrific roar—fierce, sudden, terrible. 

“ Shoot!” said:‘Tom Burke. 

“Not for your lives! Knives alone must be the 
Weapons here, unless you wish to murder some poor 
woman.” 


“ Fight a b’ar in the dark and sxew with knives?” 
asked the negro. 

“Td soener fighta snake! Blessings be upon Saint 
Patrick for driving them off the ould sod.” 








“Hush! A I'live, T can hear the crunching of 
bones!” said’ the old trapper, in a voice that thrilled 


ear. 

“ Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the Fren¢hman. 

“Holy Virgin save her!” eclioed the Irishman. 
crossing himself. 

“De Lor’ sabe ‘her! ” whispered the negro, half 
between an ejaculation and a groan. 

“No time for prayers now ! ” comimanded Old Bruin, 
sternly. “Up with your rifles ‘and out with your 
knives to——” 

“ Be kilt entirely! “Be jabers that T should ever 
have crossed the bi pond to be ripped into flinkers by 


a she bear!” and Tom Burke began'backing his mon- | 


strous body behind the nearest tree. 

“Coward!” and the old trapper, gave the word 
such a hissing emphasis that it at once put an end to 
all thoughts of flight. 

A sudden glimmer of the moon ‘through the lifts of 
the storm-clouds—a sudden ‘ceasing for a moment of 
the drifting, blinding snow—a ‘sudden, temporary 
lighting up of nature, such as we sometimes see, even 
amid the wildest storms, and such @ scene was re- 
vealed to them as caused every nerve to thrill even in 
their danger-hardened frames. 

At the foot of a giant trae lay the form of an Indian 
girl prostrated beneath the huge feet of a bear. One 
paw was placed heavily upon the wnprotected breast, 
from which every particle of clothing had been strip- 

off, while the other, with its long, sharp nails was 

ld aloft—poised as if to strike. The jaws of the 
angry beast were snapping—the eyes rolling in fury, 
bloodshot and fiery, and hoarse and deep and ceaseless 
growl after growl poured forth from the open throat. 
Two cubs sat near, whining and lapping their jaws in 
expectation of food and blood, and well each startled 
looker-on knew that there would’ be a speedy end to 
the scene—that'if not already dead, a piecemeal death 
—a death of horrid torture—a pitiless, tearing, rending 
end awaited that poor girl! . 

'T wiee Old Bruin raised his rifle as if to fire, but the 
chance of a death-shot was far too uncertain to be 
risked. And y°t was it'not his only hope? Had the 
monster turnea its heid towards Lim but for a single 
instant the finger would have pressed the slender 
spring—the report been heard and the swift-winged 
bullet have sped on its life-extinguishing errand. 
Such a shot—a shot in the eye—he well knew would 
be almost instantly fatal, and once given he would not 
lave hesitated to have rushed in and torn the monster 
from its exhausted prey before, in its dying agonies, 
it could have struck deep and fatally. 

Again the rifle was raised, for Old Bruin could no 
longer look tamely on the scene thus unexpectedly 
presented to him; and then the moon was blotted 
out, as it were, by the storm, and the howling 
wind outrang in its ‘wrath even the growling of the 
bear. 

“May God forgive me for not ‘shooting sooner,” 
muttered the old trapper; “ but I ‘dare not, I dare 
not.” 

“ What's to be done now?” asked the Trishman. 

“Dun ?” fairly blubbered the negro, whose feelings 
had been deeply excited—“ dun? it’s as black as a 
stack uf black cats. If I had not dun gone and !eft 
de blessed ole axe at de camp, T’d split de head of dat 
air b’ar just like an Alpine knot.” 

“Hush !” commanded the trapper. The bear sees 
us and I think is coming this‘way. Hark! Don't 
you hear steps crunching the snow-crust? ” 

‘Blessed Saimt Patrick!” exclaimed Tom Burke, 
“ but it’s a goner Tam ti:is night for certain.” 

* Mon Dieu!” followed ‘by a startling scream, burst 
from the lips of the hitherto silent Frenchman. 

“The bear has him in its liug!” yelled the negro. 

“Silence! “Close up! Use your’ knives, but be 
caréful that you do not hurt Pierre! ” commanded Old 
Bruin. 

“Jt is not de bear, it is von of de leetle cubs,” 
answered the Frenchman. “Don’t rip me up with 
your knives like ven pig.” 

“Fight your own way out den!” laughed the 
negro, but the words were hardly out of his mouth 
before his mirth’ was changed to ‘screams of fear. 
“Oh! oh! oh! I’se adead man! Help! De she- 
bar!” 

“Stop your yelping, curly-head!™” shouted Burke, 
sharply; but, although he was constantly quarrelling 
with the negro, he yet loved him teo well to leave him 
in danger, and so he rushed to his assistance, for- 
getting, for the moment, all his recent fears. 

And while the Frenchman was conibating with the 
cub, and the Trishman hastening to the rescue of his 
sable friend, old Bruin was stealthily crawling towards 
the she-bear and its victim amid the darkness, and 
whirling, singifig storm. 

As he thus, in reality, felt his way. the thought as to 
what had become of the Intlian, for ‘the first time 
fiashed across his mind. 

‘What could have become ‘of him? Since the first 
alarm he did-not'rémember to haveé'seen or heard him, 








and this was strange, indeed, for one he knew to be 
stout of heart as the very oaks beneath which he was 


rn. 

Much would he have been pleased to have had him 
by his side at that moment; and yet, though one- 
armed, he shrank not back from the fearful encounter 
that he knew would certainly fellow his proposed at- 
tack upon the savage beast. Vainly he looked, as he 
crawled along, for the flash of its eyes; and skilled as 
he was in fire-hunting and “shining” the eyes of 
game, he could see nothing. Oh, for an hour of 
blessed sunlight then—a single sixty minutes of bright. 
noonday! But all was pitchy blackness, and any 
movement that he made might find him upon the 
enemy without any warning, and with but scanty 
preparation. 

Moving along thus on his desperate way—crawling 
on hands and feet beneath the thickly overhanging 
branches—through the drifted snow-banks, and with 
the whirling gusts breaking momentarily on his face, 
his hand, of a sudden, as he cautiously ed it in 
advance, rested upon a warm, hairy mass 

What a fearful situation for any one, no matter how 
strong and fearless! If the brute, then the hour of 
trial had indeed come—and what else could it be there, 
and at such a time? 

Instinctively his fingers twined themselves among 
the tangled mass. Alas! to strike, with him was to 
release his hold, and then where would be the advan- 
tage, if any, that he had already gained? | 

Like lightning these thoughts flashed through his 
ever-active brain, and he was slowly drawing himself 
back, preparatory to loosening his hold, when there 
fell upon his ear—not as he had expected, the harsh 
growl of the bear, but the voice of the Indian, 
softened now, so that its guttural tones were almost 
musical. 

“ The fingers of my brother are locked fast in the 
scalp-lock of the Whirling Wind, as if they were lift- 
ing it for the knife. 

“T thought it was the bear, and in another moment 
I should have wounded you, I fear.” 

“The monster of the forest,” replied the red man, 
unmoved by the danger he had so narrowly escaped 
from, “is near. Beneath its long, sharp claws, bloody 
now with the stream that runs from the heart of a 
squaw, rests one of the tribe of the Sioux.” 

‘Well, what is to bedone, Wind? We surely cap- 
not let her perish thus. But how to save her is 
the question. If it was only light, I'd trust my rifle, 
though it would be a desperate shot. Yet, I’d chance 
it, anyhow.” 

“Let my pale brother fear not. The great Manitou 
has taught his children to disarm the wild beast of 
the forest of its wrath. The squaw may bleed, but 
the dark spirit of death shall not bear her beyond the 
black waters of the river; her soul shall not yet be 
called to its home in the happy hunting-grounds. 

“ AsI live, I never thought of that, fool that I was! 
True, even your Indian pappoose knows, that a bear 
will not touch a dead man, and so counterfeits death.” 

“Well, then, we have nothing todo but to wait 
calmly until it is light.” 

“The Whirling Wind would net see one of his race 
perish, even though she belongs to another tribe; he 
would not let his worst enemy linger thus, I know, 
and if you will tell me how to help the poor woman, 
T'll be the first to do so.” 

“My brother is not wont to need the red man to 
assist him at his council fire. His head is white 
with the snow of many winters, he is a great hunter,” 
and he laid his hand upon a whistle that constantly 
hung, suspended by a deer-skin thong upon the breast 
of old Bruin. 

“Now, may I be tied to a stake and whipped to 
death with black -snakes!” exclaimed the excited 
trapper, and every echo of the forest was awakened 
by the shrill and prolonged call he caused to issue 
from the little instrument. 

“On, Terror!” shouted the old man, as his dog 
came obedient to the summons, for trained as he was 
he had remained snugly in the shantee until he heard 
the whistle of his master, “On, good dog! Bear! 
bear! catch and hold!” 

There was a sudden rush, « rolling, tossing, as of a 
heavy body in the snow and bushes, and then a moan- 
ing sound as of one in pain. 

Was it dog or bear, friend or enemy of man ? 

From the side of the white trapper, after a few low 
whispered words, the Indian departed with his keen 
hatchet in one hand and his long knife firmly clasped 
between his teeth. 

With his companion who remained, it was 9 moment 
of intense anxiety, but again, as if in merey, the 
heavy clouds fifted, and the first eold, stony grey 
light of the winter morning, revealed to him on either 
hand the entire scene. 

On his left, the Frenchman was grappling with a 
nearly half-grown cub, 

On his right, the negro was stretched upon the 
ground, with another cub, busy about his throat, 
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while the Irishman was vainly endeavouring to save 
him. 

in front, his brave dog had seized the monster 
mothor bear by one of its hind legs, and was holding 
it asvay from the prostrate form of the squaw ; and the 
Whirling Wind, as he rushed forward to their rescue, 
was struck by one of the paws, and hurled bleeding 
into the bushes. 

This trio of dangerous situations he saw—and then 
once more the thick curtain of snow, and the not-to- 
be-pierced darkness sliut him out alike from light and 
all ability to assist either party. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Aut hope of finding the Fire Plume having been 
given up by her tribe, except perchance by her father, 
with whom she was an idol, the minds of the master 
spirits naturally sought to find some tangible reason 
for her disappearance, and she, the Spring Spirit, the 
white girl who could alone solve the mystery, dared not 
give the slightest clue to it, for well she knew their 
anger would fall upon her. And yet her silence was 
to their uneducated and superstitious minds “ proof as 
strong as holy writ” against her. 

Did not the twain sleep inthesame wigwam? Had 
they not been ever as sisters, and was it probable that 
the red-skinned girl would so strangely disappear 
without any knowledge on the part of the white one? 

All the probabilities of her having been devoured 
by wild-beasts were weighed and rejected, for, in that 
event, some of her dress would have remained to tell 
the story. 

Many other theories were also started, discussed and 
rejected, and at last a web, formed of surmiscs, hints, 
and basely suggested motives, was thrown about the 
white girl, until it enveloped her in its fatal meshes 
beyond the peradventure, almost, of escape. 

One who had long and vainly sought to win her 
love, to gain her consent to fill his wigwam, and to be, 
consequently, his slave, fired by jealousy whispered in 
the ears of the girls of the tribe, who also were 
swayed by the same fiendish spirit, that she was a 
Wabe-no—a magician—a sorceress, and that in a 
moment of anger she had caused the disappearance of 
the Fire Plume, With such envious tongues for tale- 
bearers, the report spread with electrical rapidity, dis- 
torted, enlarged, and still more fieudish, and when it 
at*last reached the ears of the father of the missing 
girl, it was magnified and shaped iuto a horrible 
story of torture. 

For a time he was deaf to all insinuations with re- 
gard to the speedy trial and punishment of the supposed 
guilty one, but prompted by his grief, and forced by 
the outside pressure, he at last succumbed, and placed 
spies around the person of the Spirit, strictly charged 
to watch her every movement. Little, however, could 
these over-anxious sentinels gain; and so, urged on 
by their own base passions, and prompted tliereto by 
the master-mind that had at first instigated the charge, 
they fabricated charges of conversations with horrible 
imps, that gathered round her bed every night—of 
wanderings in the forest, aud secret communings with 
Mateha Manitous in deep caves, where they dared not 
enter; and of charms worn around the snowy neck, 
by which that fair young girl could at will transform 
herself into a beast, bird, or reptile, and skim through 
the air, or crawl noiseless on tlie land. 

Btill unconvinced, but sorely perplexed, the chief 
and father, Ching-wau-konce, called together his 
braves in council. 

One by one the witnesses were examined, and while 
the innocent white girl was alone, and in thesilence of 
her wig wam, breathing prayers for the absent one, her 
life was literally sworn away by lying tongues, and 
she devoted, doomed to the most fiendish torture that 
their savage ingenuity could by any -possibility con- 
ceive. 

To lead her to that tribunal, by which, unheard, 
she had been sentenced, was a pleasure for the Indian 
that had been the prime-mover in the matter. 

Once there—for tedious were the ceremonies attend- 
ing it—aud the charge stated, she vainly denied her 
guilt, calling upon all that the red man holds sacred 
to attest the proof of her words. 

Wlien she found that useless, she tried to convince 
them_how futile all their plans of punishment would 
be if she was indeed gifted with the powers they 
attributed to her—how easily she could escape from 
their bonds, and how terrible her revenge would be. 

Many were startled by tle argument, and not.a few 
shrank back; but the old medicine man of the tribe 
avowed his power to baffle her spells—to meet her in- 
cantations with others more potent, and to throw 
around her person spells that would keep the fiends 
of air, and earth, and water from coming to her assist- 
ance. 

Thus reassured, the cowards again became boast- 
ingly braye, the weak-minded strong, and the vindic- 
tive still more activo in their malice; and the mid-day 


of the morrow was proclaimed as the time when she 
should be tortured, and suffer the death of a witch. 

Oh! brave young heart, will not your lips be 
unsealed when life is the stake and death the forfeit ? 

It needs not to tell of the preparations made for that 
scene of sacrifice; neither of the long hours spent by 
her, the innocent one, in preparation for a terrible 
passing-away from earth. 

One word from her lips would be sufficient for her 
safety; but that one word would doom the Indian girl, 
whe had dared all for her sake, to the same fate. 

Often and often she spurned the thought of betrayal ; 
but will she be firm of heart and stout of will enough 
to hold te her purpose when the horrors of a lingering 
death, or frightful torture, are glaring before her 


eyes? 

From her knees (for she had not forgotten the God 
of her fathers, and the little prayer her infant lips had 
learned,) they raised her, and sustained by an unfalter- 
ing trust im beaven, she allowed herself to be 
decorated like a lamb for the slaughter—tricked out 
with Indian finery of wampum and beads and feathers, 
and led to the fatal post. 

With her chestaout hair floating in. wavy masses 
about her neck, and her clear blue eyes upturned to 
heaven, as if for aid, her cheeks unflushed as marble, 
her heart upheaving, and her hands clasped, she stood 
awaiting her doom. 

The sunlight trembled on the tops of the loftiest 
trees, and the hour of torture was near at hand. Was 
the victim so lost to all around her—to the dreadful 
preparation for death—that she did not mark the 
swilt passing away of the allotted time? Was she 
communing with invisible spirits ? 

Many a tongue said so, 

But the fire was kindled, the arrows steeped in pitch 


the dull rumbling signal of death beating on the rude 
Indian drum, 

Water dropping on a flint will, in time, wear a hole ; 
and so, constantly repeated words will at length leave 
an impression on any heart. 

How much more so, then, when the heart is, as it 
were, slowly pouring out its precious tide. Such 
| came to be the case after a time, with Seeg-wun the 
| Spring Spirit, for with her ears constautly filled with 
the charge of being a sorceress, the thought suddenly 
flushed through her brain that by counterfeiting such 
knowledge she might at least gain time, if not save her 


ife. 

A wonderful reaction took place in her appearance 
with the resolve; her face resumed its colour, her eyes 
flashed brilliantly, and from her lips glided the strains 
ofa gay, even joyous song. Startled at such a change, 
the group gathered round, made a wider circle, and 


spirits to her aid. But alas! they came not. Something 
more than human song, be it ever sweet, was needed 
to free her from the toils of the dark hunter death, who 
| with hounds of blood and weapons of destruction had 
| marked her for his prey. 

“ Let the torture begin!” commanded the medi- 
cine man. 

“ Let me fire the pile!” interposed the captive, as 
the faggots were being piled around her. ‘I will call 
it down from the burning sun!” 

And gathering a portion of ice that hung glittering 
from a huge trunk near, she concentrated the sun-rays 
into a focus upon the hand of the medicine man, until 
he drew back from the scorching. An old hunter's 
trick this, but new to the sons of the forest—one she 
had been taught when a mere child; and now turn- 
ing it to account, it established her powers at once as 
a rarely-gifted medicine, 

That ice could produce fire was beyond their simple 
comprehension, ‘hey knew nothing of the power of 
a lens, be it glass or any other substance, and they 
gazed in awe and fear on that frail girl drawing. down 
fire from the sun at her will. If she could do this, 
could she not also control the other elements ? 

More puzzled than any one else was the old, medi- 
cine man, who had boasted of his superior charms, and 
yet he was forced, in order to keep.up his reputation, 
to laugh it to scorn, and urge.on the execution of the 
sentence. 

Still, when he again commanded that it should pro- 
ceed, he tremble4, avd looked anxiously around, as if 
to watch the coming of evil spirits that would troop 
together at her call. 

But they came not, and the prisoner began to fear 
that the power she had shown would, only the more 
certainly ensure her 5 y destruction —that she 
had established a reputation fatal to ber hopes. Think 
as she might, she saw no other act of magic within 
her power of being accomplished, and could devise no 
means of escape. But she saw, the fearsof the many, 
and talked bravely of what would come upon them if 
but a single hair of her head was injured. 

Impressed with her words, full an hour 
and then, as .all yet remained. unmolested, they 
gathered new courage, aud like a flock of wolves, 





prepared, the knives and tomahawks sharpened, and | 


whispered among themselves that she was calling | 


urged each other on tothe consummation of the dag- 
tard deed. 

The wood was carefully piled around her—the bark 
and splinters placed in the best possible position fy; 
burning, in order that she might feel the full force of 
the fire before the smoke should stifle or render her 
insensible to the scathing flame, and then, at a motion, 
the torch was waved on high and kindling fiercely 
descended, lighting the fatal fire. 

Oh! shame upon those who stood idly by, wearing 
at least the forms of manhood, though possessed of tlio 
hearts of devils—a fair, young, innocent girl, wrapped 
to the very lips in sheeted flame and lurid smoke 
with none to pity and with none to save! 

With one unbound hand she covered her mouth 
to avoid inhaling the deadly air, and with the other 
she pointed upward, as if invoking aid or calling, 
down revenge from heaven. Her dress’ of skin had 
thus far protected her limbs, but now it was rolling 
up, and the fierce flames were eagerly wrapping them- 
selves around her delicate form and almost. bared and 
shrinking flesh. She was completely in the embrace 
of the demon of the flames, and woe betide his oft 
repeated kisses ! 

(To be continued.) 


THE WARNING HAND. 


“Crew up the foresail!” shouted the first mate of 
the Huron. 

This order was not given a moment too soon. 

The gale which had commenced in the morning 
had been gradually increasing, until eight bells in the 
first night-watch (eight o'clock), when it seemed to 
have reached its climax, and blew “ great guns ” from 
the northwest. 

There was also a tremendous sea, which mais 
everything crack in the old craft, as she reeled and 
plunged, like an obstinate pig, beneath the blows 
inflicted upon her by the white tails of Neptune's 
“ coursers.” 

The fore and mizen topsails had been taken in, 
and nothing now remained except a close-reefed main- 
topsail, the topmast staysail, and the foresail, the latter 
of which was already giving ominous warnings of an 
“intention ” to part company with the ship, and fly 
off in tatters to leeward. 

But, as we have seen, the mate was determined not 
to permit a catastrophe of this nature, 
| In obedience to his orders, the men sprang to tho 
| clewlines, the buntlines, and the sheets. Then, as 
| the ship gave a side-lurch to windward, the sheets 
| were “let go,” and by quick and vigorous work the 
| flapping sail was clewed up ere it began again to fill. 
In less time than is occupied in relating the fact, 
| the men were skippiag out upon the yard-arms, and 

presently they were engaged in pulling up the sail. 
| Suddenly, however, the ship made a furious plunge, 
the sail flew up, and Tom Leaward, the best seainan 
| and most jovial shipmate that ever handled marliu- 
| Spike, or saved a share of “ duff” for an absent chur, 
| was knocked from the weather yard-arm into the 
| wild, tempestuous sea. 

“Man overboard! Tom Leaward is overboard!” 

came from the fore-yard in wild, ringing tones. 

“A rope! a rope!” was shrieked forth from the 

trough of the remorseless waves. 

Springing to the main-rigging, the mate snatched a 
| coil from @ pin, and hurled it towards the white face, 
| which he could just distinguish through the gloom 
| that shrouded the wild waters. 

Then he darted off, and threw himself into the 
mizen-chains, 

Tom had succeeded in grasping the rope which liad 
Leen thrown to him, as the mate perceived, upon gain- 
ing the position to which we have alluded. Peering 
into the dark waves beneath him, he beheld the 
seaman clinging to the piece of rigging with a tenacious 





grasp. 
Suddenly the ship rolled over to windward, bring- 
ing Tom so near to the mate that the latter might 
have touched him. 
‘Lhe next moment a huge wave broke over the head 
— struggling man, and he threw up ‘one of bis 
ds. 


That hand the mate might easily have grasped, and 
thus saved the life of T'om Leaward. 

But, instead of doing so, he drew back, muttering 
something between his teeth, while the phosphores- 
cent gleam of the water lighting lis features, re- 
—_ a dark and almost fiendish expression in his 
eyes 

An instant afterward, the ship rolled back to lee 
ward, and ‘l'om was’seen ne more ! ; 

° wy g had the mate refused to grasp the extended 
an 

Surely, some demon must have been near to suggest 
the dark thought which had prompted him to act 1 
this manner; to rewind him that lie might thus avenge 





himself upon the man for whom Lucy Manton, the {siz 
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belle of N——— had rejected him (the mate, ) confessing, 
at the same time, that Tom was her acknowledged 
lover. 

But now, as the mate stood glaring upon the dark 
waters that rolled under him, a terrible feeling of re- 
morse came over his spirit, causing big drops of sweat 
to start out upon his forehead, while he felt as though 
a vulture was gnawing at his heart. 

Oh, if it were possible for Tom to make his appear- 
ance again, to raise his band once more above the 
centending waves, how gladly, how. eagerly would 
the mate have. grasped the quivering: fingers, and 
saved the young man’s life ! 

But alas! this could never happen, and the mate 
turned his face from the dark sea with a groan and a 
shudder. He felt that conscience would destroy the 

of his future life ; tht he could never again look 
a fellow-creature in the eye with a steady glance. 

As he grasped the shrouds for the purpose of re- 
turning to thedeck, he beheld a white, boyish face 
peering at him over the rail. An exclamation of hor- 
ror escaped the lips.of the mate, for he believed that 
this person had been a witness to the event which had 
recently taken place. 

“ Who is there?” he asked in a hollow voice. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the other, tossing his 
arms about his head; ‘it's only Lucius, you know; 
only Lucius, who couldn’t sleep, and so came up to 
see the man drown. Didu’t you see his hand thrown 
out of the water? It was.a right goodly sight to see 
the way his hand went up. But why didn’t you catch 
it and pull him out? . Lucius would have done so! 
Lucius wouldn’t have let him go down!” 

“ Hush! hush!” whispered the . mate, as he sprang 
to the deck. “‘ Go below, and never say that again!” 

The lunatic, for such he was, shrank away, mut- 
tering: 

“The hand! the hand! A right goodly'sight was 
the hand raised up over the water!” 

“Go below, I tell.you!” oried the mate, fiercely, as 
he snatched a belaying pin from the rail. 

At this sight the boy disappeared through the com- 
panion-way, witha wild ery, and with both hands 
clasped over the top of his head, In this region he had 
been struck,a few weeks previously by a block which 
had fallen from aloft and injured him,so)badly that his 
reason deserted him. ‘ 

Scarcely had he disappeared when the men, who 
had completed their. werk upon the foreyard, came 
“tumbling” aft in a body to hear: about their ship- 
mate. 

“It’s no use,” said the mate, not daring to lift his 
eyes; ‘‘ you'll never see poor Tom again! He let go 
the rope at the moment I was about to seize him! I 
think when the ship lurched that she must have 
struck him upon the head!” 

This explanation satisfied. the« men, who now 
returned to the forecastle to hold a mournful discussion 
upon the fate of their shipmate 

Shortly afterwards, the other watch was called, and 
when the mep composing it were made acquainted 
with the loss ef Tom Leaward, the melancholy news 
seemed to cast a gloom over the spirits of all, while 
many of the older seamen actually shed tears, so 
much was the young sailor beloved by the crew. 

The larboard watch having been relieved, went 
below, but there was not a man that could sleep 
80 soon after the sad event which had taken place. 

At the end of five hours they were again on deck to 
relieve their shipmates. The weather had not changed 
since they went below. ‘The gale continued to sweep 
with dismal sbrieks through the shrouds, and the old 
ship plunged wildly amoung the heavy seas.- The 
gloom would have been intense but for the strange, 
phosphorescent light emitted by the waves. Sparks of 
fire seemed to flash among the white clouds of foam as 
they drifted over the sea. A child looking on the 
spectacle might have fancied that the stars had fallen 
from the sky into the.ocean. 

“Poor Tom Leaward! His grave is among these 
fire-flies of the sea!”, thought the ‘sailors, as they 
gazed upon the wild waters. 

Suddenly they were startled by a.cry from the mate, 
who had been leaning over the quarter-rail, with his 
eyes fixed upon the turbulent billows. 

“Ok! my God! my God!” 

The men rushed aft in a: body, when by the light of 
the ship's lantern they beheld their officer staggering 
towards the mizen-mast, like a drunken’..man, his 
fuce as pale as death, his lips .colourless, and: his 
eyes bulging from his) head with: an expression of 
terror. / WN ’ 

“What is the matter, sir?” inquired one of the 
men. ' j i 

“There ! there!” gasped the mate, pointing towards 
the weather-tail, ‘under ithe ship's quarter! I saw 
it! Isawit!. Oh, my Godt” wb et 

The men: sprang to thebulwarks, and’ peered! over 
them into the sea. At first they could see nothing, 
but the next-moment, as:a huge wave swept against 


the side of -the vessel and scattered into liquid frag- 





ments, they uttered a simultaneous ery of superstitious 
horror; for they now distinctly bebeid a white hand 
raised above the water. Shudderinghy they started 
back and stood looking at each other with pale faces 
and wondering eyes. Nota word was spoken for some 
momeuts, when one of them, an old sailor, shook his 
head ominously and remarked : 

“T fears it means no good to the old craft, my lads. 
I takes it as a sort of warning from poor Tom's 
spirit!” 

The men now ventured to look over the rail again, 
but.this time the hand was not to be seen. 

“It's gone, sir,” said the old sailor, turning to 
ae “What d'ye think was the meaning of 
it 

“T—I don’t know,” stammered the mate, in a husky 
voice. ‘You had better go ferward—go forward all 
of you!” he added, almost fiércely. 

The men obeyed, when the mate commenced to 
walk the deck with rapid strides. 

“Tt could not have been mere fancy,” he muttered, 
“ for they saw it too. Oh, God! that fearful sight. It 
was his hand—his hand as. I beheld it when— 
when Mov 

He concluded with a groan,.and advancing fearfully 
to the rail, again peered into the sea. 

But nothing was-now to be seen except the wildly 
hissing waters, and he breathed a sigh of -relief. 

“ Perhaps I shall never see it again,” he muttered. 
“ May heaven grant that such may’ be the case!” 

And he resumed his nervous walk upon the quarter- 
deck, occasionally advancing to the rail to cast a 
frightened glance into the water, and muttering a low 
“Thank heaven!” when he perceived that the vision 
was not tliere. 

A few hours afterwards, the light of dawn began 
—— upon the waters, and the other watch was 
called. 

Of course the men did not fail to relate the affair of 
the hand to their wonder-stricken slripmates, and as 
many of the listeners were superstitious the effect can 
be better imagined than described. 

All hands seemed to agree that it was a warning 
from their drowned messmate—a dark warning of 
shipwreck or some other calamity. Even the captain, 
who prided himself upon his wisdom, seemed to 
entertain the same opinion. 

The carpenter was at once despatched to make an 
examination of the hold, while the officers were 
ordered to go over the craft, from stem to stern, to see 
whether everything was in its place and in ship-shape 
condition. 

The carpenter and the officers having brought a 
satisfactory report to the captain, the latter remarked 
that his conscience was satisfied, and that if the vessel 
should take it into her head to go to the bottom, it 
would not be his fault. 

The subsidence of the gale was followed by a week 
of good weather, during which nothing was seen of 
the mysterious hand which had created so much ex- 
citement among the crew of the Huron. 

The vessel was now approaching Oape Horn, and 
bad weather was looked for. It came thundering upon 
the old craft one night, just as tle larboard watch made 
its appearance on deck, comp-lling every rag to be 
taken in with the exception of the main-topsail, and 
in a short time even that was reduced to a goose-wing. 
It was a gloomy night—the storm howling like a 
thousand furies through the shrouds of the vessel, 
which was every moment swept by heavy seas. 

The men of the watch were soon gathered aft under 
the round-house, closely muffled in their pea-jackets, 
while their officer stood by the weather-rail. He had 
been looking to windward, but now happening to cast 
a glance under the ship’s quarter, he again beheld 
above the surface of the raging tides tliat fearful hand 
which he had hoped le would neversee again. Yes, 
there it was, held above the crest of a foaming wave, 
as before, whitely gleaming in the phosphorescent 
light of the sea! 

With one wild and terrible cry the mate fell sense- 
less to the deck, and at the same moment a huge wall 
of water rushed down upon the ship, and, lifting him 
like a feather, carried him far away to leeward. 

The men, hearing the ery of their officer, had 
rushed from their shelter to ascertain the cause; but 
the noise of the approacliing sea warned them to save 
themselves by clinging to the running rigging of the 
mizen-mast. Now, however, they sprang to the 
weather-rail just in time to catch a glimpse of the 
hand ere it disappeared. 

“ Boys,” said the old seaman to whom ‘we have 
already alluded, “you'll see that hand no more. It 
was a warning of the doom of our mate, who has been 
twashed overboard. I saw, his form as it was borne off 
by the sea!” t : 

We have’ but a few more words to’ adil. When the 
rest of the crew were made acquuitited with the facts 
we have just related, the excitement was intense, and 
numberless were the questions showered upon the lar- 
board watch from all sides. 








The loss of the mate, coupled as it was with the ap- 
pearance of the mysterious hand, seemed to inspire 
every man with feelings of superstitious awe. 

But the next day it was rumoured that the captain 
had found in the room of the lunatic a piece of heavy 
wood with a stuffed glove attgched to it in such a way 
as to occupy an upright position. 

A long string was fastened to this novel eontrivance, 
by which means the boy could easily have lowered it 
through the dead-light into the sea. 

Our readers will remember that the sight of Tom’s 
hand raised above the water had produced a strang 
impression upon the disordered brain of Lucius, and 
it was probably this influence that bad inspired him 
with the strange whim of creating the deception al- 
luded to. 

The greater portion of the crew, however, refused to 
credit the rumour, and always insisted that the hand 
they had seen was that of their beloved shipmate, wh« 
had resorted to this means to warn them of the doom 
which finally befell the mate of the Huron! RB. §. 








Sratz or Rome.—A correspondent writes to us 
thus :—“ The carnival in Rome has been a most stupid 
slow affair this year, and murder flourishes in Rome 
every day about twelve cases of stabbing in the open 
streets are brought into the hospitals. Two gentlemen 
were stopped the otherevening in the carriage retura- 
ing from their bankers’, and were both killed witliin 
twenty yards of the Corso, and the thieves carried off 
12,000 dollars. Recently in the Piazza di Spagna, a 
young Englishman was politely deprived of his wateli 
and 50 dollars quite early in the evening. ‘I'he state 
of things is becoming so exciting that nobody walks 
out without a heavily-leaded stick, with which, if pos- 
sible, to beat down and stun the wretched brutes, who 
thiuk no more of killing than of shooting a rabbit, and 
yet so near Papal instruction as to what they should 
do.” 


Ex-Major YELVERTON AND HIS Two WiveEs.— 
It is probable that the numerous section of the pubiic 
who relish sensation episodes will be deprived, for 
some time at least, of the gratification to be derived 
from the rehearsal at the bar of the House of Lords 0! 
the celebrated Yelverton marriage case. The gallant 
ex-major, who had cited his first wife to the highes: 
tribunal in the land, now finds himself met by a difli- 
culty which his legal advisers did not anticipate when 
the, appealed to the law lords to step in and decide the 
question at issue. Mrs. Yelverton objects to meet her 
husband on this nentral ground until the latter has 
furnished her with the necessary funds for the pre- 
paration of her case, and has applied to the House of 
Lords to make an order calling on the Hon. Mr 
Yelverton to pay her £500 on account. If the case 
were in the Court of Divorce, in Westminster Hall. 
instead of being translated to the House of Lords, the 
application would be granted asa matter of course, 
afd the general opinion is that their lordships wil! 
have no alternative but to make the order as prayed. 
But, admitting the order to be made, it is just p »ssible 
that it cannot be served, as it is reported that the 
appellant has left England for a transatlantic trip. 
which may be extended for an indefinite period. 
Meantime, although nominally the husband of two 
wives, he is debarred from the society of either, Mrs 
Forbes Yelverton having, very naturally, declined to 
live with him until she is enabled to solve the mystery 
of who's who. 

Tre Porr’s TraRA.—A general error prevails con- 
cerning the tiara worn by the Pope. It is a tall, 
conical, close-fitting cap, having on it three crowns 
placed above each other, the whole surmounted by a 
cross. Until the time of Boniface VIIL., in 1300, the 
tiara of the Roman Pontiffs had but ene crown; Boni- 
face adled a second, probably to signify by a crown 
over a crown his sovereignty over kinus. A French 
Pope, Benedict XII., added the third. Certain mysti- 
cal reasons are attributed to him for so doing. He is 
supposed to have imagined that the first signified the 
Church militant, the second the Ohurch suffering, and 
he wished also to represent the Church triumphant. 
The tiara designates the material empire, and tle 
mitre the episcopal power. Before the Pope begins 
officiating he wears the tiara, but during the service it 
is placed on the altar, and the mitre replaces it on his 
head. All the Popes have not had a tiara made for 
them expressly. ‘The tiaras, to the number of seven 
or eight, since the great schism, have passed succes- 
sively to each Pontiff in the ‘l'reasury of the Vatican, 
and are State property. Before the revolution, until 
the time of Pius V1., the Pontifical Treasury contained 
the famous tiaras of Jules L1., Paul IIl., Gregory 
XIII., and Clement VILI. ‘They were of great value, 
as Pius VI., at the Treaty of Tolentino, gave them to 
represent several millions of francs. By that treaty 
the Papacy lost all the tiaras. After the French Con- 
cordat Napoleon I. presented a new tiara to Pius VIT. 
In the making of this tiaya, which was effected at 
Paris, a number of the diamonds belongirg to the old 
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tiaras were used, as well as a superb emerald belong- 
ing to Gregory XIII. The Napoleon tiara, as ‘it is 
called, is still in the service of the Papacy. It has 
been repaired several times, and now serves for Pius 
IX., and was also made use of by Leo XI., Pius VII., 
and Gregory XVI. Its value is 217,000f., and its 
weight 8lb.—8Ib. of gold, rubies, pearls, and diamonds! 
This tiara is rarely worn, The Napoleon tiara was 
the only one of value possessed by the Pope, when in 
1855 the Queen of Spain sent another weighing 3lb., 
and worth about 300,000f. The three crowns in 'the 


Isabella tiara are similar, while in the Napoleon one | 


they are varied. It contains 19,000 precious stones. 
The top of the crown consists of a single sapphire. 








THE CASTLE OF GHOULS. 


I was travelling, with my friend, through Silesia— 
visiting the different places of note, 

“You are travellers who seek all that is strange 
and wonderful?” said to us, one day, an old, grey- 
headed man, to whom we had related some of our 
adventures. 

“ Yes, we like to see all that is extraordinary, even 
to the marvellous.” 

“ You have nerve for anything?” 

“It is not for us to boast, beyond saying that we 
always have had nerve for whatever we have encoun- 
tered.” 

“You have not mentioned to me the Castle of 
Ghouls!” said the old man, with a sharp look. 

“ We never keard of it till now.” 

“ You should visit it then, if you have the courage.” 

“ Where shall we find it?” 

“Twenty leagues southward, among the moun- 
tains.” 

“ How shail we find it?” 

“ Go to Schweidnitz and procure a guide.” 

“And what shall we see to reward us for the 
journey ?” 

“Ah! that indeed. What will you not see? I 
should like to hear your story after you have been 
there,” 

Ts the castle haunted ?” 

“There are those who say it is,” replied the old 
man, nodding his head with a mysterious air. 

“It certainly has an ominous name,” rejoined I. 

“Tt was not given to it without reason, you may be 

sure.” 
“ Well,” said my friend,“ I have no fear of any- 
thing unearthly, because I have no faith in ghosts; 
-sut there are such beings as robbers, and in some of 
these old deserted castles and towers, I doubt not they 
find refuge, and play their cunning off upon the igno- 
rant and superstitious.” 

“T believe you, sir; but I believe more—that some 
of these places are at times tenanted by beings from 
another world.” 

My friend and I exchanged glances, with incredu- 
lous smiles. 

We finally terminated the conversation by the de- 
claration that we would visit the Castle ef Ghouls; 
and the old man made us promise that we would 
write to him, and give him an account of our adven- 
tures. 

It was just at the dawn of a beautiful summer's 
morning, that we set off, with a guide, to visit the 
Castle of Ghouls. We had ten miles to ride, over a 
hilly country, and then about a mile to toil up a steep 
acclivity on foot. 

By ten o'clock we saw it high above us, looking as 
wild and romantic as heartcould wish. It formed the 
apex of a steep, rocky hill, gnd seemed as if perched 
among the clouds. ‘T'he last approach to it was by 
artificial steps, for so sharp was the ascent, that the 
foot could not have kept its hold otherwise, 

It was built of heavy stone, on the edge of a cliff, 
and on three sides had a sheer descent of five hundred 
feet, to where a mountain stream went brawling and 
foaming over its rocky bed. 

The foundation-stenes were immense, and the whole 
massive structure caused us to wonder at the labour 
and skill displayed in bringing them up such an 
awful height and forming them into an edifice destined 
to endure for centuries. 

There was no moat around the walls, and no need of 
any—for with its huge gates shut, its portculJis dropped, 
and its garrison on the alert, ten thousand men could 
not have taken it, 

We passed through a gloomy arch, a small ante- 
room, and entered a spacious hall, where there was 
everything to recall the days of feudalism—for the 
castle, notwithstanding the fearful name which the 
superstitious peasantry had given it, really belonged 
to a living count, who took a pride in keeping it fur- 
nished as in ancient times, and a pleasure in permitting 
strangers to visit it. 

No offe had lived in it fora quarter of a century; 
but persens were employed to go through it as often as 





once a week, sweep and dust it, and see that every- 
thing was keptin order. 

From the moment we entered it, till we had spent 
hours in passing through the different apartments, “ve 
were so deeply interested in looking at the antique 
furniture, the old-fashiened hangings, and the ancient 
implements of war and the chase—that we completely 
lost sight of the terrors supposed to be connected with 
the place. 

“ Well, I fancy we have seen all there is above 
ground worth looking at, and now suppose we go 
below!” I said to the guide, as we at length returned 
from our explorations tc the great hall. 

“No,” said the fellow, shaking his head, “I shall not 
go below!” 

“ Why not?” 

“T don’t want to tempt the devils!” 

“Oh! so the devils are down there, are they ?” 

“Tn the daytime.” 

* But where are they in the night ? ” 

“ All over the castle.” 

“ Did you ever see any?” 

“T never spent the night here, and wouldn't for all 
the gold you gentlemen have got.” 

“ Why, it seems you have become timid, all of a 
sudden! When we asked fora guide to conduct us to 
the Castle of Ghouls you were sent to us; and when 
we inquired if you had any fear of visiting the haunted 
place, you laughed in derision, and led ‘us to believe 
you were above the superstitions of your class ! ” 

“If I hadn't, perhaps you wouldn’t have employed 
me,” said the fellow, frankly. 

“ You deceived us, then?” 

“T have fulfilled my agreement in bringing you 
here and showing you over the castle.” 

“ But not all over it—-we have not seen the vaults 
and the dungeons.” 

“‘ And if you take my advice you won't, either.” 

** But suppose we decline your advice ? ” 

n “Thea you can go down, if you choose—but I 
ion’t |” 

“ What are you afraid of?” 

“They say ‘there are strange 
down there!” 

“ Who says?” 

“Everybody who knows.” 

“ But why down there any more than up here?” 

“ Because the demons love the dark—it is the same 
up here in the night.” 

“And who ever saw or heard anything un- 
natural ?” 

“ Hundreds of people have heard strange noises 
here in the night, and have seen the castle lit up, 
when nobody was here, with different coloured 
lights.” 

“ Of course somebody must have been ‘here, or they 
could not have been here to see themselves ! ” 

“ They saw from a distanve; they didn’t dare to 
come here; they might have been carried off, or torn 
to pieces, or struck dead, or made blind, or ——” 

“ Have discovered the trick! ” chimed in my friend, 
with a laugh. “ What say you, Bentley?” he con- 
tinued, turning to me and speaking in English: 
“ shall we leave this fellow out and go:down by our- 
selves? I am anxious to see and hear‘some of these 
wonderful things, though I certainly expect to be dis- 
appointed.” 

We were standing in the great hall, with the after- 
noon sun streaming in, in golden lines, through the 
high narrow windows; butas he ceased speaking, and 
before I had time to reply, the room became suddenly 
as dark as twiliglit, there was a sharp, blinding flash, 
followed instantly bya clap of thunder'that made the 
whole castle tremble. T were all natural mani- 
festations—for a storm had suddenly collected, and a 
cloud passed over the the effect was a little 
startling, I must confess; and both my friend and I 
made a quick step backward; whileithe guide, witha 
prayer for mercy, fell upon his knees aud uttered an 
Ave Maria. 


sights and sounds 


Now it is a fact—let the philosophy of it be what it. 


may—that if, at the moment of calm, unswerving 
courage, the nervous system, by any means, receives’ 
a shock sufficient to abate full confidence and let into 
the mind a single doubt, thatdoubt may become the 
germ of an sbeolute terror, and cause the individual 
to display a cowardice that neither he ner his friends 
would have possible—as witness the brave 
soldier, who has risen high pure merit, ‘most 
shamefully disgracing himself in some unfortunate, 
hour of trial. 

In some slight degree, this was the effect of the, 
sudden storm upon us; at least I did not:second my 
friend’s proposition of going down into the vaults and 
dungeons, and he did not repeat it. 

The storm 'that had co}lected so suddenly soon be- 
came one of great'fury—the wind howling and shriek-_ 
ing around the castie, the lightuing flashing, | 
the thunder crashing, and the rain falling in torrents. 
Was it fancy that, during the lull in the tempest, gave 
to our ears the strange noises of moans, cries of dis- 


something 
‘| and with a cold thrill, that ‘more 





tress, the clanking of clidins, the creaking 
the banging of deors? ~ 

We each believed we heard ‘these sounds, and my 
friend and I exchanged glances of wonder increasin 
to awe’; while our timid and superstitions guide shrank 
back appalled, threw’ himself down in a corner, and 
buried his face in his hands. 

as is it? ’ said miy’ companion, in a serious 
tone; and at that moment a vivid flash of lightning 
made his face look ghastly. 

“Heaven knows!” I answered; “it certainly is 
not the wind!” 

The storm for hours—one of the most fearful 
Tever wi , and night drew on with scarcely any 
abatement in the tem 

The whole atmosphere seemed ‘surchargeil with 
electricity. It came down from the heavens in forked 
chains, shivering trees and ‘splitting ‘rocks, and at 
times # danced and crinkled over the breast-plates, 
morions, lance-heads, spurs, and battle-axes that hung 
— the walls, producing most ‘singular and start- 

fects. , 


ling 

There was a good deal of wind among the clouds, 
that kept them rushing'to and ‘fro—coming together, 
and parting and coming together again—like armies 
charging and retreating on the field of battle. 

The rain, meantime, came down like a deluge, 
pouring a thousand streams ‘down ‘the mountains’ 
sides, and filling’the regular water-courses and valleys 
with impassable torrents. 

With courage or without—with demons, robbers, or 
untenanted halls—without ‘food or lights—we saw we 
were shut in there for the night, for it was almost 
certain death to attempt to gain the plain below in 
the darkness that’had to gafher over the scene, 
ere we relinguished the hope of the storm passing on- 
ward by daylight. 

When our guide peresived the night'coming rapidly 
on, he statted up in terror, and declared he must escape 
from that awful place. We told him the result would 
‘be death. 

“ Better death with God and nature, than with the 
spirits of the damned!” was his reply. 

We used everything ‘but force to detain him. He 
would go. He-went. Was it fancy again, or did we 
hear a wild, hollow laugh as he plunged into ‘the- 
storm? ‘Three days after, his swollen and putrid 
corpse was found in a meadow, where the subsided 
waters had heft it. 

In that lonely castle, on that dark night, in that 
terrific tempest, without food, without light, and with 
the strange noises I have mentioned, at longer or 
shorter intervals, sounding in our ears, it will readily 
be concsived our situation was anything but agree- 
able. 

As night was now setting in fast, and we had no 
light forthe gloomy hours to follow, we to 
arrange some old, quaintly-carved ‘chairs, with eush- 
ioned seats, on which to rest our w limbs, and 
perhaps to sleep’; and having done this, we stretched 
ourselves upon ‘them, in close proximity to each other. 

The storm now for the ‘first ‘time seemed to be 
passing onward; the lightning was less vivid, and 
the thunder, though still heavy, gradually grew more 
distant, while the wind blew less fiercely, and the rain 
began ‘to slacken, leading us to believe that the worst 
was over, 

For the last half-hour, teo, with the exception of 
the wild laugh.at ‘the departure of the guide, we ‘had 
heard nothing of the strange noises which had ‘caused 
us so much wonder; and we began to ‘indulge the 
hope that, after all, we should have a peaceable night 
of it, and we gradually fell into a deep, heavy sleep. 

Iwas awakened, I cannot tell how, with a sensa- 
: rather ha sew @ consciousness, of some strange, 
diving body being ‘in the apartment. 

L raised myself upon my elbow, and looked around 
upon the inky darkness, but could no object 
whatever; and Iwas in the act of ‘mentally chiding 
myself for my foolish fancy, when a distant flash of 
lightning shone in through ‘the-high, narrow windows, 
and for an:instant.revealed to my astonished gaze tlie 
figure of aman; iu a coat of mail, with helmet on and 
visor down, such as might have stood ‘there some 
hundreds of years before. 


of hinges, 


being or an intangible apparition.. ; 
uble darkness followed the bright flash, and I 

wwas left to the horror of uncertain speculttion. 
Something, however, I felt certain I had seen— 
ing belonging either to this world or the other ; 


terror than anything I hiad-ever knewn, | excheimetl: 
“In the mame.of God, who are you, and ‘whai do 


you seek?” 
There was.a followed by a oud, 


| -wild, hollow laugh, like that ‘I had ‘heard ‘at the 


departure of the guide 
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“ What is it?” cried my friend, in accents of fear. 

As he spoke, there was a heavy, clanking sound, as 
of aman walking in armour; and a moment or two 
after, my companion shrieked out : 

“Help! Bentley—help! somebody is strangling 

e!” 

The sound of a fearful struggle, and another hoarse 
laugh from the demon, reached me at the same mo- 
ment. Now really terrified and bewildered, I impul- 
sively, I may say instinctively, sprang forward in the 
darkness, and found myself in contact with the un- 
known. He was tangible at least; and with this 
knowledge, my courage returned; and I grappled 
with him as with a human foe, and the three of us 
rolled ov @r and over on the floor together. At last I 
got him by the throat, and held on like a tiger, and 
gradually choked the strength out of him; and then 
my friend and | were able:to:managehim and keep 
him harmless the rest of*that long, dreary, night. 

Daylight came at last, and. showed.our demon,to be 
—a raving maniac! 

Thus we solved the modern mystery of the haun 
castle—the Castle of Hohenberg—misnamed) the 
Castle of Ghouls! How long the madman had lived 
there, keeping up his nightly clamour, and how he 
had obtained his food, we never ascertained and never 
cared to know: enough, foryus that we had for tle 
time laid the spirits of plaet A 

We kept our promise-tp t 
a thrilling’ ‘off our ath 
clusion was) Geubtless : 
had 
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“5. As for all the forces of the island, let them 
come to Ngaruawalhia that there may be selected— 
200 out of each 1,000 


50 » 500 
40 , » 400 
20 » 200 
10 , ae 
10 ,, ” 50 
‘Listen all tribes, all chiefs. This is my word sent 


to all of you. 

“1. To all the tribes to occupy Meremere. 

“2, If a tribe wishes to goto any place, letit be sent 
with consent of the tribe, and of the chiefs of the 
army; lest it go or remain in discontent. If con- 
sent is not given it must stay. The cause for 
consideration for the great day (of battle). 

“4, About property and food. Take all guns, powder, 
bullets, copper caps, cartouche boxes, coats, watches, 
‘money, rings, hats. ‘hese take. Thethings to leave 
an the body of the slain are shoes, stockings, shirt and 
‘trousers, leave these on his body. 

“5. Let the plunder of eacls tribe and of each man 
be brought to one hi One for Waikato, one for 
Maniapoto, one for Ngatiana, each having its own 
guardian. 

“ Let the name of each man be written on the pro- 
perty (plundered by him). It will be marked with 
‘the. king’s seal. The only things which will be 


: pquickly delivered (to the man who took, them) will: be 


and) bullets; other pro- 


guns; powder, copper caps, 
: ole hap till the. end, when his own will be 


each man, 
“ AMP these laws have been consented to publicly. 
, “By King Marurarra Poranau.” , 
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1) Bune iano doubisalihs—the Volaatoors of England 


proves a ‘natives —_ de 

advanoé treepe to the death. ., | ivecbecome an arTayy: "Yet itigeéme only yesterday, 
The pro digplays considerable. ingenuity 80 to.ayesk; thet thagtbere sim phyadiiane, springing 

in its drafting, and: the ae of papmot | +, arms- with & pat ti6) fin puloey,to resent the Bi 

toe broadly asserted to offend, ° It is a the breathing of nations! inoultandSwh oftiadasion, 


king is far from absolute, and that- hei? anxious’ to 
rule according to constitutional usage. Ngaruawahia 
is fixed upon as the capital of this island,and is to be 
the abode of royalty. 

One thing, strikes,us, forcibly on. reading this, pro- 
clamation, and ,it is the, necessity om the pert of, the 
authorities for utterly, annihilating, that, political or- 
ganization amongst the Maoris,.of which the king is 
the head. and, expression,,, 

lt. is. incompatible, with. public, safety, aud with the 
peaceable settlement. of, the country, to have two | 
sovereignsexercising dominion.in this island. Either | 
the king, movement, mush be destroyed by force—and, | 
by force it-must be, if destroyed.at all—or we must.all, 
make up our, minds, to leave, the country, 

This. organization, is,too-deep-rooted to be destroyed. 
inja singlebattle,.aud we must, be.slow to listen to the 
professions ,.of,, these men. while they.are in.a position 
to.rebel. .Wihen; they have.ccased to, be dangerous,; 
then let us have,peace; untilthen, and until all, pos- 
sibility of iasniag royal proclamations, summoning the 
tribes ta war; and; arranging for the disposal, of the 
plunder of our; dead, is.,at,,anend,, it.is, premature: 
to, talk of peace or; entertain the, notion. af a com- 
promise. 

The, doqument,. and . Lhompson’s Jesuitical, letters, 
proverthe: king, novement to have, taken,deep, root in 
the minds of the Maori people, and, for the sake of 
humanity. alone, it.must. be, uprooted. 

The following is;the proclamation: 

TRANSLATION, 
' « Ngartawahia, October 8, 1863. 

“Tisten, all tribes of this island. This is a pro- 

ion according to’the law of God and of man. 

“ At tlie time of raising the king and his: laws, his 
councils, his magistrates, and his chiefs, within the 
jurisdiction of this king, were established laws held’ 
in esteem by’ the tribes of ‘this island, resting on the: 
word ef God.’ (Vihey continued im force) up to the 
time of fighting, (when) these laws fell. ‘The mode 
of falling was this: He (the king) had no: council, no 
magistrate, no policeman, nv ‘soldiers. ‘This man, the 
king; was wandering about without place of abode. The 
place appointed for his abode was Ngaruawaliia. His 
oid council liad Leen ‘put asid’, and’ the 68. 

“2. The law consents that’ (the should be 
restored to his dwelling’ at Ngnruawahia. This isthe’ 
dwelling-place of the king of tlie island: 

“3. The lew corisénis that'a learned council be 
establistiea as‘ a fountain-head for the laws’ of this 
island. If the king has's word’ to sny; let'it! go: before 
that council for them to consider. If judged! right, 





that couneil will’ write to all the chief: and) to the 
chiefs of the army aisd.''’ : 
“4. Let the magistrate attend to his work because 


and, in'the ordinary habiliments of civil life, receiving, 
at the hand of the drill-sergeant their elementary in- 
struction in military training. From “ awkward 
squads,” however, faking their first lessons ii drill, 
they soon became organized'companies, then instructed 
regiments, battalions, and brigades, and, finally, disci- 
plined divisions, eapable of being assembled as an 
effective army. So-rapidly has this transformation of 
the citizen into the soldier been. completed, that it 
has been likened tothe fableof the teeth sown by 
Cadmus rising from’ the ground’ as men } 
and the ancient fable may very well serve as an apt 
illustration of the actual fact. But their present state 
of military efficiency, however rapidly attained; lias 
not been acquired so readily or so easily as such a 
simile would imply: an armed man is merely an 
armed man, and not a. soldier ; the country needed 
soldiers—and seldiers, in the noblest sense of the word, 
the flower of the country’s’ manhood set themselves 
to beeome. By the cheerful sacrifice of valuable time, 
at the cost of personal comfort, and by tiie liberal ex- 
penditure of money, they showed that their patriotism 
was real, and not a sham. They resolutely and pa- 
tiently underwent the drudgery of drill, often under 
the most unfavourable circumstances, in order to be+ 
come disciplined;—by their unflinching application te 
the requirements of military duty, they’ conquered 
not a little vapid ridicule; and by their steady adhe- 
rence: to their object, answered the taunt that they 
were:“ playing at soldiers” by proving that they were 
volunteers in earnest, Everything that is earnestly 
done succeeds; and, consequently, the volunteer move- 
ment has become a great success, and is to-day not 
only a splendid fact, but a pregnant witness to the 
world that if we are a nation of shopkeepers, we pos- 
séss all tlie elements of military strength, with the 
will and the ability to use-it—if need be. 

The volunteers having thus attained to the status 
of a foros, qualified in all its arms-to ‘bid defiance to 
an enemy; it is net to be wondered at that the citizen 
soldiers readily seize every opportunity for having a 
“ field-day,” in which they can exhibit the results of 
theit military education, and by their combined 
strength show, not only to their “ friends; eountry- 
men, and brothers,” but also to continental observers, 
that they’ are qualified’ to stand in array of battle 
whenever a foeshall be found rash enough to give 
them an opportunity of doing so, om the soil-of Eng- 
land. Therefore do the volunteers love ‘“field-days,” 
and have come to regard’ with’ especial favour their 
greatest field-day of all—Baster Monday: 

If there be anything, however; which acts as a 
drawback to the delight’ of volunteers generally .in 
assembling as an army on such occasions (and we 
have the authority of their special organ for saying 





evil has spread among the people. 


80); it'is the circumstance that'some of them may, or 
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rather must, be told off to fulfil the duties of reserve 
troops—that is to stand quiescent, without perhaps 
moving an inch or firing a single shot, while the main 
body is hotly engaged. If your volunteer loves any- 
thing, itis the opportunity of burning powder and 
sharing in active movements—spreading out as skir- 
mishers, charging or retreating at “the double ;” in 
fact all the movements of a “ heady fight” delight all 
volunteers; but to simply march out to some special 
spot, and there stand or sit till the mimic battle is lost 
and won without him, and then march back again, is 
to every volunteer a thing “‘ most tolerable and not to 
be endured.” 

Even as regards the feeling of a regimental com- 
mander or brigadier of volunteers, we are assured that 
the one object. of his profound horror on a field-day 
is a battalion standing at ease, and out of sight of 
the operations; in short, in exactly the position which 
reserves, scientifically speaking, should occupy. The 
sight which warms his blood, arouses his enthusiasm, 
and makes him thoroughly happy, is a bustling, 
brisk, and spirited sham-fight, in which there is 
constant changing of front, marching, counter- 
marching, attack, and defence, even though the unity 
of the drama may suffer, and half the troopsengaged 
may, during most of their time, be employed in as- 
sailing positions into which no enemy could by any 
possibility have. thrown himself, from positions into 
which vo.general:could by any possibility have thrown 
them. A commander of regulars, however, would 
most assuredly act on the fundamental axiom, in war, 
that a general should always hold a body of reserves 
well in hand. 

The reason for this diversity of instinct between the 
general of regulars.and the brigadier offvolunteers must 
be obvious to the meanest capacity. The latter knows 
every grey-or green corps which he sees there before 
him. to be. made up of men who have gained tlieir ef- 
ficieicy byan amount of steady self-sacrifice which 
has called: forth his most emphatic admiration and 
respect. He knows how through the dark winter 
evenings, in spite of atrocivuus weather and thin 
musters, they, have worked on at squad drill, company 
pdrill, battalion drill, day after day, and week after 


week. 

The first and great reward, no doubt, which they 
have looked for is the consciousness that, so far as in 
them lies, England can take her right position in the 
world—that of a mighty nation thoroughly ready to 
defend herself; if needs.ntst; against any or all comers. 
But behind that, and many steps below it, is the plea- 
sure of a real good field-day. . 


a ‘rare event. ‘I'wo or three in the year, with per- 
haps a week or a fortnight during the slack autumn 
time, is all'that they get: A whole day in which they 
can do what they please is therefore a very precious 
thing to them; not lightly to be thrown away. ‘l'hey 
are quite ready to zive it, and give it freely, for the 
good of the force, that tle whole. volunteer body may 
be brought more thoroughly up to: its work. They 
will be out the whole day, exposed to the missiles 
of the heavens—rain, or hail; or'sleet—witliout a mur- 
mur, provided ‘they are:kept under the fire of terres- 
trial enemies also. 

Bat to-waste (as they holiPit) their whole day as 
reserves iva nook of the Brighton or Surrey downs, 
rained upon, haileduron, blown upon, within hearing 
of the boom of guns. of position, the roar of field-piaces, 
and the cracking of rifles, while they themselves have 
never even deployed into line ot pulled a trigger on 
visible: or invisible foe, simply becanse in real war 
they would have been kept just where they have 
been, doing nothing—tliis to them purposeless sacri- 
fice to scientific tactics, is an inscrutable mystery. 
They “can’t see it,” as the phrase goes, and are 
marclied past at the end, jaded and out of heart, 
meditating, many of them, a speedy retirement into 
private life, leaving the country open to any amount 
of invaders. 

A better mood soon returns; no: doubt, to all who 
are worth the powder of their Government allowance 
of blank cartridges, but that is the sort of feeling, we 
are told, of which much has-been evinced within the 
last four years. 

The volunteers contend that a field-day for them is 
one thing, but a field-day in the army is quite another 
affair, because the regular troops ave constantly 
haviug field-days, ti!l the rank and file get to regard 
them as mere'routine work; to be shirked, if possible, 
or, at any rate, only to be done just well enough to 

muster, 

The. principal use.of field-days for the army, they 
urge, isto educate the staff; and, therefore, it is of 
importance that nothing should be allowed except 
such manoeuvres 48 might be necessary, or would not 
be: improper, in the face of an enemy; and it would 
be obviously wrong not to have proper supports and 
reserves, But as volunteers get only two, or perhaps 
three, field-days in the course of the year, the chief 





use to. them of these rare occasions should be, it is 


To them, at any rate to most of ttiem, a holiday is - 
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| VOLUNTEER SHAM FIGHT, ON EASTER MONDAY, AT FARLEY HEATH., 


argued, not so much to educate a staff, which indeed 
they do not possess, as to accustom corps, which at all 
other times drill alone, to move about without con- 
fusion amongst other corps, to become handy and 
prompt, and capable of executing all ordinary brigade 
and divisional movements rapidly. In short, to try to 
combine the work of half-a-vozen field-days in one: 
in the belief that the more times they can get from 
line into columns and back again, or change front, or 
get into echellon of battalions, the more good will their 
day do them, even though no battle ever was fought 
in which one-tenth of such manceuvres could have 
been executed. 

For our own part, we merely state the case, and 
do not pretend to decide whether the reasons urged 
on the volunteer side are logical or not. 

What is certain is, that however great may be the 
aversion of volunteers to figure as reserves, they all 
anxiously look forward to the occasions of field-days. 
and prepare for them with a will. Easter Monday 
excites volunteer enthusiasm to the highest pitch ; 
and for months before the day arrives the question of 
which is the mos: desirable locality wherein to hold 
the review becomes one of engrossing interest to 
them all, from colonel to drummer-bey. This year 
= question has been surrounded with some diffi- 
culty. 

The earliest suggestion of a fit terrain, was that the 
Easter Volunteer Review should be held on the high 
ground between Dover and Folkestone, instead of 
at Brighton, the ground being, it was asserted, ad- 
mirably adapted to the purpose; and, owing to the 
neighbourhood of the Sclool of Musketry at Hythe, of 
Shorncliffe Camp, and the garrison of Dover, likely to 
prove attractive to volunteers, besides affording military 
advantages of a character not available at Brighton or 
anywhere else on the coast. A meeting of command- 
ing officers, however, decided against the locality— 
taking into consideration that as Easter fell unusually 
early this year, there was too great a probability of 
unfavourable weather to make a field-day on the 
bleak and distant coast at all desirable. 

For a moment their resolution was shaken by the 
rumeur that the corporation of Brighton was prepared 
to pay all the railway costs; but that rumour proved 
to beincorrect. There was some talk of a subscription, 
and a few gentlemen put down their names; but, at 
Lord Elcho’s instance, the commanding officers very 
wisely refused to receive any eleemosynary aid at all. 
Still no other area sufficiently accessible, sufficiently 
large, and sufficiently dry—an important matter in 
March—presented itself instead ;, and although Epsom 
downs was proposed as a locality easily accessible 





well-known, and in every way convenient, this sug- 
gestion was also set aside, At length the difficulty 
was surmounted by the discovery that Farley Heath, 
near Guildford, was just the for the Easter 
Monday Volunteer Review. On inspection, the locality 
was discovered to possess an extraordinary number of 
advantages. Its extent was enormous, there was 
abundant room for mancuvring 20,000, or even 40,000 
men, with delightful scenery, and a commanding 
eminence, on which any number of spectators could 
witness the mimic warfare of the citizen army. An 
all-important consideration, too, was that there are 
three stations near the ground, end trains could run 
down in little more than an hour from Vauxhall and 
Waterloo, from Charing Cross and London Bridge, by 
the two lines of the South-Western and South- 
Eastern. A further consideration also weighed in 
favour of the proposed site, in the fact that no damage 
could be done to the ground or any injury whatever 
to cultivation ; the soil being pure sand, clad in very 
short heather and Iceland moss,—there was no game, 
searcely even a rabbit, no shelter for anything larger 
than a rat—nothing indeed which could by possibility 
be injured by the tramp of a whole army. Everything, 
therefore, it was reported by Colonel McMurdo, Lord 
Truro, and Colonel Buxton, was in favour of Farley 
Heath as the best locality for holding the review. 
But unfortunately these gentlemen made their report 
in its favour without including the lord of the manor 
in their reckoning. The beath belonged to Lord 
Lovaine, and Lord Lovaine refused to give his con- 
sent to the volunteers holding their review on his 
manor. We do not know what reason Lord -Lovaine 
could have had for his ungeverous refusal ; but the 
fact is well known that his lordship has never looked 
favourably on the volunteers; and last year, when the 
Government. proposed the vote for the volunteer 
service, his lordship got up and moved its rejection, 
although he took nothing by his motion, which was 
not even seconded, 

The refusal of Lord Lovaine did not, however, dis- 
courage the chiefs of the citizen soldiers, who had 
fixed on the locality of Guildford as the scene of the 
annual review. Repulsed by one local pctentate, they 
applied to his immediate neighbour, and were at once 
successful; Lord Truro nromptly receiving the official 
sanction of the Lord-Lieutenant of Surrey, and the 
kind and liberal acquiescence of Lord Grantley, to 
hold the Easter Monday review on the spot selected— 
the western part of Blackheath, near Guildford, a 
manor adjoining that over which Lord Lovaine holds 
sway. There are, in fact, three manors which meet 
on the wide space of heathy country near Guildford, 





and they are severally in the possession of Lord 
Lovaine, Lord Grantley, and Lord Onslow. The 
failure of the first application, therefore, left two other 
resources open; but there was no need to make a third 
application. The ground promptly placed by Lord 

tantley at the disposal of the volunteers was surveyed, 
proved to possess all the ‘requisite advantages, and 
consequently the preparations for holding the review 
there went forward without further let or hindrance. 
A committee undertook the necessary arrangements, 
the railway companies exerted themselves to afford 
increased facilitice of transit, even constructing new 
platform accommodation to the extent of 400 yards 
at Guildford station, and making a new roadway 
thence to the Farnham road. The locality selected 
could scarcely have been better adapted for holding » 
review or sham fight, being easily accessible from the 
Chilworth, Shalford, Guildford, and Godalming sta- 
tions; and therefore not only convenient for metro- 
politan volunteers and sightseers, but also for those of 
Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. : 

One of the earliest questions raised, was whether 
the volunteers should leave the trains at Guildford 
and Chilworth stations, or at Peesmarsh and Shalford. 
In favour of the latter it was urged that the march 
thence to the scene of action would be shorter; but, 
on the other hand, Colonel McMurdo pointed out nu- 
merous advantages possessed by Guildford, especially 
insisting upon the fact that twenty thousand men could 
there obtain shelter, and that a hot breakfast could 
be provided at a comparatively small cost; near Shal- 
ford, moreover, there being a common, on which large 
booths could be erected for the sale of refreshments at 
a fixed scale of prices, conspicuously placed in front of 
each booth. As regards the various routes, it was 
stated that all the corps starting from London Bridge 
should assemble at Shalford Common, and be 
there—afterwards marching to the further part of 
Blackheath, so as to t an enemy supposed to 
be marching on Guildford; Volunteers leaving 
Waterloo station, to proceed direct to Guildford, and 
thence march to. that part of Blackheath nearest the 
town, their. duty being to represent a covering force 
thrown out in, its defence; their station to be 480 
the highest portion of the ground; and the 
feature of the field-day consisting of an attack upon 
the position thus allotted to them. 

The mme of operations thus briefly sketched, 
was fully carried out on the ground; and the handling 
of the Van army on this occasion gave—w® 
have rea to know—es much satisfaction to the 
citiaca soblicre themselves, as the evolutions afforded 
pleasure to the multitude of spectators. 





MRS. LARKALL’S BOARDING 


SCHOOL. 
By the Author of * Man and His Idol.” 


—_——_>———__ 
CHAPTER XXXIIL 
DAYLIGHT STEALING IN. 
Ii may be my lord is weary—that his brain is overwrought 
ii b Tennyson. 
Suspicion like the cold chill light that stares 
In on the revel, di 
Wuen Roland Hernshaw sprang into the Hansom 
he had ordered for himeelf, it was with no intention of 
following Mrs. Larkall. . 
Phere was nothing to be gained by that now. 
The murder was out, The confession of his villany 
ao precipitate; he knew that; but it had been 
e. 


The woman now knew for what purpose he had 
come there—knew how he had abused the sacred 
rights of hespitality—and nothing he could do or say 
conld thenceforth be of any avail, so far as the rela- 
tion. between him and Mrs. was concerned, 

He did not much care. 

Sooner or later it must have come to this; and as 
he felt himself whirled through the cool night-air, that 
blew refreshingly upon his heated brow, he said to 
himself that, perhaps, all things considered, it was 
better as it was. 

“ The explosion is alittle premature,” he reflected ; 
“but I was forced into it ; and, after all, it may be just 
as well. If Gertrude can only touch the money, or 
the greater part of it, they are powerless, and we shall 
get clear off, As to this woman’s opinion, or anybody 
else's opinion of Roland Hernshaw, I don’t care @ rap 
for it. That individual's identity will soon be lost in 
a bet shall at once assume.” 

river had received his instructions to convey 
him te Dr. Amphlett’s. 

And, calm and collected as the of the Han- 
som appeared, it seemed to him that the distance be- 
tween South Audley Street and Hyde Park was in- 
terminable. In reality, his affairs had reached an un- 
expected crisis. and he was secretly nervous and ex- 
Cited to a sickening degree. 

«7, Why doesn't the fellow drive,” hé muttered. 
Drive, drive, man ! ” he shouted, looking pyres 
the little trap at ‘the top of the vehicle.  ‘‘ Heavens! 
If that woman and Dyott meet, and lay their heads 
together, I may even now be defeated. Yet, I don’t 
. Gertrude is the heiress. She must have tle 
ortane, sooner or later, and they'll hardly make a pub- 
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[HERNSHAW FINDS GERTRUDE AT DR. AMPHLETT'S. | 

lic disturbance about it. Still, I must. be prompt and 
wary. One false move may ruin all.” 

The vehicle stopped at Dr. Amphlett’s door. It was 

d by the shambling old skeleton of a man, who 





seemed as if he might have acted. as porter to the | 


house for a century. 

The doctor, he said, was at home. 

Then he conducted the visitor into the little ante- 
room, with the ebony ceiling and floor and the tapes- 
tried walls, which was lit as usual by the antique 
lamps, suspended by yards of chain. 

In a few seconds the aged but hardly venerable 
doctor made his appearance. As usual, he wore his 
velvet dressing-gown, made in the fashion of a 
magician’s robes, and the red fez was placed far back 
on his silvery locks. 

As he entered, there was an expression of surprise 
and alarm upon his wasted features. 

. ase expect you to-night,” he said, 

“ ° ? 


“ You did not say you were coming. Has anything 
happened ? ” 

“You are right,” said the younger man; ‘‘some- 
thing has happened.” 

“ Surely not through any fault of mine? I obeyed 
your instructions implicitly.” 

“You are sure of that?” said Roland, with a sus- 
picious and inquiring glance. 

“ Oh, yes. I telegraphed at once to my trusty agent, 
the man I mentioned to you at Liverpool. He had 
ay message before the Theckla came into harbour. 
The instructions I gave him were to board her directly 
she dropped anchor, and to find out whether Martin 
Leveson was among the. passengers.” 

“Good. He found that he was?” 

“Exactly. On that he acted, but with great caution. 
He did not introduce himself, or appear to notice the 
man even; but he never lost sight of him. He saw 
him land, see to his luggage, give instructions for it to 
be sent to the railway station, state the train by which 
it was to go, and then betake himself to the Dragon 
to dinner.” 

“ To the Dragon your agent followed him?” 

“Of course. Saw him take a seat at a particular 
table in the coffee-room, and then strolled to another 
part of the room himself and looked at the Times, 
watching his man_ over the top of it. After a while, 
he strolled up to that particular table, and then like- 
wise ordered refreshments. For more than an hour 
neither spoke—nothing unusual, you know, among 
gentlemen. Then Martin Leveson rang for a ‘ Brad- 
shaw,’ and paper and ink, and sat over his wine writ- 
ing @ letter, Bey agent read the paper, but he noticed 





that the letter began with ‘Madam,’ and that it was 
very short. Having finished that, the man wrote 


‘another and another—both commenced with ‘Sir;” 


both were short.” 

“ Merely announcing his safe arrival, no doubt!” 

“Just so. When these letters were put into enve- 
lopes my agent had no difficulty in seeing that one 
was addressed to Mrs. Larkall, one to Mr. Walmesley 
Dyott, and one to a third person, a Mr. Snargate, at 
Dover, probably a personal friend.” 

“Probably; I don’t know him. Well?” 

“Well, then Martin Leveson began to consult 
‘Bradshaw,’ and of course got confused and could 
make nothing of it, and at that point, when he was 
restless and evidently in a difficulty, my agent—his 
name is Milwood—ventured to speak. , 

“*When you have quite done with * Bradshaw,”’ 
he said, ‘I'll trouble you for it.’ 

“+ You're quite welcome,’ said the unsuspicious 
Martin, ‘I can make nothing of it.’ 

“+ You can’t make out the route you want to take ?” 
said Milwood. 

‘No,’ replied the other ; ‘ what I can’t tell is, when 
the different trains this evening reach town. I want 
to be there as early as possible.’ 

“¢ That's just my case,’ said Milwood. 

“ And they set to work comparing notes over the 
‘Guide.’ Of course this was the beginning of a con- 
versation, which resulted in their both starting by 
the same train and in the same compartment,” 

“ Naturally.” 

“ But before starting, Milwood took the opportunity 
of drawing from his pocket three lefters in blank en- 
velopes, with which he had prepared himself for any 
emergency, and these he directed to the three persons 
to whom Leveson had written.” P 

“Indeed! For what purpose? ” 

“Why, the letters in this, as in many hotels, were 
placed in a rack in the hall, and it was not difficult for 
the conjuror to take the opportunity, while’ Leveson 

id his bill, to exchange the dummies for the three 

etters the young man had written. Those letters you 
have—I sent them to you.” 

“ Yes; they merely apprized the parties of the fact 
that the writer had arrived, and would be in town in 
the morning. But goon. ‘They went together to the 
train, you say, and selected the same compartment. 
In that compartment they were, of course, the only 
passengers ? 

“Not at all. Milwood’s too clever a hand for that. 
He had no fancy for getting into trouble. -A clumsy 
fellow would have laid himself open to a suspicion of 
heoussing with intent to rob, and sil thet sort of 
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thing. But not he. The compartment in which they 
took their seats had already two occupants. To cut 
the story short, the party soon began to smoke. Then 
Leveson produced a flask of spirits, Another pas- 
senger did the same, when Milwood recollected that 
he had a flask in his carpet-bag which might contain 
something.” 

“But wasn’t that dangerous ? ” 

“Oh, you don’t know Milwood. He is a mechani- 
cal genius; and, besides, he’s travelled the country as 
a Professor Something, in the wizard line, so he has; 
all the paraphernalia for taking in the knowing ones? 
This flask was part of his stock.” 

“It had some ity ?” asked Roland, who was 
San interested in this recital of successful yil- 

any. 

“ The peculiarity is very simple. It was constracted 
to hold two kinds of liquor. By twisting the mputh— 
piece to the right one kind would flow, by twistiag it 
to the left another kind. ‘When he and the restof 
the travellers drank he twisted the mouthpiece:#> the 
right. They had pure brandy, When he was about 
to offer it to Leveson he, under pretence of wiping it, 
twisted it to the left.” : 

“ And he didn’t get his brandy very pure? ” 

“It would seem not. At all events, it was not long 
before the rest of the travellers noticed that it had got 
into his head.” - 

“ He became excited? ” , 

“ Feverish at first—then excited—then half-mad. 
After a time he subsided, but declared himself so ill 
that he feared he should not be able to con‘inue his 
journey. Everybody was alarmed.” 

“ And nobody suspected anything 2” 

“ How could they? All had drunk from the flask, 
and Leveson alone betrayed these strange symptoms. 
He attributed them to a very natural cause. He had 
once, he said, suffered from sunstroke, and was ever 


since liable to-attacks affecting his brain. Before long |) 


he grew worse—much worse. Milwood deeply sym- 
pathised with him, and recommended that he should 
stop at the next stutiemand huve advice He at first 
pleaded pressing busimess; but at length, in mortal 
terror, agreed to the proposal. Then Milwood’s dis- 
interested Christian feeling came out. He declared 
that, pressing as his own business was, he could not 
desert his companion, in that hour of need. Leveson 
was grateful, and expressed his emotion by a warm 
pressure of the hand, for he was almost in too much 
pain to speak. The vext station happened to be Lich- 
tield. There they got out, and the invalid, who be- 
lieved himself to be dying, was removed to'the nearest 
hotel. Milwood accompanied him, and medical aid 
was at. once obtained.” 

“ Was not that dangerous? ” asked Roland, in some 
alarm. 

“Do you think that I have made the study of 
medicines the pursuit of my life for nothing?” asked 
the doctor, indignantly. “The symptoms were, as I 
knew they would be, those of typhus-fever. He had 
in fact been inoculated with the disease.” 

“ It might have proved fatal, then ?'” 

“No. Diseases imparted by inoculation always 
assume a milder form than when taken in the natural 
way. Still the patient was ina bad state, and tlie 
doctor presoribed accordingly. Milwood waited 
upon the stranger like a nurse, and administered the 
remedies with his own hands. Before the night was 
over he was worse. The symptoms were all natural 
—heat of skin, intense thirst, and delirious: next day, 
utter prestration aud stupor. He was: in this state at 
the time when he was expected at the conference at 
Mr. Walmesley Dyott’s.” 

“And now? How and where is he now? ” 

“The danger being over, Milwood has quitted 
him. He may, for all I know, be at this moment in 
London.” 

Reland Hernshaw turned deadly pale. 

“Is it possible?” he eried. “That isa mistake. 
Everything else has been admirably managed; but 
that may ruin all.” 

“The man could not continue at Lichfield for ever,” 
urged the doctor. 

“Why not ?” demanded Roland. 

ee because unless he had been suffered to 
recover, the system could‘not have stoed up against 
the disease.” 4 

“Well?” 

“ You surely do not mean ——” 

“TI mean, doctor; that the victims of typhus-fever 
often sink under it, and that Lichfield cemetery is not 
so over-cro wded but that they might liave found room 
for this stranger. However, since he lives, and may 
be in tewn at this moment, as you say, we must take 
our measures accordingly. Mrs. Larkall is also in 
London, and to a dead certainty they will meet at 
Dyott’s, unless we can forestall them.” 

“ Does Mrs. Larkall, then, saspect —— ?” 

“She does more. She knows more than it is 
prudent for her to know. In fact, Gertrude must 


assert her right to the money at once; and realize 





without an hour’s delay, or all will be lost. She is in 
this house?” 
“She is. She arrived last night, after a rough 
ig” 


“This way.” 

The-doctor raised the sweeping folds of the tapestry 
as he spoke, and led his visitor, not into the museum 
where the crime which his visitor treated so lightly 
had been committed; but up a winding flight of stairs 
into atapartment on an upper floor. 

_ Theroom was spacious and lofty, and furnished in 
admirable taste, though it was rather that of an 
Oviental thanof an Englishman. The walls were not 
covered with paper, which, however rich or fanciful, 
isa mefemake-believe, a mockery of the resources of 
art and ‘wealth; but was panelled, the frame of 
Tacquer=work, red and gold, being filled up with fated 
damask ef the richest patterns. Turkey carpets of 
quaint design covered the centre of the , leaving 
a margin of Indian matting beyond them. Three or 
four smalhcircular tables of fragrant woods brought 
from the Hast, and a few lounging divans, formed the 
entire furmiture of the room. Its ommaments were@ 


couple of dragon-patterned vases, breast-| 
high, a bronze image of Vishnu on the ce, 


and three or four trophies of scimetars, yatagans, and 
antique fire-arms occupying reserved for them 
betweem the panels on the wal 

Theonly thoroughly English arrangement inthe 
room was an open grate; but even this was screened 
by a singularly magnificent, guard, the open work of 
ae the fable of the phoenix rising from 


As the doctor and his friend entered, there rechined 
before the fire a young girl, who, at the sound of their 
approaeh, started up and ran toward them. 

It was Gertrude Norman. 

Yet Roland Hernshaw might well have doubted it, 
80 chamged was she since he last beheld her. 

Theefaee, still rich in all the woudrous beauty of the 
South, was thin and wasted, and ‘the eyes, always 
large, seemed to have expanded to- unnatural dimen- 
sions. Something of its grace and ease and supple- 
hess had departed from the woman’s form; ~ . no 
doubt from attenuation, it afforded the idea of increased 
height 

With a cry of childish rapture, Gertrude threw her- 
self into her husband’s arms. 

“ Oh, Roland! ” she cried; “Tam so glad!” 

“Are you?” heasked, “Why?” 

“ Why ? ” 

‘Yes: ’tisn’t so very long since we met, is'it ? ” 

“Not in reality ; but oh, it seems years, I thought 
the time would never come. And you—hasn’t’ it 
seemed long to you?” 

“Oh, not particularly! ” 

Gertrude half drew back as he spoke, chilled to the 
heart at his indifferenee, 

“The faot is,” he added, not caring to let the truth 
appear yet, “I’ve had # hundred things to think of 
and see to, While you've been enjoying yourself, I've 
gone through business enough to drive a fellow 
mad.” 


“T said so,” cried Gertrude, “‘and when the people 


‘fm the house at Rouen smiled at me and said, ‘ hus- 


bands had short nemories;’ I knew you wrote’ so 
seldom, and such short letters, only because you were 
so very, very busy. And I couldn’t. doubt you.” 

She put her hands upon his shoulders, and raised 
her lips until they reached Roland’s. Then their lips 
met, but he did not kiss. Lip pressing and kissing are 
not-the same things: far from it. Many a lip has met 
lip, as many a hand has rested on hand passively 
enough > but that is kissing which the Laureate: des- 
cribes when he says of his beloved. 

And our spirits rushed together at the touching of the lips. 

Instinctively Gertrude felt this, yet would not admit 
it, even to herself. No doubt Roland was worried, ex- 
hausted, occupied with other cares, she thought. She 
would not believe that . few weeks had changed 
him. She would not credit that he could love her 
less as his wife, than as the schoolgirl he had come a- 


wooing. 
For a few seconds, they stood together; then Roland 
retreated. 

“You were quite right, Gertrude,” le said, coming 
back to the words she had last spoken. “ Your con- 
fidence was not misplaced, as you will find. But now 
let us to business. ‘this matter has given me a deal 
of trouble.” 

“What matter?” asked Gertrude. 

“ Why, the business connected with your fortune.” 

“Fortune! My fortune!” 

At the echo of his own word, Roland Hernshaw 
looked up with sudden astonishment. 

It conveyed to him a fact which, with all his astute- 
ness, had never occurred to him. 

Clearly Gertrude Norman did not know that she was 
Protheroe’s heiress, and had heard nothing of whatliad 
been’ taking place of late, He had not told her, Mrs. 


Larkall had not told her, and his own folly was now 
| letting the secret out. 

But it was not too late to draw back. 

“T am ouly using a figure of speech, dear,” he said, 
“ You forget that what is mine is yours.” 

“ And you are coming into the possession of your 
fortune ? ” she asked. 

“ Yes—if I am lucky. . That to-morrow will deter- 
mine. In case of success, it is my wish to settle 
certain amount on you before we leave England—, 
step which circumstances render imperative. It wil! 
be necessary for you at once to sign certain papers, and 
for this reason, I have sent for you.” 

“ And I am to go back to that horrible France?” 
asked Gertrude sadly. 

“ France is delightful, my child, when one visits jt 
with one’s busband,” said Roland. 


She did net know why, but the word “ husband” 
scarcely had the same meaning for her, that it had 
ae yesterday—or that day—even a few minutes 

ore. ‘ 

There wasa smile of mingled triumph and cunning 
on Hernshaw’s handsome face: he believad that he had 
rg masked the truth and throwmthe woman of 

the scent. He had unlimited faith in the blind de- 
votion of woman. In the maiv, he was right; but 
| that heart-blindness has its limits. When doubt 
| enters the ¢itadel of love, there is danger—danger 
even to the object of the blindest and most unreasoning 


Aud Gertrude had Begun to doubt. 

The shoek of-tie unsympathetic meeting had pro- 
duced its effect; the unguarded words as to the for- 
tune had followed with disastrous result, 

So, though there wastlittle;change in her manner, 
though she was.smiling and obedient; though she at- 
tended to: Roland’s instructions and Dr. Amplilett’s 
business: explanations.as they sat together far into the 
night, there was a haunting mistrust, a lurking fear 
in her heart lest the life-step she had taken had beex 
a right one. ee hs 

As yet the feeling was not strong. 

It. wes but 

The little rift within the lover's lute, 
Or little pitted speck in garner’d fruit, 
That, rotting inward, slowly moulders all 





CHAPTER XXxXTV. 
THE HOUR OF TRIUMPH. 
What might she mean by. that? His large black eyes, 
Yet larger thro’ his leanness, dwelt upon her. 
i Tennyson. 

Tat night, so .momentous.im~ its! bearing on 
Roland Hernshaw’s affairs, was one of intense anxicty 
and suffering to Mrs.; Larkall. , afi 

She left the house in which she had recsived such 
princely entertainment, tormented by the stragyles of 
conflicting emotions... Tue impudent. confession to 
which she had just listened, had come: upon her like a 


thunder-bolt. 
It. is always A aang to find oneself a dupe: 

and it was pastioniae y so to Mrs. Larkall, whe prided 

herself on her keenness and sagucity, her experience 

of the world and kuowledge of its. wieked ways, Aud 

to think that she should have. been. taken in by such a 

young, ms mii smiling amd. apparently artless 
m r 


posto ' 

She could not forgive herself, ; 

In the blind impotence of wrath and, indiguatiou 
she only cast about fer the means of undoing what 
had, been. done; and ing, and. punishisg the 
But the mere, she thought over what had 
happened, : the more,she despaired of neutralizing the 
mischiet. 

“ Every blow aimed at the scoundrel,” she reflected, 
““would, as he well kuows, fall. om. that infatuated 
gir. If I proceeded against him for carrying her oil, 
o= repens the validity of the.marviage, who would 
suffer? It might. be a, pecuniary to him,, but it 
would be utter ruin to.her.. Itis-intolerable that the 
Indian's. fortune. should fall. into such hands and 
through such means, but it is difficult, to prevent it.” 
Besides. there lay a world of meaning which the lady 
did not go into. But she burst into. tears, and reached 
her destination with red eyelids aud a piteously dowu- 
cast face. in 

She had caused. herself to be driven, to Mr, Wal- 
mesley Dyott’s, with the intention of laying the reab 
|, State of the case before him, and taking his opinion 

upon it. Legal gentlemen do not, however, asa rule, 
reside at their ,offices, and. Mr, Dyott had left off 
warming his back.in. Walbrook, and had, resumed the 
| ora at. his, villa down at,,Penge, six heurs 
ore. 

This: Mrs. LarkaJl. ascertained, from a slatternly 
| Woman. with a swolien face, who had change.of the 
' offices, and who. was, atthe moment the cab stopped, 
giving the full ‘benefit of half an inch of tallow dip 
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i. gentleman who had called to make a similar in- 
airy. 

ar {hich I ’ave jest told this ‘ere gen‘leman,” she 
said, pointing her. thumb over her shoulder to the 
sranger who still lingered about the door, ‘‘as Mister 
Diet never stops arter four, or half arter four, ’cept 
he've particler bis’ness, which it ain’t often, being 
mostly ina ‘igh way of dealin’, and no rubbishin’ 
county courts, but chancery, and all that there!” 

“It is most provoking!” ejaculated the lady, 

“So he say,” responded the talkative woman, over 
her shoulder, ‘ which ‘is bisness is life and death, and 
he with one foot in the grave hisself, I do believe!” 

Having her attention specially called to the gentle- 
man at the office-door, Mrs. Larkall looked across the 
flickering light, and saw vaguely that it wasa young 
man, very tall, and alarmingly thin, with a face 
unusually dusky, but now of an unwholesome white. 

“ At what time does Mr, Dyott come in the morn- 
ing?” said the lady, while this scrutiny was going 
on. 

“Sharp nine, mum,” was the answer. 

“Well, take my card and say that I called, and will 
be with him at the earliest possible moment.” 

“ Tmportant business, I see. What's this, Mrs.——” 
she looked at the card. 

“Mrs. Larkall!” said the lady from the cab. 

Directly she had uttered her name, the tall attenu- 
ated young man advanced and lifted his hat. 

“ Mrs, Larkall,” he said, “ at last we meet.” 

“T have.not the pleasure,” replied the lady, bowing. 

“What! Am_1 so, changed? Have you clean 
forgotten little Martin Leveson ? ” 

He held out his hand, evidently expecting that it 
would be seized instantly and rapturously. In this 


he was mistaken, Mrs, Larkall gazed at the face and | oth 


figure of the man, with a close and jealous scrutiny ; 
but time and illness bad left no traces.of the young, 
rosy, curly-haived boy she had once known. 

“ Pardon me,” she said, “if I fail to recognize——” 

“Why, Mrs, Larkall, is it possible ? ” he interrupted, 
“changed as I am, you must remember me? ” 

She shook her head. ’ 

“ Surely something in my voice, my manner, must 
remind you of your favourite of oldtimes. Let me 
think of something to recall myself to your memory. 
Have you not had my letters ?” 

ah eg 

“Well?” 

“Well, they were undoubtedly signed with the 
name you have now given.” 

“But what reason have you to doubt the genuine- 
ness of this?” 

“The best of reasons ; permit me one moment—you 
speak of the past ——” 

“Yes, when you were my more than mother in the 
old house in Calcutta,” cried the young man. 

“Stay! do you recollect a young, a very young 
ayah, who.then lived with me? ” said Mrs, Larkall. 

“ OF course, perfectly.” 

“What was her name?” 

The stranger appeared to reflect. 

“For the life of me,” he said at length, I cannot 
recall it at this moment! It’s on the tip of my tongue, 
teo,” 

ce eee ere aR her lately ?” 

“ 0.” 

“ Not at this very office ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Enough, sir; you are self-convicted. Go! And 
think yourself fortunate that your infamous schemes 
have not brought you withia the meshes of the law.” 

With these words, Mrs, Larkall pulled up the 
window ef the cab, which the driver took as a signal, 
and so started off, leaving the tall, wasted, cadaverous 
youth staring with blank astonishment. 

_ if Mrs. Larkall reproached herself with anything, 
it was that she had not quite done her duty in per- 
mitting the daring imposter to go free; but it is so 
difficult for a woman to behave with a high hand in 
such matters; and consoling herself with this thought, 
she soon relapsed into open and more serious reflec- 


tions. 
urbed and excited ‘her the 


Those . reflections 
whole night through. 

Sometimes she determined to interfere, on the 
ground of Gertrude’s being under age and incapable 
of dealing with her fortune, but there were secret 
reasons whieh deterred her from that.eourse, .Others 
equally cogent made it unadvisable to question the 
validity of the marriage. In leng before the 
grey light of morning stole in through the curtains 
drawn around the couch on which she had tossed 
through so many sleepless hours, she felt herself 
atterly hopeless, and i of interfering in ‘the 
matter. It must be remembered that her reflections 
bad reference only to, the secret marriage and its 
consequences. She knew nothing as yet of the more. 


strocious proceedings by which the property had been | it. 


secured by the daring and criminal adventurer. 
Exhausted with the fatigue of thought, the lady 





fell asleep, just as the world of London was en- 
tering on another day’s toil and suffering ; and thus 
it was anything but strange that she did not awake 
until long after the hour at which she proposed to 
call on Mr. Dyott, for to that gentleman she felt bound 
to impart the existing state of affairs. 

It was noon when she reached his office. 

The clerks in the outer room informed her that Mr. 
Dyott was engaged, and added the gratuitous inform- 
sation that they believed Mr, Leveson was with him, 

“Mr, Martin Leveson ?” she inquired, eagerly. 

“No; another gentleman of the same name,” 

“ Would they take in her card at once?” 

It was against rules; but as the lady was peremptory 
in, her requests, and it was often hard to. distinguish 
Mrs. Larkall’s requests from her commands, they 
complied. 

The lady was at once shown in. 

Before the fire stood Mr. Walmesley Dyott, with a 
perturbed and puzzled look upon his face; and at the 
table, Mrs. Larkall observed, with some indignation, 
the tall, lean, dark-eyed man whom she had dismissed 
so summarily on the preceding night, 

At her approach, he half-rose and bowed. 

The lady did not vonchsafé the slightest acknow- 
ledgment of this politeness, but turned to the lawyer 
with an inquiring look, as to the meaning of this 
stranger’s presence. 

“Tam glad,” said Mr. Dyott, “that you dropped in 
so opportunely, Mrs. Larkall. You have met this 
gentleman before, I think ?” 

“T have met him,” she replied, stiffly. 

“ Yes; it was last night, at my door. You parted, 
I believe, a little abruptly ?” said the lawyer, smiling. 

Mrs, Larkall looked indignantly from one to the 


er, 
“What am I to understand by this—this person’s 
presence here?” she asked, haughtily. 

“ Well,” replied Dyott, “it is a very awkward 
business, but I’m afraid we’ve made a tremendous 
blunder. In short, madam, we’ve been imposed on, 
or I’m very much mistaken; and I can?t quite see 
what will be the consequences. I don’t know who's 
at the bottom of it; but I’ve no moral doubt but that 
the man who’s transacted business with me as Martin 
Leveson, and who was sworn to by Mahala, the ayah, 
isa swindler. This is Mr. Martin Leveson!” 

‘And pray, how have you arrived at that sage con- 
clusion ?” sneered the lady. 

“He has given me every proof of it. I may mention 
afew points. He has given me the history of his life, 
which involves transactions with this office such as 
could scarcely have come to the knowledge of any 
persons except his father and himself.” 

“ Or some disehargeu clerk from this establishment,” 
said Mrs. Larkall. 

“Searcely, I should say. Théy are such trans- 
actions as no clerk of mine would be entrusted with 
a thoreugh knowledge—not even my confidential 
manager. Next, I have put him toa severe test. It 
so happens that, among my papers, I have a note, 
signed, ‘Martin Leveson pro Digby Leveson,’ a note 
written on behalf of Martin’s father. Without pro- 
ducing this, I have dictated a few lines to this young 
man, who had written them, and signed them with his 
name. Here is the original note—here the newly- 
written paper. Please com them !” 

Mrs. Larkall raised her double gold eye-glasses, and 
hastily ran her eyes over the two papers. 

“ Similitude of writing,” she said, returning them, 
“amounts to nothing. No man would undertake to 
personate another who had not mastered his writing.” 

“ You are very hard of belief, madam,” said Dyott, 


Here is a bundle of letters produced by that young 
man ”—the young man, who had not spoken a word 
all along, merely inclined his head—“ a selection from 
® correspondence extending over twenty years, all 
addressed to Martin Leveson—all with Indian post- 
marks. on them, and all endorsed by the deceiver in 
the handwriting this day imitated!” 

“T daresay!” responded the lady. “But you seem 
to forget that the person who would present himself 
before yon in this character must necessarily have had 
opportunities of knowing much of the affairs of the 

m, and .have been bronght into contact with the 
members of it. What more easy than for such a 
person to steal a bundle of old letters?” 

At the word “steal” the young man started, and 
was.about to utter an indignant expression, but he 
controlled himself, axd remained silent. 

“ Well, let us try a little further,” said Dyott. “It is, 
to say the least, singular that the linen this person 
wears is marked with tlie name of Martin, Leveson, 
that his signet-ring has a monogram of the initials 
upon it,and that here upon his finger is a mourning- 
ring, set with diamonds, with the words, “Digby 
Leveson, stat 64, December 18——” in enamel upon 

" 


“You think all that strange?” asked the incredu- 
lous lady. ‘Now, do you know, if I wanted to pass 





unable to repress a smile; “but we must try farther. | ness. 


myself off for anybody else fhose are the coarse ex- 
pedients that I should at once think of.” 

“The cheque-book and the banker's pass-book, you 
would consider equally unsatisfactory ? ” 

“ Almost, in a case in which there are a hundred 
thousand pounds at stake.” 

“What then would you consider* proof of identity 
even in such a case?” asked Dyott. 

“ That is not for me to say,” replied the lady, “the 
onus of proof lies on this man. I have not to assist 
him ; he is to satisfy me.” 

Mr. Walmesley Dyott looked from one to the other 
in despair, then retiring to the fire-place, which he 
had quitted in the excitement of business, spread out 
his coat-tails and fairly gave up. 

“ Well,” he said, “there’s one thing T’ve taken tho 
precaution todo, The young lady who's come into 
the property, rightly or wrongly, and be hanged if I 
can tell which, just at this moment, had given in- 
structions to sell out stock to the extent of £30,000, 
which sum was to be paid in to her account at Pivins’s. 
T’ve sent my clerk to put a stop to it.” 

“Quite right,” said Mrs. Larkall, “that was 
prudent.” 

“ Yes,” said the tall, sickly-looking stranger, speak- 
ing for the first time, “and I'll tell you why. You 
were kind enough to ask just now, what was a proof 
of identity? Now, while I agree with Mrs. Larkall 
that all the points adduced by you were not strictly 
so—though a jury would convict on half that amount 
of evidence—I will name one proof which I think 
will satisfy even this lady herself.” 

Mrs. Larkall said not a word; she simply waited for 
him to go on. 

“It is quite true,” he proceeded, “that a clever 
forger will imitate any handwriting. ‘Therefore, it is 
always hazardous to accept the proof of similarity. 
But suppose that in this case we take dissimilarity— 
how would the matter stand then?” 

‘“* Pray explain yourself a little more fully,” asked 
the lawyer. 

“With pleasure,” said the stranger. “You have 
here a note, written years ago, and signed ‘ Martin 
Leveson.’ The genuineness of that is not disputed? ” 

“No,” said Mrs. Larkall. 

“Very well, then; my handwriting resembles that 
closely, is identieal with it, in fact ; therefore, it may be 
argued, it is an imitation, a forgery.” 

“ Well?” demanded Dyott. 

“Now, while I admit the plausibility of that, I must 
take the benefit of the admission another way. There 
is another Martin Leveson in the field—have you 
taken the precaution to compare his signature with 
that of the undoubted original ?” 

“La, bless me, no!” said Dyott, colouring, “how 
very foolish to be sure. Though now I think of it, 
he has only written to me once, [ think; and where I 
put that letter I don’t know.” 

A vigorous search among piles of letters of some 
duration resulted in the production of the document. 

Then it was compared, and was found to be utterly 
unlike the writing in question. 

“ There,” said the stranger, triumphantly, “ we have 
the evidence of dissimilarity. The impostor might’ 
write like the original: the original could not write so 
utterly unlike himself. Are you satisfied, madam?” 

She hesitated a moment; but there was no loop- 
hole of escape. 

“Yes,” she said, “I yield. The chain is not logi- 
cally complete. ‘To negative one man’s claims is not 
enough to establish another's; but there is a logic of 
circumstances as well as ef the schools, and under the 
force of that I feel I owe you an apology for my rude- 
” 

She held out her hand. 

“T never thought,” cried the stranger, grasping it 
cordially, “ that it would be so hard to convince Mrs, 
Larkall that little Martin Leveson was himself.” 

“But then you had no idea that circumstances 
would ever arise which would make the question of 
‘his identity so important,” said the lady. “By im- 
personating the executor, ser age persons have, for 
all we know, obtained possession of the whole of Mr. 
Protheroe’s vast fortune.” 

“Only for the heiress—enly for Gertrude Norman,” 
interposed the lawyer. 

“ Would that I could think that!” cried Mrs. Larkall ; 
“but I have too much reason oe fear Ahoy be _ 

1 of gaining it for her, they have effectually 
Pipbed her of it.” 
In answer to the natural expression of surprise at 
this statement, Mrs, Larkal! briefly detailed the par- 
ticulars of Roland Hernshaw’s perfidious conduct, and 
the shameless avowal which he had made on the pre- 
ceding evening. 
In the midst. of the recital some one came to the 
door. 
It was the head clerk. 
‘The communication he had to make was audible te 





every one in the room. 
«The messenger to the bank was too late!” he 
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said. ‘The £30,000 paid in yesterday was drawn out 
early this morning, with the exception of about five 
hundred pounds! ” 

“By whom ? ” asked Dyott. 

“By the lady in whose name the account was 
cpened—Mrs. Hernshaw! ” 

The clerk retiyed. 

* You hear?” said Dyott, returning into the room, 
and addressing his clients. 

“'Tis as I feared,” said Mrs, Larkall; ‘‘ Roland 
Hernshaw has been more than a match for us!” 


CHAPTER XxxV 
THE AVENGER. 
Bebvdd the fatal loveliness that made 
The terror and the maduess of my life; 
And only knew by that one darkening shade 
That blighted all my days—I was a wife! 

Far as things had gone, Martin Leveson was not 
disposed to let the mau who had so impudently stolen 
his very name, and to whose machinations he had 
now no doubt he owed the illness which had detained 
him at Lichfield, escape with impunity. 

He drove down to Scotland Yard, and having made 
a brief statement of what had happeued, induced the 
authorities there to set the telegraphs in motion, so 
that Hernshaw and his wife might be detained should 
they present themselves at any of the ports with a 
view of leaving England. 

Then, accompanied by an officer in plain clothes, 
he proceeded to Spring Gardens, and haying found 
the number furnished by Mr. Dyott, instituted in- 
quiries as to the chambers occupied by the sham 
Martin Leveson. 

He found that “ the chambers ” consisted of attics, 
and was informed that tle occupier had not been there 
for more than a week. 

The detective suggested that they should examine 
the reoms. 

There was no objection to this, the porter having a 
duplicate key, and having ascended some five flights 
of stairs, they found themselves in the dingy rooms, 
which we. have already entered—the bedroom and 
sitting-room in which the other Martin Leveson had 
made his toilet after a memorable visit to Mr. 
Walmesley Dyott’s offices. 

The rooms were dusty, neglected, and in disorder. 

In a chair stood a large carpet-bag, the leathern 
handles merely tied together with a piece of string. 
This constituted the occupant’s luggage, and the de- 
tective at once suggested that they should open it. 
They did so, and found that it contained a suit of 
clothes, and several bottles of hair-dye, and toilet 
requisites. Two wigs, of different colours and shapes, 
had been thrust in at the bottom of the bag: they were 
suggestive of a contemplated disguise not eventually 
adopted. 

‘* All this,” said the detective, “looks suspicious. But 
there's nothing, as I see, to identify the party, so as to 
bring it home to him, These togs were his disguises, 
and precious well they must have answered. Good 
idea taking this place, too—nothing like chambers: 
people walk in and out without notice—and s’pose 
he'd been stopped? Why, he'd have asked for his- 
self, said he was a friend of hisself, and when the 
people about heard him let in, they’d suspect no- 
thing !” 

“ Well,” said the young man, “ here’s proof of the 
sort of thing that’s been going on; but we can do 
nothing here. Let's be off.” 

“Stay,” cried the detective; “what have we got 
here?” 

His quick eye had detected a small, pulpy, dirty, 
screw of paper lying in a corner, 

“Do you see what this has been?” he continued. 

“No—what?” 

“Tt has been pushed into the keyhole to keep off 
prying eyes. That's suspicious in itself, you know. 
And it’s been pushed out by the key from the outside. 

While he spoke he carefully unrolled the precious 
morsel of evidence, and then, with professional pride, 
held it for the inspection of the youug man. 

“Tt’s just like em,” be went on; “these clever 
coves always overdo themselves somehow. This you 
see’s part of an envelope.” 

“ But the address is torn off.” 

“Oh, yes: he’s too artful not to have thought of 
that. But while he thouglit of the outside he forgot 
to look at thein. It didn’t occur to him to notice that 
the letter this held was folded before it was quite dry, 
and that it had left two or three strong marks on the 
envelope. Read those lines backwards, and what do 
you make of them ? ” 

“ Well, I make nothing.” 

“Indeed! To. me it’s plain as a pikestaff. I can 
read the letters ‘ Herns,’ distinctly.” 

“ And what then?” 

“Why, that’s, enough to show me that the letter 
was addressed to Mr. Roland Hernshaw—that he used 
it for this purpose—and, as I’ve always supected, that 





Martin Leveson and Roland Hernshaw were one and 
the same. Come, let’s be off to his place at once.” 

As speedily as possible they found themselves in 
South Audley Street, and soon discovered the house in 
which Hernshaw lived. By this time the young man 
was boiling over with indignation at the trick that 
had been played upon him, and its possible conse- 
quences. 

In answer to their rap, a shabby man, ina greasy 
coat and corduroys, having much the appearance of a 
broker's man, presented himself. The apparition was 
startling. It confirmed the detective’s worst fears. 
Nevertheless he asked for the recent occupant of the 
mansion, with as much carelessness as he could 
muster. 

“Hernshaw!” cried the man, tartly; “no; he’s 
gone away. What the deuce do you all mean by 
coming and bothering after him ? ” 

“Oh, others have been for him, have they?” asked 
the detective. 

“You're right. ‘Eaps of ’em.” 

“Tradesmen, I swppose? People with little bills, 
eh? And, pray, what did you tell them?” 

“ Why, the same as I tell you, as I knows nothing 
about him. Our people—Snaggle and Snaggle, house- 
agents, brokers, and auctioneers—you know ‘em ?— 
they've took the ‘ouse off his ’ands, bought the sticks, 
and don’t know nothink nor care nothink where he’s 
gone or what he’s up to.” 

The detective was not to be put down quite so 
easily, and he acquired many additional particulars, 
from which he came to the conclusion that Roland 
Hernshaw had managed his affairs in a masterly style, 
and had “cut and run,” as he expressed it, in a manner 
which showed that he had a perfect genius for that 
kird of thing. 

All further inquiries that day confirmed them in the 
opinion thus formed. He, moreover, confirmed the 
worst fears as to tle motives which had prompted the 
proceedings of the arch-plotter, both in respect ef the 
monetary transactions and the marriage with Gertrude 
Norman. 

And what, meanwhile, it will naturally be asked, 
had become of the successful swindler and his victim ? 

Roland had attained the reward of his crimes and 
machinations: Gertrude was united to the man whom 
she had persuaded herself was more than life—death— 
everything to her. 

This was the hour of triumph. 

This was the supreme moment towards which all 
had tended. 

Well, was it one of happiness? Did the end justify 
the means? Was tlie good worthy the evil which had 
been wrought to attain it ? 

Let us see. 

It was with a lustrous eye, a cheek flushed with 
success, a step light.as the step of a child, that Roland 
Hernshaw had presented himself before Gertrude 
Nerman at Dr. Amphlett’s that morning. 

“ All is accomplished,” he said. “Come, Gertrude : 
the carriage is at the door: we start at once.” 

“Tor what place ? ” she asked, trying to find in her 
own heart an echo of the unusual delight which ani- 
mated her husband. 

“ What matters?” he said, “Let us once get free 
of this miserable island, and we have the whole world 
before us. Come! you know how we used to dream 
of our future? How we promised ourselves tliat we 
would wander at our own free will over the whole 
earth, caring for no one, fearing no one, only seeking 
our own enjoyment, and following wherever that 
might lead us?” 

“Yes,” she answered, almost sadly, ““I remember.” 

“ Well, that time has come. -The dream is realized. 
What do you want more?” 

“Forgive me, Roland,” said Gertrade, falling upon 
his breast,“I am ready. But I did hope that we 
should not leave this country any more. I thought 
that after a little while you would break our marriage 
to Mrs. Larkall, and obtain her forgiveness, and that 
then we might settle down in peace and comfort, 
happy in each other's love.” 

“Oh, I dare say,” sneered the husband, “ like Darby 
and Joan in the ballad. Very nice, some day, no doubt; 
but while we are young, I’m for living and seeing 
life, aud I expect my wife to be of the same opinion.” 

“But, Roland, why this haste? Why this mystery ? 
Since I am your wife, and they cannot part us, why 
should we fear any living being?” 

“Oh, as to the why and the wherefore, there will be 
time enough to explain that hereafter. At t 
we've no time to spare. I give you half an hour to 


more than I love him. He is hard and cold and cal. 
culating. He does not care for me. He has only mada 
me the dupe of his evil designs—only married me that 
le might rob me. If I had only listened to prudence 
and confided in Mrs. Larkall! But ’tis too late—to, 
late! The lot I have chosen I must abide by. But | 
have strange misgivings—strange and terrible mis- 
givings!” 

It was piteous to hear these words, and to note the 
change which so short a time had wrought in the 
woman who uttered them. Her proud, haughty 
nature seemed utterly curbed and subdued. The mig- 
giving as to the prudence of the step taken, to whic}; 
she confessed, had been gnawing at her heart for 
many an hour, and it was only intensified by the 
peesing reference to her fortune which had fallen from 

oland’s lips, and which he believed he had gs 
adroitly glossed over on the preceding night. 

The prevailing feeling of her mind was terror. 

She saw herself hurried from her friends, and 
carried off to foreign lands by a man in whom she 
had suddenly lost confidence. 

She seemed to be compelled to Joosen her hold upon 
all that life had-been to her, while the will of anotier 
forced her to accept a destiny which might be dark 
and terrible as it was vague and mysterieus. 

Sometimes she thought : 

“He is my husband. He has sworn’ to love and 
cherish me. Surely in his hands I am safe!” 

Then came the bitter reflection : 

“He is so changed. He hardly pretends to love, 
and does not trust_me. OF his family’ or ‘his affairs [ 
know nothiig. What if; ‘having secared the fortune. 
of which I have heard from a child, he should abando:, 
me, or ill-treat and perhaps mur—— No, no.’ Ob, no, 
no! God pardon the wicked thought!” 

It was in this frame of ming that she prepared her- 
self for the retarn of her husband. 

Once she thought she would write to Mrs. Larkal! 
and confess all, aud ask her forgiveness and pro- 
tection. Then it occurred to her that at any moment 
and from any place that extreme step would be ope: 
to her, from which you will gather that the letter 
Mrs. Larkall had already received, though signed iu 
her name, was not in her writing. It was, in fact, 
Roland Hernshaw's composition, designed to further the 
view he then eutertained—that of restoring Gertrude 
to the boarding-school and leaving her there. Thai 
notion he subsequently abandoned. 

Exact to the moment as the half-hour passed away, 
Roland Hernshaw returned in a job-brougham. 

Such a vehicle is quieter, and does not attract so 
much attention. Besides, it is rarely engaged merely 
for the purpose of eonveying persons to a railway 
station. This was doubtless his motive for engaging it. 

There was not the slightest appearance of luggage 
in the brougham, and when Gertrudé wished to take 
a small leathern bag, the privilege was peremptorily 
denied her. 

Luggage is significant, and it did not suit his pur- 
pose at that mement to have his movements sus- 

ted. 

The brougham took a yery circuitous route, and 
arrived at the London Bridge terminus just as the 
train for Dover was on the start. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hernshaw did not wait for a ticket, but hurried 
through. The tickets had been obtained for the pre- 
ceding train. 

\\ Mle they were in the act of rushing down the 
platform, on one side of which the Dover train stood, a 
train from Brighton came sweeping up on the opposite 
side. 

Naturally both looked up. 

As they did so, their eyes rested, as if drawn to 
it by some magic influence, upon a particular com- 
partment of a first-class  carri At the same 
moment @ white, attenuated face appeared at it, and 
both stopped short, overcome by an irrepressible emo- 
tion of astonishment. 

While they did so, the window of the carriage 
was let down, and a sweet, musical voice cried out : 

“Roland! Roland!” 

“Amy!” 

It was Roland Hernshaw who uttered that word, 
and who would have rushed forward; but Gertrude, 
white with terror and jealousy, laid her hand upon 
his wrist, and held him back with a grip of steel. 

At tle same instant he perceived a face—the face of 
& ‘mati—peer darkly over the shoulder of the fair 
occupant of the carriage, and at that sight he gasped 
and reeled ‘backward. 


“ Places—places! Train starting! cried the noisy 


get ready. By that time I shall return, and we start | guards. 


at once.” 

“For the continent?” 

eo 

Left to herself, Gertrude Norman threw’ herself 
upon her knees and buried her face in one of the 
divans in the roum she occupied. Then she burst 
into tears—warm, passionate, childlike tears. 

“T have done wrong,” she said, “I fear him now 





By some inexplicable means, Hernshaw found him- 
self seated in the carriage he had selected. ° 

He knew that he was being whirled onward, away 
from Amy—and danger. ’ 

But’ he knew also’ chat there sat by ‘his side a 
woman with black, cruel eyes, and a white face, stern 
‘a8 the face of Nemesis the Avenger. 

(To be continued) 
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Tue Home SecreETARY AND Haut.—Sir George | 
Grey has outdone himself. He replied to the petition 
from Birmingham, praying that George Hall might be 
spared, by an elaborate letter demonstrating that, in 
tle Home Secretary’s opinion, he ought to be hanged. 
A little more pressure was applied, however, and then 
Sir George Grey decided that he ought not to be 
hanged, and reprieved him during the Queen's pleasure. 
‘there never, probably, was a murderer who deserved 
hanging less, and the Home Secretary, consequently, 
could hardly bear not to hang him, and has not even 
now, though allowing that new evidence has reduced 





the crime to manslaughter, reduced the penalty too. 
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oR, 
“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
By Mus. E. D. E.N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand," “ The Lost Heiress,” &c. &e. 


CHAPTER CIX, 

ARREST OF LORD VINCENT AND FAUSTINA. 
Gur plots fall short, like darts that rash hands throw 
With an ill aim that have so far to go, 

Nor can we long discovery prevent — 
We deal too much among the innocent. Howard. 

Lorp Vincent was at Castle Cragg. Unable to 
absent himself long from the syren who was the evil 
genius of his life, he had come down on a quiet visit 
toher. A very quiet visit it was, for he affected jea- 
lously to guard the-honour ef one who in truth had 
no honour to lose, 

The guilty who have much to conceal are often 
more discreet than the innocent who have nothing to 
fear. 

Mrs. MacDenald was still at the castle, playing 
propriety to the beauty. A very complacent person 
was Mrs. MacDonald. 

This precaution deceived no one. The neighbour- 
ing gentry’ rightly estimated the domestic life at 
Castle Cragg, and the character of its inmates, and 
refrained from calling there. 

This avoidance of her society by the county families 
galled Faustina. 

““What do they mean by it?” she said to herself. 
“T am the Honourable Mrs. Dugald! Ah! they 
think I have lost myself! They shall know bet- 
ter when they see me the Viscountess Vincent, and 
afterwards, no one knows how soon, Countess of 
Hurst-Monceaux and Marchioness of Banff. Ciel! 
what a difference that will make!” 

And Faustina consoled herself with anticipations of 
a brilliant future, in which she should reign as a 
queen over those scornful prudes. 

But Faustina reckoned without Nemesis, her credi- 
tor. And Nemesis was. at the door! 

It was a wild night. The snow-storm that had 
been threatening all day long, came down like 
avalanches whir:ed before the northern blast. It was 
a night in which no one would willingly go abroad ; 
when every ene keenly appreciated the comforts of 
shelter, 

Very comfortable, on this evening, was Mrs. 
Dugald’s boudoir. The crimson carpet and crimson 
curtains glowed ruddy red in the lamplight and fire- 
light. The thundering dash of the sea upon the castle 
rock below came, softened into a lullaby, to this bower 
of beauty. 

Lord Vincent and Mrs. Dugald were seated at an 
elegant and luxurious little supper that would have 
satistied the most fastidious and dainty epicure. 

Three courses had been removed. The fourth—the 
dessert—was upon the table. Rare flowers bloomed 
in costly vases; ripe fruits blushed in gilded baskets ; 
rich wines sparkled in antique 

On one side of the table, Faustina reclined grace- 
fully in a crimson velvet easy-chair. 

The syren was beautifully dressed in the pure white 
that her sin-begrimed soul, in its falsehood, affected. 
Her robe was of shining white satin, trimmed with 
soft white swans’-down; fine white lace: delicately 
veileé her snowy neck and arms; white lilies-of-the- 
valley wreathed her raven hair and. rested on her 
rounded bosom. 

She looked “divinely,” as her fool of a lover 
assured her. } 

Yes, she loeked “ divinely,” as the devil did when 
he appeared in the image of an angel of. light! 

How did she dare, that guilty. and audacious 
woman, to assume a dressitbat symbolized purity and 
humility ? 

Lord Vincent lolied. in the other arm-chair.on the 
Opposite side of the table, and from under his languid 
— half-tipsy eyelids cast passionate: glances upon 

er. 

Mrs. MacDonald had withdrawn her chair from the 
table and nearer 'the fire, and had fallen asleep, or 
complacently affected to do so, for Mrs. MacDonald 
was the soul of complacency ! 





Mrs. Dugald declared that she was a love of an old 


*What a night it is outside! It is good to be 
here,” said Faustina, taking a bunch of ripe grapes 
aad turning towards the fire. 

“ Yes, my angel,” answered the viscount, drowsily, 
— her from under his eyelids, ‘* What a bore 
it is! 

“What is a bore?” inquired Faustina, putting a 
ripe grape between her plump lips. 

“That we are not married, my sweet ! ” 

“ Eh bien! we soon shall be! ” 

“ Then why do you keep me at such a distance, my 
angel?” 

“ Ah, bah! think of something else! ” 

The viscount poured ovt a bumper of rich port and 
raised it to his lips. 

* Put that wine down, Malcolm ; you have had too 
much already!” 

He obeyed her and set the glass untasted on the 
board. 

“ That’s a duck! now you shall have some grapes !” 
she said, and with pretty, childish grace, she began to 
pick the ripest grapes from her bunch, and to put 
them, one by one, into the noodle’s mouth. 

“Tt is nice to be here, is it not, mon ami?” she 
milingly asked. 

“ Yes, sweet angel! ” he sighed, languiskingly. 

“ And when one thinks of the black, dark and sharp 
cold and deep snow outside; and of travellers losing 
their way, and getting buried in the drifts and freezing 
to death, one feels so happy and comfortable in this 
warm, light room, eating fruit and drinking wine! ” 

“ Yes. sweet angel; but you won't let me have any 
more wine!” said the viscount, drowsily. 

‘‘You have had more than enough!” she smiled, 
putting a ripe grape between his gaping lips. 

“Just as you say, sweet love! You know I am 
your slave. You de with me as you like,” he answered, 
stupidly. 

“ Now,” said Faustina, her thoughts still running on 
the contrast between the storm without and the com- 
fort within, “ what in this world would tempt one to 
leave the house on such a night as this? ” 

‘Nothing in this world, sweet love! ” 

“Malcolm, I do not think I would go out to-night, 
even in a close carriage, for a thousand pounds.” 

“No, my angel—nor for ten thousand should you 

1 


“ I like to think of the people who are out in the 
cold, though. Itdoubles my enjoyment,” she said, as 
she put another fine grape in his mouth. 

“ Yes, sweet love! ” he answered, drowsily, closing 
his fingers on her hand, and drawing her forcibly to- 
wards him. 

“Ah! stop!” she exclaimed, under her breath, and 
directing his attention to Mrs. MacDonald, who sat, 
with her eyes closed, in the easy chair by the chim- 
ney-corner. 

“She is asleep!” said the viscount, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

“ No—no, you are not certain!” whispered Faus- 
tina. 

“Come, come—sit close to me!” exclaimed the 
viscount, with fierce vehemence, drawing her towards 
him. 

“ You forget yourself. You are drunk, Malcolm!” 
cried Faustina, resisting his efforts. 

At that moment there came a rap at the door; it 
was a soft, low tap, yet it startled the viscount like a 
*thuoder-clap. He dropped the hand of Faustina, and 
demanded angrily : 

‘“* Who the fiend is there?” 

There was no answer, but the rap was gently re- 
peated. 

“Speak, then, can’t you? Who the demon are 
you? ” he cried, fiercely. 

“Why don’t you tell them to come in?” said 
Faustina, in a displeased tone. 

“Come in, then, set fire to you, whoever you are!” 
exclaimed Lord Vincent. 

The door was opened and old Cuthbert softly en- 

red, 


tered, 

“ What the fiend do you want, sir?” haughtily de- 
manded the viscount; for he had lately taken a great 
dislike to old Cuthbert, as well as to every respectable 
servant in the house, whose humble integrity was a 
tacit rebuke to his own dishonour; and least. of all 
would he endure the intrusion of one of them upon 
his interviews with Faustina, 

“ What brings you here, I say ? ” he repeated. 

“ An’ it please yer lairdship, there are twa poleece- 
men down-stairs, wi’ a posse at their tails,” answered 
the old man, bowing humbly. 

“ What is their business here?” 

“T dinna ken, me laird.” 

“ Something about that stupid murder, I suppose! ” 

Faustina started: she was probably thivking of 
Katy. 

“T dinna think it is ony thing connected wi’ Ailsie’s 








death, me laird.” 


“What, then? What mure's-nest have they found 
now, the stupid Dogberries ? ” 

“IT canna tak’ upon mesel’ to say, me laird. Eut 
they are asking for yer lairdship and Mistress 
Dugald.” 

“ Me ! ” 

This exclamation came from Faustina, who turned 
deadly pale, and stared wildly at the speaker. In- 
deed, her eyes and her face could be compared to 
nothing else but two great black balls set in a marble 
mask. 

“ Me 1” 

“ Ay, mem, e’en just for yer ain sel’, and na ither, 
forbye it be hig lairdship's sel’,” replied the old man, 
bowing with outward humility and secret satisfaction, 
for Cuthbert cordially disapproved and disliked Faus- 
tina. 

“Ciel! I see how itis! The dead body of the 
woman has been cast up by the sea, as I knew it would 
be; and we shall all be guillotined—ne!—hanged 
by the neck till we are dead!” she cried, wringing 
and twisting her hands in deadly terror. 

“T wish to heaven you may be, for an incorrigible 
fool!” muttered the viscount, in irrepressible anger! 
for, you see, his passion for this woman was not of a 
nature to preclude the possibility of his falling into a 
furious passion with her upon occasions like this. 
“What maduess has seized you now?” he continued. 
“There is no danger; you have no cause to be 
alarmed. They have probably come about the murder 
of Ailsie Dunbar, Satan burn them! — Cuthbert! 
What are you lingering here for? Go see what it 
is ! ” 

The old man bowed lowly and left the room. 

“ Faustina! ” exclaimed the viscount, as soon as 
Cuthbert had gone, “your folly will be the ruin of us 
both some day; will lead to discovery! Can you not 
let the woman, as you call her, rest? Why will you 
be so indiscreet ? ” 

“ Oh, ciel! it is you are indiscreet now,” exclaimed 
Faustiua, clasping ber hands and glancing towards 
Mrs. MacDonald, whose sleep seemed too deep to be 
real. 

“Try .to. govern yourself, then!” said the vis- 
count. 

“ Ah, how can I, when I am quaking like jelly with 
my terror? ” 

You should not undertake dangerous crimes unless 
you possess heroic courage,” said the viscount. 

“Mon Dieu! it is you who will ruin us!” cried 
Faustina, stamping her small feet, and pointing to 
Mrs. MacDonald, 

The viscount laughed. 

And at this moment old Cuthbert re-entered the 
room. 
“Well?” asked Lord Vincent. 

“If you please, me laird, they say they maun see 
yer lairdship’s sel’ and the leddy,” said the old man. 

“ What in the fiend’s name do they want with us? 
Wasever any tbing so insolently persistent? Go and tell 
the fellows that I cannot and will not see them to- 
night! And if they are disappointed, it will serve 
them right for coming out on such a night as this. 
They must have been mad!” 

“ Verra weel, me laird. I'll tell them,” said the 
old man, departing. 

“ Compose yourself, Faustina; this business has no 
reference to you, I assure you. Whien they asked for 
us, they merely wished to see us, to put some ques- 
tions about the case of Ailsie Dunbar,” said the vis- 
count, who had not the slightest suspicion that there 
was, or could be, a warrant out for his arrest. 

He fancied himself entirely secure in his crimes. 
He believed the servants to be safe beyond the sea; 
in a.land of which they did not even understand the 
language, and from which they never would be al- 
lowed to return. 

He believed Claudia to be crushed under the con- 
spiracy he had formed against her. 

He believed her father to be far away. And so he 
considered himself to be safe from all interruption of 
his iniquities. 

What was there, in fact, to arouse his fears? What 
had he to dread ? 

Nothing, he thought. 

And he was still laughing at Faustina’s weakness, 
as. he stood with his back to the fire, when once more 
the door opened and old Cuthbert reappeared, wearing 
a frightened countenance and followed by two police- 
men. 

Faustina shrieked with terror, covered her face 
with her hands and shrank back in her chair. 

Mrs..MacDonald, aroused by the shriek from her 
real or feigned sleep, opened her eyes and stared. 

But Lord Vincent, astonished and indignant, strode 
towards the door and demanded of his old servant: 

“ What means this intrusion, sir? Did I not order 
you to say to these persons that I would not see them 
to-night ?. How dare you bring them to this room? ” 

“*Deed, me laird, I could na help it! When [ gi’e 








them yer lairdship’s message they e’en just bid me 
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gang before and sae they followed me up, pushing me 
© the right and left at their ain will,” said Cuthbert, 
suHenly. 

Lord Vincent turned to the intruders, and haughtily 
demanded : 


“What is the meaning of this conduct, fellows? | 


Were you not told that I would not see you to-night ? 
How dare you pxsh yourselves up into the private 
apartment of these ladies? ‘Leave the room and the 
house instantly.” 

“We will leave the room and the house, my lord; 
but when we do so, you and that lady must go with 
us,” said the taller of the two policemen, advancing 
into the room. 

“ What?” demanded the viscount. 

“ Mon Dieu!” shricked Faustina. 

“Gracious, goodness, me, alive!” exclaimed Mrs. 
MacDonald. 

“You are wanted,” answered the policeman whose 
name by the way was McRae. 

“What do you mean, fellow? Leave the room, I 
say, before I order my servant to kick you out!” 
fiercely cried the viseount. 

The policeman immediately stepped up to the side 
of his lordship, and laid his hand upon his shoulder, 
saying: 

“ Malcolm Dugald, Lord Vincent, you are my pri- 
soner ! 

“ Your prisoner, you scoundrel? Hands off, I say!” 
cried the viscount. 

“T arrest you in the Queen’s name for the abduction 
of the three servants, Catherine Mortimer, James 
Mortimer, and Sarah Sims,” said McRae, taking a 
firmer hold of his captive. 

“Let go my collar, you infernal villain, and show 
me your warrant!” thundered Lord Vinceut, wreach- 
ing himself from the grasp of the policeman. 

McRae calmly produced his warrant, and placed it 
in the bands of the viscount, 

Lord Vincent, astonished, terrified, but defiant, held 
the document up before his dazed eyes, and tried to 
read it. But though he held it up with both hands 
close to his blanched face, it trembled so in his grasp 
that he could not trace the characters written upon it. 

While he held it thus, McRae slyly drew some- 
thing from his own pocket, approached the viscount, 


and— 

Click—click ! 

The handcuffs were fastened upon the wrists of his 
lordship !. 

Down fluttered the warrant from the relaxed fingers 
of the viscount, while his face, exposed to view, 
seemed set in a deadly panic as he gazed upon his 
captor. 

“Look to him, Ross!” said McRae, addressing his 
comrade, and pointing to the visceunt. 

Then he stepped up to the cowering form of Mrs. 
Dugald, who had shrunk to the very back of her deep 
velvet chair. 

Laying her hand upon her shoulder, he said : 

“Faustina Dugald, you are my prisener. I ar- 
rest you, in the Queen’s name, upon the charge of 
having aided and abetted Lord Vincent in the abduc- 
tion ef ——” 

“Ah! ciel! let me go, you horrid brute!” cried 

Faustina, suddenly finding her voice, interrupting the 
officer with her shrieks, and springing from under his 
hand. 
She rushed towards the passage-door with the 
blind impulse of flight, and tore it open, only te find 
herself stopped by a posse of constables drawn up 
without. 

They had come in force strong enough to overcome 
resistance, if necessary. 

“Give yourself up, Faustina—it is the best thing 
you can do,” said the viscount. 

She stared wildly like a hunted hare, and then 
turned and made a dash towards her bedroom door, 
but enly to be caught in the arms of McRae, who 
stepped suddenly thither to intercept her mad flight. 

He held her firmly with one hand, while with the 
other he drew something quietly from his pocket, and 
suddenly snapped the handcuffs upon her wrists. 

She burst into passionate tears. 

“T am sorry to do this, madam, but you ferced me 
to it,” said McRae, gravely and kindly. 

Ske was a pitiable object as she stood there, guilty, 
degraded, and powerless. Her wreath of lilies had 
been knocked off and trampled under foot in the 
scuffle. The bouquet of lilies that rested on her bosom 
was orushed. Her lace and swan's-down trimmings 
were torn. Her hair was dishevelled, her face pale, 
and her eyes streaming with tears. 

“Why do you make me a prisoner?” she sobbed. 

“T told you, madam : it was for your share in the 
abduction of —” 

“ Abduction! abduction! I don’t know what you 
mean by abduction! I did not kill the person! 
I did not put her into thesea! It was Lord Vin- 
cent! I never helped him! No—not at all! He 
would notlet me! And if he had I should not have 


done it! He did it all himself ! 
make a poor, small, little woman suffer for what a big 
| man does!” she cried, amid piteous tears and sebs. 
| “Faustina! Faustina! what are you saying? ” ex- 
| claimed the viscount, in consternation. 
“The truth, my lord viscount; 
| The truth, messieurs, I assure you! Lord Vincent 
killed the woman and threw her into the sea! AndI 
| had nothing to do with it! I did not even know it 
until all was over! And I will tell you all about it, 
messieurs, if you will take these dreadful things off 
| my poor little small wrists and let me go! It is cruel, 
messieurs, to fetter and imprison a poor, small, little 
woman for a big man’s crime! Let me go free, 
messieurs, and I will tell you all about him,” pleaded 
this weeping creature, who for the sake ef her own 
liberty was willing to give her lover up to death. 

But you need not be surprised at this; for I told 
you long ago that there can be no honour, faith or 
love among thieves, let the biographers of the Jack 
Sheppards and Nancy Sykeses say what they please 
to the contrary. “Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles? ” the criminal is the most solitary 
creature upon earth; he has no ties—for the ties of 
guilt are nothing; they snap at the lightest breath of 
self-interest. 

Faustina’s plea dismayed her accomplice and dis- 
gusted her captor. 

“Madam,” said the latter, “you had better hold 
your peace! Your words criminate yourself as well 
as Lord Vincent.” 

“ How do they criminate myself? Oh, mon Dieu; 
what shall I do, since even my denials are made to 
tell against me!” she whimpered, wringing her 
hands. 

“ Faustina, be silent!” said the viscount, sternly. 

“My lord, we are ready to remeve you,” said 
McRae, advancing towards the viscount. 

“ Where do you intend to take us, then ? * demanded 
the viscount, with a blush of shame, though with a 
tone of defiance. 

“To the police station-house, for the night. In the 
morning you will be brought before the magistrate 
for examination.” ‘ 

“To your beast of a station-house? ” indignantly 
exclaimed the viscount. 

The policeman bowed. 

“ Ah! mon Dieu! will he take us out in the snow 
to-night? Icannot go! I should freeze to death! 
I should perish in the storm! It would be murder!” 
| cried Faustina, wringing her hands. 
| “You see it would be barbarous te drag a lady out 
in this horrible weather! Can yeu not leave her here 
fer the night ? and if you consider yourself responsible 
for her safe keeping, can you not remain and guard 
her?” inquired his lordship, speaking, however, quite 
as much, or even more, for himself than for Faustina ; 
for he was well aware that if she were left he would 
be also left. 

“ My lord, it is impossible! I could not be answer- 
able for my prisoner's safety if she were permitted to 
remain here all uight, no matter how well guarded she 
might be. It was only a few weeks ago that a 
prisoner—a young girl she was, charged with poison- 
ing—persuaded me to bold her in custody through the 
night in her own chamber. AndI did so, placing a 
policeman on gerard on the outside of each duor. And 
yet, during the night, she succeeded in making her 
escaye down a secret staircase, and threugh a sub- 
terranean passage, and got clear off! It was in just 
such an ancient place as this, my lord, I came near 
losing my office by it; and I made a resolution then 
never to trust a prisoner of mine out of my sight until 
I got him or her, as the ease might be, safe under lock- 
and-key in my station-heuse.” 

“But; mon Dieu, mon Diew! what will become of 
me?” wailed Faustina. 

“Tt will kill her. She is very tender!” urged 
Lord Vincent. 

“ Your lordship may order your own close carriage 
for her use. She may wrap up in all her furs. And 
though she may still suffer a good deal from the long, 
cold ride, she will not freeze, I assure you,” said 
McRae. 

“Ah, but what for do you take meatall? I say I 
did not kill the woman; Lerd Vincent did it.” 

“Madam, neither you nor my lord are aceused of 
murder,” said McRae. 

“ Ah! what, then, do you accuse us of ?” 

“You will hear at the magistrate’s office, madam,” 
said the policeman, losing patience. 

re I say, wins whatever tt was, Lord Vincent did 

2 : 


“ Faustina, be silent! If no remnant of good faith 
leads you to spare me, spare yourself, at least,” said 
the viscount. 

“ Will you order your carriage? ” said McRae. 

“Cuthbert, go down and have the close 
brought round. Put the leopard-skins inside and 
bottles of hot water,” ordered the viscount. 


you know it! 








“Madam, you had better summon your maidand 


And it is cruel to | 


have your wrappings brought to you, and anything 
ow we may wish to take with yon,” advised 
cRae, 


“Oh, mon Dieu, mon Diew ! must I leave this beay- 
tiful place to go toa horrid prison? Oh, mon Dj 
mon Dieu!” wept Faustina, wringing her hands, 

“Shall L ring for your maid? ” inquired McRae, 

“No, youmonster! ” shrieked Faustina. ‘Do you 
think I want Desirée, whose ears I boxed this morp- 
ing, come here to see me marched off to prisen? She 
would be glad, the beast! she will laugh in her sleeve 
the wretch! Madame MacDonald, will you get my 
bonnet and sables?” she said, turniag to her com- 
panion. 

“Yes, my dear, suffering angel, I will do all that 
you wish me to do. Ah! you d me of your 
countrywoman, Queen Marie Antoinette, when she 
was dragged from the luxurious Tuileries to tj, 
dreary Temple,” whined sympathizing complacency. 

“ Grand ciel! woman, do not speak of her! Sho 
was guillotined!” cried Faustina, with a shiver of 
terror. 

“But you shall not be, my dear; you shall come 
out clear; and they who have accused you shall be 
made ashamed!” said Mrs, MacDonald, as she passed 
into Faustina’s room. ‘ 

Presently she came forth, bearing a quilted silk 
bonnet, a velvet sack, a sable cloak, a muff and cuffs, 
and warm gloves and fur-lined boots, and what not ; 
all of which she helped Faustina:to put on. 

While she was kneeling on the floor, and putting 
on the beauty’s boots, she said: 

“TI think some of these men might have the 
modesty to turn their backs, if they cannot leave the 
reom. Ah, my poor dear, now you remind me of my 
own countrywoman, poor Queen Mary Stuart, when 
she complained on the scaffold of having to undress 
before so many men! Now you have to dress before 
so many!” 

“ Grand Dieu! you will be the death of me, with 
your guillotined women! You turn my flesh to jelly 
and my bones to gristle and my heart to water!” 
cried Faustina, with a dreadful shudder, as she arose 
to her feet, quite ready, as far as dress was concerned, 

for her journey. 

“ Will my poor, dear, suffering angel have anything 
else?" said Mrs. MacDonald. 

“Yes. Oh, dear! that I should have to leave this 
sweet place for # nasty prison! Yes, you may get 
together all that fruit and nuts and cake and wine, 
and don’t forget the bonbens, and have them put in 
the carriage, for I don't believe I could get such things 
in the horrid prison! And, stay—put me a white 
wrapper and a lace cap in my little night-bag ; aud, 
stop—put that last novel of Paul de Kock in also. | 
will be as comfortable as I can make myself in that 
beast of a place!” 

“Blessed angel! what a mind you have! what 
philosophy! what fortitude? You now remind me 
of your illustrious compatriot, Madame Roland, who 
when dragged from her elegant bome to the dreadfu} 
prison of the Coneierge and knowing that in a few 
days she must be dragged from that. to the seaffold ; 
yet sent for her books, her music, her birds and her 
flowers, that she might make the most of the time 
left,” said Mrs. MacDonald, as she zealously gathered 
up the desired articles. . 

“ Tous les diables! 1 shall dash my brains out if 

speaktome of another headless woman ! ” shrieked 
Faustina, stopping both her ears. 

Old Cuthbert put his head in to say that the car- 
Tiage was ready. 

Lord Vincent ordered him to load himself with the 
luxuries that had been provided for Faustina, and put 
them into the earriage; and then, in returning, to 
feteh him his overshoes, cloak, and hat. 

All of these.orders were:duly obeyed. 

When all was ready, Lord Vincent shook hands 
with Mrs. MacDonald, saying : 

“ We must.all bow to the law, madam; but this is 

a passing cloud. We shall be liberated soon, 
and I hope we shall find you here when we return.” 

“Ye may be sure of that, my lord; and may heaven 
grant you a speedy deliverance,” she answered. 

Faustina next came up to bid her good-bye. ; 

“ Good-bye—good-bye, my sweet, euffering angel! 
Bearup under your afilictions; fortify your mind by 
thinking of the martyred queens and heroines who 
have preceeded you,” said Mrs. MacDonald, weeping 45 
she embraced ina. 

“ @rand Dieu! 1 shall think ef none of them. | 
shall think only of myself and my deliverance!” said 
Faustina, breaking from her. 

‘They went down-stairs, marshalled by the potice- 
men. t 

‘They entered the carriage, two policemen riding 
inside with them, and one on the box beside the 
coachman. 


And thus they commenced their stormy night 





(To be continued.) 
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Tus DukE,oF BRUNSWICK AS A CHESS-PLAYER.— 
M. Preti, the chess-player, says: “ An absence which 
was much regretted Las been remarked for some time 

ast among the amateurs of chess in Paris—that of 
the Duke of Brunswick, We now learn that the 
yeasons Of this absence are the preparations which he 
bas been making for his departure. We regret to 
announce vhat his highness is not merely leaving the 
French capital for a few days, but, for ever. In him 
we lose a very skilful player, who worthily maintained 
the reputation of ene of his ancestors, Duke Augustus 
of brunswick, the author of an exeellent werk en the 
game, published at Leipsic in 1616, under the pseudo- 
pyme of Gustavus Selenus.” 


. 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
Br J. F. SMITH, Ese. 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” de, 








CHAPTER LXXVL 
For villany, with all its cunning, leaves 
Some weak point in the armour falsehood, wrought; 
Touched by the lanceof truth, it shivered falls, 
Leaving its wearer to the world’s cold scorn. 
‘ Ola Play. 


For several days Lady Sinclair and Mary had been 
anxiously expecting the arrival of a letter from 
Charles, whose silence, as the appointed day of trial 
approached, became the more inexplicable. The young 
wile attributed it to illmess, and could not restrain her 
tears—whilst her sister’s presentiments were equally 

loomy. 

. Great was the excitement in the fashionable world. 
Its wonted curiosity anticipated a feast in the disclo- 
sures which ramour, with ber thousand tongues, had 
proclaimed as likely to take place. The first legal 
talent had been engaged on either side, and at an early 
hour the court.and.bench were erewned. 

Phineas and Quirk, eae ay by Serjeant Pom- 
pus and the junior counsel, Mr. Gibson, were amongst 
the earliest arrivals. Sir Robert. Briancourt and Sir 
Cuthbert soon followed. There was a shade of anxiety 
and deubt upon the countenance of the former: he 
was thinking of his son more than of the stake at issue 
upon thé trial. 

The appéarance of the court might have afforded an 
extensive fleld for the speculation of the physiogno- 
mist or the satirist. The self-satisfied, inrportant looks 
of the junfor counsel, éntrusted with his first brief— 
the easy self- ion of his leader—the hungry looks 
of the crowd of expectant lawyers, not one of whom 
but imagined ‘himself a king’s counsel or judge in petto 
—and the cool, critical glances directed by the fair in- 
truders upon the bench, whose busy tongues were 
hushed for a moment by the appearance of the judge, 
who paused and shook hands with several of the ladies 
on his way to the judgment-seat. 

The jury having been sworn, the case was opened 
in a speech of considerable power by the counsel for 
the cliamant. The learned serjeant endeavoured to 
excite the sympathy of the court by alluding to the 
peculiar hardships of his client's ease, whom he de- 
scribed as @ gentkeman of high character and talent, 
who had been deprived, by the villany of his grand- 
father, in concluding: an illegal e with the 
heiress of Squire Broadlands, of the rank he liad held 
for so many years—‘‘a inarriage,” added the learned 
gentleman; “which, had he not anticipated justice 
ty bie own hand, would have placed him im the felon’s 

jock!” 

Phineas, who suddenly fancied himself an object of 

interest, tried to look es much like an inj indi- 
vidual as he.could. His malice was gratified ;. for he 
saw that Sir Robert writhed at the allusion te the con- 
duet of his parent, who, afterall, had been more unfor- 
tunate than criminal in his marriage with the late Lady 
Briancourt. 
_ “Not content with the first injury,” resumed Ser- 
jeant Pompus, “ his enemies now seek to deprive him 
of an inheritance which undoubtedly is his—the estate 
of Broadlauds—the present possessor of which, we 
contend, is illegitimate! It is for our opponents, 
gentlemen of the jury, to prove—if they can—that they 
hold it by a title which the law can recognize! Con- 
scious of the justice of his claim, my client—with that 
nice sense of honour which has characterized his.con- 
duct in these proceedings—has rejected the various 
oifers made by the party in possession to compromise 
his claims—claims which I have every confidence your 
enlightened'and impartial verdict will confirm.” 

_ It was astonishing how little attention had been paid, 
either by the judge or Sir Frederick Silvertop, to the 
opening address of their learned brother. Such appeals 
to the sympathies of a jury, in civil cases, seldom de- 


cide their verdict, however it may influence ft in 
criminal trials, 

The misrepresentations of Pompus touching the 
marriage of the grandfather of Phineas were neutra- 
lised by the evidence of Barnes, who was the first 





witness called. He distinctly swore that, for many | 
ears his master and himself had every reason to 
lieve the first Lady Briancourt had perished at sea. 

The explanation did not in any way affect the case; 
but it was balm to the wounded feelings of the present 

r of the title. 

“T believe,” said Sir Frederick, resuming the exami- 
nation, “that you resided at the hall at the time of 
Miss Briancourt’s marriage ? ” 

“T did.” 

“Were you present at it?” 

“He.” 


“ But you are certain that it took place? ” 

“TI have every moral certitude,” replied the house- 
steward; “my lady disapproved the match, which 
was a clandestine one. I was present when the letter 
enclosing the marriage certificate arrived.” 

“ And what became of that certificate?” eagerly de- 
manded the learned gentleman. 

“Tt was destroyed.” 

“By whom?” 

“ My late mistress.” 

“ Ave you certain of the fact? ” 

“ Quite certain,” was the reply. “ My lady frequently 
regretted in. my presence, as well as my fellow-ser- 
vant’s, Sarah Tubby, having been hurried by her re- 
sentment to commit so unjustifiable an act.” 

“ Did you ever read the certificate? ” 

“ Never.” 

Here the learned judge inquired whether Mr. Stan- 
ley, the reputed husband, was still living. 

“T shall. liave occasion, my lord,” said Sir Frederick, 
“te speak of that unfortunate gentleman presently, 
and prove, to the satisfaction of the court, that from 
the first hour of the marriage of the parents of the 
defendant in the present action, there was a deep-laid 
conspiracy against their happiness.” 

Here Quirk was observed to turn red in the face. 

“Whom does he alludeto?” inquired Serjeant 
Pompus, in a whisper, to the old lawyer. “ Not to my 
client, I trust.” - 

“No—certainly not!” was the answer. “It must 
have occurred before Phineas was boru—or, at least, 
whilst he was still an infant.” 

“ Remember,” whispered the man of law,) “there 
ought to be no concealment between counsel and client. 
In.a case like this, an advocate is like # confessor.” 

“TI believe,” said Quirk, in.a hesitating tone, “ that 
he alludes to me, I was ensployed by the late mistress 
of Broadlands at the time, and if any of my letters 
have fallen into the hands of the defendants, they 
might: be misconstrued,” 

“Tn that case,” observed the serjeant, “ I. had better 
not place you. in the witness-box.” 

The lawyer was most decidedly of the same opinion. 

Although Barnes was jected. by Pompus to a 
severe. cross-examination, he failed to shake the testi-~ 
mony of the straightforward, honest domestic, who, 
throughout the harassing ordeal, maintained his cool- 
ness aud self-possession long after the learned advocate 
had lost his. 

The next witness was Sarali Tubby. Her evidence 
was much the same as her fellow-servant's. Sheswore 
that she had frequently heard. her late mistress 
that her daughter was. the wife of Mt, Stanley, and 
express the deepest regret at having destroyed. the 
certificate; further, that on the night of the unhappy 
Clara’s sudden appearance at the hall sle overheard 
he mother offer forgiveness and a future provision, 
proyided she would give up the proofs of her mar- 





riage. 

“And you mean to swear this? ” said Pompus, in 
a disappointed tone. 

“ T have sworn it,” answered the Abigail, sharply. 

The eyes of the counsel beyan ‘to twinkle. He saw 
at once that he had at last got hold of a witness: whom 
it would be no very difficult matter to confuse and 
irritate, 

“ Were yowin the room,” he inquired, in the blandest 
tone of voice imaginable, ‘when this extraordinary 
offer was made?” 

“ No—yes—that is, I was not exactly in the room.” 

“ Out of it, then 2.” 

Tubby glared upon him with eyes very much re- 
sembling those of an enraged cat, bit her thin lips, and 
remained. silent. . 

“Come,” said the serjeant, “if you were not in the 
room er out of the room, perhaps you will be kind 
enough to explain to these gentlemen in the jury- 
box a, you were—not up the chimney, 1 sup- 
PeThe old maid looked wofully indiguant at the sup- 
position, and her anger was ineveased by the enjoy- 
ment which her embarrassment evidently afforded her 
former admirer, Mr. Quirk. 

“T decline to answer that question.” 

“But you must answer it, Miss Tubby!” replied the 
gounsel, in a bantering tone. “I betieve am correct,” 
he added, “ in addressing you by the appellation which 
denotes the single state—you have never been mar- 
ried?” ‘ 





“Itis my own fault if I have not,” retorted the wit- 


38. 

“* Doubtless.” 

“T have had offers enough, but I despised them.” 

This was accompanied by a glance at Quirk, which 
upset the gravity of the court: the venerable spinster 
at that moment considered herself the most ill-used 
person on the face of the globe, and she heroically re- 
solved they should tear her in pieces—that they should 
—before she would consent to gratify their impertinent 
curiosity. 

Pompus felt.elated at his success. 

“But you have not yet answered my question,” he 
continued. ‘The witness-box is an awkward place, 
Sarah Tubby, is it not, for those who do not wish to 
speak the truth ?” 

“T have spoken the truth.” 

“You must answer the learned serjeant’s question,” 
said the judge; “ he has a right to ask it. Should you 
continue obstinate, it will be my duty to commit you 
to prison for contempt.of court.” 

At the threat of imprisonment the resolution of the 
old maid vanished. 

“Well,” she said, “I don’t mind telling your lord- 
ship—but not that fellow there.” 

There was a general ‘“‘ Hush” in the court; and his 
lordship admonished her that such language could not 
be permitted. 

“T was on the landing, my lord,” answeredthe Abi- 
gail, submissively, “between the drawing-room andmy 
lady’s boudoir.” 

sg a the door of the drawing-room closed ? ” 

“ es.” 

“ Ah! I thought I should arrive at the truth at last!” 
exclaimed Pompus, with a provoking smile; “ the 
fact is, you were listening.” 

“Call it what you will,” said Tubby, with more:pre- 
sence of mind than her tormentor gave her credit for; 
“T heard the late Lady Briancourt offer her daughter 
her forgiveness, and money—for my young lady’ was 
starving at the time—provided she would give up the 
evidence of her marriage. Mrs. Stanley refused— 
saying she would rather perish than consent to her 
own dishonour, or to rob her child of her inheritance. 
This I swear to—listening or‘not listening, I distinctly 
heard it—you will not talk me out of that.” 

“ And you expect the court to believe this improbable 
statement ? ” demanded Pompus. 

“ Believe it!” repeated the Abigail; “of course J 
do! There is one by your side who knows that I am 
speaking the truth—that man— Quirk, the grandfathe: 
of Mr. Phineas. I have heard lim consult with my 
lady a hundred times on the means of suppressing the 
evidence of the marriage, as well as the best way of 
getting rid of Mr. Stanley. Ask him, my lerd!” she 
added, with a look of defiance—* swear him. I should 
like to see Aim in. the wituess-box!.” 

The first witness called on the part of the plaintiff 
was Ned Cantor. 

‘Quirk smiled at him encouragingly. 

Ned was dressed in his newest clothes. At the re- 
quest of the old lawyer, he had consented to wear a 
white neckerchief on the occasion; but, so far from 
improving his appearance, it only added to the cynical, 
harsh expression of his features, 

Sir Cuthbert Sinclair eyed his father-in-law with a 
strong feeling of disgust, which Ned, who recognized 
him, repaid by.a bitter scowl, 

“What is the name of the witness? ” inquired the 
judge, preparing to take his notes. 

“Edward Cantor, my lord,” replied Serjeant Pom- 
pus; ‘‘a most respectable person”—he would have said 
gentleman, but feared the word would prove too strong; 
“he holds a large tract of land of the Earl ef More- 
town, whe for many years has honoured him with his 
confidence and friendship; he is also the father-in-law 
of Sir Cuthbert Sinclair, a name well-known in our 
civil and diplomatic annals.” 

At this announcement, so maliciously made, the 
curiosity of the ladies on the bench was redoubled. 
The baronet seemed anything but gratified at the re- 
lationship so ostentatiously proclaimed. 

“TI believe Mr. Cantor,” continued the learned ser- 
jeant, “that you married one Mabel Rawlins, formerly 
the waiting-maid of the mother of the defendant in the 
present cause? ” 

“I did, your worship—that is, my lord—sir,” replied 
Ned, who had not quite recovered from the confusion 
of ideas which the recollection of his previous appear- 
ance in a court of justice occasioned. 

‘‘Were you acquainted with Miss Clara Brian- 
court?” 

“ Perfectly,” said the witness. “I was in her confi- 
dence as well as that of Mr. Stanley—who at onetime 
would have married her, had not the opposition of the 
young lady's mother prevented him.” 

“ Do you remember the elopement from the hall? ” 

“T assisted at it.” 

“You have heard the evidence of Philip Barnes?” 

“ Yes.” 


“ And of the last witness, Miss Sarah Tubby?” 
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“ And hers, too.” 

“Now, sir, upon your oath, do you or do you not 
believe the statement they have made ?” 

“Upon my oath, J do not believe it,” deliberately an- 
swered Ned; “had any such marriage taken place, I 
should think 1 must have heard of it!” 

“ Certainly,” observed the learned counsel, with a 
satisfied air; “‘ no doubt of it.” 

“ Although Sir Frederick Silvertop had promised 
Charles and Sir Robert that no allusion that could 
bring a bhush to the cheek of Lady Sinclair should be 
made to the past career of the convict, it was not with- 
out an effort he the desire he felt of exposing 
him to the ceurt in his true colours. An imploring look 
from Sir Cuthbert restrained him. 

“Pray, Mr. Cantor,” he said, rising for the cross-ex- 
amination of the witness, “ where is your wife ? ” 

“ She left her home during my absence,” replied the 
ruffian, doggedly. 

“Now, sir, answer me! Have you not repeatedly 
heard Mrs, Cantor express not only her conviction, 
but a positive knowledge of the marriage having taken 

lace ? 

’ Ned hesitated. 

“ Speak up, sir, and let the jury hear your reply.” 

“I have heard her say that she thought they were 
married,” answered the witness evasively; “ but I 
never believed it. She only said it to vex me.” 

This was an incautious admission: Quirk bit his 
lips, and Pompus felt dreadfully annoyed. 

“ Vex /” repeated Sir Frederick. “ Perhaps you 
will be Xing enough to explain to the court why the 
fact of a young and noble lady being the wife instead 

of the mistress of Mr. Stanley should vex you?” 

The convict remained silent. 

“The court and jury are waiting your reply, sir! 
It is evident,” added Sir Frederick, after a pause, *‘ that 
you have no very friendly feeling towards the defen- 
Jant in the present action.” 

“I have no unfriendly one!” muttered Ned, with 
instinctive cunning; “1 never saw the lady bat once, 
and then we never exchanged a word.” 

One of the ushers of the court passed a note at the 
end of his wend to the learned counsel, who perused it 
attentively, and then passed it to Sir Rebert Briancourt, 
who was seated near him. Quirk, who closely watched 
every word and action of Sir Frederick, appeared un- 


easy. 
weit is nothing !" whispered Phineas. “ He smiles!” 

“You don’t know him! ” repeated his grandfather, 
in the same under-tone ; “ he is one of those men who 
wear a mask even in their sleep: not a look or move- 
ment of a muscle ever betray his thoughts! See,” he 
added, *‘ how the old man smiles.” 

“You may stand down! ” said Sir Frederick to the 
witness. 

Ned slunk from the box, and would have quitted the 
court. 

“I must request, my lord,” continued the speaker, 
addressing the bench, ‘that the witness be on no ac- 
count permitted to leave the court!” 

The judge gave the necessary order, and one of the 
officials instantly took a position close by the side of 
Ned Cantor, 


CHAPTER LXXVIL 
Were his eyes open? Yes—and his mouth, too! 
rise has this effect—to make one dumb— 
Yet leaves the gate which eloquence slips through, 
As wide as if a long speech were to come. 
Syron. 

Many of the persons in court thought the proceed- 
iag of the judge rather arbitrary : they had discovered 
nothing either contradictory or disrespectful in the 
manner in which Ned Cantor had given his evidence ; 
others—more experienced in the proceedings of the 
court—expected some startling dénowement—one of 
those uncalculated events by which mankind are taught 
that heaven stil] watches over human actions, and in 
its own good time works out the ends of justice. 

They were not disappointed. 

The surprise caused by the order of the judge had 
scarcely subsided, when Mabel was supported, rather 
than conducted, into court by her daughter, Mary, 
and Charles Briancourt. At the sight of his wife, Ned 
Cantor stood like a man suddenly transformed to 
stone. Had the dead risen to confront him he could 
not have appeared more terrified. Quirk who recog- 
nized her, turned a reproachful glance upon him: he 
knew her upright heart—her determined love of truth 
—that no fear of her husband would induce her to 
palter with justice, or wrong the child of her dead 
mistress. 

“* All is over now!” he whispered to his grandson ; 
“ Broadlands is lost for ever! ” 

“ Who is this woman?” demanded the ex-baronet, | 
turning very pale. 

“ The wife of Ned Cantor!” replied the lawyer. 

“ Curse her!” muttered Phineas. 

“Amen |” said his grandfather. Although, with his | 





experience in curses, he put very little faith in their 
efficacy. 

By oe of the judge, Mabel was accommodated with 
a chair whilst giving her evidence. Many present won- 
dered whe the elegantly-attired females were who at- 
tended to her with such affectionate solicitude. It soon 
became whispered that one was her daughter, Lady 
Sinclair. 

Whilst the witness was being sworn, Charles Brian- 
court passed over to the side of Sir Frederick Silvertop, 
who, as the examination proceeded, from time to time 
framed his questions to his suggestion. 

“Your name, I believe, is Mabel Cantor, he com- 
menced ? ” 

“ It is, sir.” 

“ The wife of the last witness? ” 

The pale, careworn woman raised her eyes til] she 
encountered those of her husband—who stood glaring 
likea disappointed fiend upon her; she withdrew them 
with a shudder which was visible to all in court. 

“T am his wife!” she replied. 

“Were you acquainted with the mother of the 
defendant in the present action ? ” continued the ad- 
vocate. 

“I knew her from ehildhood. Humble as my posi- 
tion was, Miss Clara treated me like a friend—almost 
like a sister.” 

‘* When did you see her last?” 

“ The night of her death, sir.” 

“ Will you describe to the court under what circum- 
stances? ” 

“I will endeavour to do so!” continued the witness 
faintly. 

“ Courage, mother! ” whispered Lady Sinclair; “I 
am by your side to support you!” 

Mabel gazed for an instant with gratified affection 
upon her daughter, from whose countenance her eyes 
wandered to that of Mary—whose features so vividly 
resembled her dead mother’s that, had the hand of 
death been upon her, the likeness would have recalled 
the ebbing life-blood to her heart. 

“It was a bitter night,” she said, speaking ina 
firmer tone than any she had yet used—“a night on 
which charity and mercy might have paused before 
they ventured forth upon their holy errand! I resided 
at the time in a solitary cottage upon Lexden Heath. 
I was alone, waiting the return of my husband; the 
door opened, and Mrs. Stanley—faint, drenched with 
the pitiless rain, and half dead with hunger and fatigue 
—tottered, rather than walked into room. Her 
child was with her.” 

A deep sob from Mary interrupted for an instant 
this portion of the speaker's narrative. 

“She told me,” continued Mabel, “that she had tra- 
velled on foot from Devonshire, in order to make one 
last appeal to the affection of her stern mother: despite 
my entreaties, she insisted upon continuing her journey 
to the hall. Before she left, she confided to my care 
two precious trusts.” 

“ What were they?” 

“ Her child, and the proofs of her marriage.” 

There was a murmur of astonishment and sympathy 
from the crowded court. Serjeant Pompus began to 
look exceedingly like a disappointed man. 

“And what became of those proofs?” added Sir 
Frederick. 

Mabel related, with a minuteness and simplicity 
which carried conviction with them, the means she 
had employed to conceal the papers from every eye: 
how she had confided the old oaken chair to the care 
of Lady Moretown—her visit to tle steward to reclaim 
it—the meeting with her husband, and his search for 
the marriage certificate. 

Every eye was turned upon Ned, who began to feel 
anything but comfortable at finding himself an object 
of such general attraction. 

“You say that your husband broke up the chair to 
search for the proofs of the marriage,” said the counsel, 
pursuing his examination ; “ did he obtain them?” 

“No! I had previously removed them ! ” 

“ The devil you had,” muttered Ned, in a half-andible 
tone. 

“Am I to understand that you have them still?” 

“No! I concealed it!” 

“ Where?” 

All present listened for the reply—and no one moré 
anxiously than the convict, who felt almost as much 
mortified at the idea of having been outwitted by lis 
wife, as disappointed at her escape from Bordercleugh. 

“I sewed them in the collar of my husband’s coat,” 
said Mabel; “the very one he has on! His enmity 
to the child of my dear young mistress has been pro- 
perly punished, since he himself has brought to'the bar 
of justice the proofs of her mother’s marriage and her 
own legitimacy !” 

The murmur of admiration which had several times 
been heard whilst Mabel was giving her evidence 
broke into a burst of applause, which the court with 
some difficulty suppressed. 

Quirk and Phineas were overwhelmed with rage and 
mortification; with Ned it would have been difficult to 





decide which feeling prevailed the most—anger or sur- 

ise. Despite his protestations, the officers succeeded 

n vipping open the collar of his coat, and drawin: 

from it the long-sought proofs of Clara Briancourt’s 

and George Stanley's marriage, which they instantly 
handcd to the judge. 

It would be useless to follow the proceedings fur- 
ther. No sooner did Serjeant Pompus peruse the cer- 
tificate, than, with an air of resignation, he deliberately 
folded up his brief. 

The foreman of the jury informed the judge that he 
might spare himself the of summing up—his col- 
leagues and himself having already agreed upon their 
verdict—which, to the satisfaction of all but Quirk and 
his grandson, was for the defendant ; at the same time 
they begged leave to express to his lordship their strong 
disapprobation of the conduct of the witness, Edward 
Cantor. 

“Witness,” said his lordship, addressing the de- 
graded man, “it is evident that you have tampered 
with the spirit of justice, if not with its strict letter! 
Had it been proved that you had ever seen or read 
one line of this marriage certificate, it would have 
been my painful duty to commit you for perjury! As 
it is, your conduct, in my opinion, falls very little short 
of that offence! You are discharged; and I sincerely 
trust that your present escape may prove a warning 
to you for the future!” 

(To be continued) 





Tue New Secrerary oF THE Post Orrice.— 
The appointment vacant by the resignation of Sir 
Rowland Hill, has been bestowed by the Postmaster- 
General, Lord Stanley of Alderley, on Mr. John Tilley, 
Senior Assistant-Secretary, who has been for the last 
thirty-five years in the service of the department. 

MELANCHOLY CaTastropHe.—A frightful catas- 
trophe has occurred in connection with the Cooly 
Ferry, in the Paumben Strait (says the Colombo 0b- 
server of Feb. 17).. A small vessel, carrying return 
coolies from Ceylon, was caught in a waterspout, cap- 
sized, and, melancholy to relate, no fewer than 11) 
persons perished. 

Lrasiities oF OCoLiery Prorrietors.—The 
widows of the miners lost at Edmonds’ Main Colliery 
are about to sue the owners of the pit for damages. 
The trial will, it is stated, come off at York Assizes, 
and the whole question of the liability of colliery pro- 
prietors will be raised. ‘The Edmonds’ Main explosion 
took place many months since. 

ACCIDENTS ON THE FrencH Rartways.—A little 
French statistical information is worth giving, as it 
will be a comfort to railway travellers. It is this:— 
During the forty years prior to the establishment of 
railways, the ave annual deaths by accidents were 
96 and 220 hurt. Since the establishment of railways 
the average of deaths and hurts to railway traveller. 
is not one-fourth of the former number. 

InrerestinG To Invenrors.—The French Society 
for the Protection of Animals, taking into considera- 
tion the cruelty to which horses are exposed when 
drawing heavy loads of clay from ground excavated 
for building in various quarters of Paris, have offered 
a premium of 500f. to the inventor of a machine, to 
be set in motion by steam or any other motive power, 
of which the application shall have been successfully 
made in any of the building yards of Paris. 

Decorations FoR THE SuuTan’s New PALace. 
—A Paris letter in the / of Brussels 
says:—“ The Sultan is now having executed in 
Paris, by the most eminent sculptors, twenty-four 
animals,—lions, tigers, elks, horses, and bulls,—des- 
tined to ornament the gardens of the splendid palace 
which is being built at the Sweet Waters. All tlie 
animals will be of natural size. Fourteen of them will 
be east in bronze, and afterwards undergo a bath of 
gilding ; and ten will be Carrara marble. 

A GREAT comet is predicted by Professor New- 
manger. He tells us that in 1865 a comet will come 
so close as to endanger this our earth, and, should it 
not attach itself to us (as one globule of quicksilver 
to another), nor annihilate us, the sight will be most 
beautiful to behold. During three nights we shall 
have no darkness, but be batiied in the brilliant light 
of the blazing train! The Professor was leaving 
Australia for Bavaria when he made this prediction, 
so that we may hear more of this on his reaching 
Europe. 

Ratuer a ludicrous incident occurred the other 
night, when the Paris students went to serenade 
George Sand on account of the success of “Le Mar- 
quis.de Villmer.” In the excitement of the moment, 
the lady appeared on the balcony in her nightcap, 
which was not becoming, and, indeed, caused her to 
be taken for the concierge come out to send the crowd 
away. Under this impression, some speeches little 
complimentary to tle authoress were uttered by the 
students, and, finally, a chorus of “J/ porte son bonnet 
‘was sung by thousands of voices. 
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THE SECRET CHAMBER. 
————__ > -—-— 
CHAPTER xX 

“Our sentinel has returned,” she said. “He has 
knocked at the door and asked for you. I told him 
you were resting ; but he seemed suspicious that some- 
thing was wrong. We had better hurry into aunty’s 
room, and Vernor can remain here till we can provide 
for his wants.” 

“He can come with us for alittle while. After 
the thorough search the soldiers made this morning, 
I do not think they wil return to this: part of the 
house.” 

Vernor gladly assented to this arrangement, and 
they traversed the length of the garret, and entered 
the dressing-reom. The young man glanced at the 
wardrobe, and said: 

“Tf Lonly had a saw to remove a portion of the 
back of this piece of furniture, I could secure a retreat 
at a moment's notice. Wecan then replace the ward- 
robe against the wall se that the existence of the door 
will never be suspected.” 

“ Bravo, lad! that is a bright thought, and we will 
manage to get a saw from the tool-house. But now I 
must get backand see what the spies are after. I 
leave you te Agnes and Ethel—they will take good 
care of you. You had better confine yourself to these 
two apartments, for if danger approaches you can 
have timely warning.” 

A loud knock was heard at Mrs. Methurn’s door, 
aud Sir Hugh hastened to regain her apartment. He 
went.out and haughtily said to Simpson, who wore a 
surly and suspicious face : 

“After the fatigue I have undergone to-day, I 
think you might permit me to repose quietly a few 
moments. I feel that 1 am growing ill, for I am un- 
used to such turmoil.” 

“If you're sick you had bette get to your own 
room, then, If I let you stay to-plot mischief with | 
the women. you'll be sure to outwit me, and Kirke | 
will hold me aud my comrade responsible for what | 
Lappens here.” 

* Nothing can happen without your knowledge, my 
gvod fellow. You have searched my house and found 
no one concealed there; I have the pledge of your 
commander that we shall be unmolested for a season, | 
and I will make it worth your while to be courteous | 
tomy family. My sister and my ward must have 
permission to pass about the house as usual; I cannot | 
consent that they shall be mewed up im one room,” 

“As to your consent, it don’t signify much; but, if 
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[MINCHEN TAKES VENGEANCE ON SIR HUGH. } 
you're liberal, I don’t mind lettin’ the women out o’ “Eh! my dear, you have a shrewd head of your 
their cage; but they mustn’t go to communicate with | own, if itisayoungone. That is a good idea—and I 


any one outside 9’ the house.” am sure we can trust Mrs. Tarpley with the secret of 
“T pledge alk my word that they will make no | Vernor’s presence here. She can supply you with 
such attempt; they will confine their walks to the | food without any of the servants being privy to it. 
garden which lies behind the house, and the high | Both the troopers have walked around the garden and 
wall that surrounds it effectually cuts off communi- | satisfied themselves that there are no means of escape 
cation from without. You can come and see for | from it, so they will scarcely think it is necessary to 
yourself.” watch you. You will have sense enough to out- 
Simpson followed him below, and Sir Hugh led the | wit them, even if they should.” 
way to a small parterre, in the corner of which was a Ethel smiled brightly as she tied on her hat, and 
ruined conservatory, which was now used as a tool- | threw a light mautle over ber shoulders, which fell 
house. almost to her feet, while Mrs. Methurn sought for a 
Inte this Ethel must penetrate, and carry back with | cord sufficiently strong to sustain the weight of a 
her a small saw which he knew was there, | basket. 
After resting an hour in his own room, Sir Hugh | As the young girl passed the sentinel, she cheerfully 
again purchased of his guard the privilege of ascend- ; said: 
ing to rejoin those above; but the careful sentinel, “I promenade thrice every day in the garden. I 
seated himself at the top of the staircase and kepta suppose I may take my usual walk without inter- 
constant watch upon the door. ruption ? ” 
Sir Hugh found the three together in Ethel’s room, | The man glanced at the sweet, young face, and 





| and she flew to sustain his tottering steps, while Mrs. | respectfully lifting his hat, replied: 


Methurn placed a chair, upon which he sank with a | “Tu course, miss. We ain’t sich monsters as to let 
weary sigh. sich roses as yours die out o’ your pretty cheeks for 
“TI feel as if all this must kill me. I can’t stand | lack o’ exercise. I’ve been out with the old geut, and 
much more.” as you couldn’t climb over the high wall, if you was 
Vernor quickly said : | to try, I'm agreeable to your taking a walk in the sun- 

* Don’t talk of dying now, sir; for if you were to | shine.” 
slip off, the Government would seize your estate, at- | She thanked him, and tripped down the staircase. 
taint my name as a traitor, and leave me nothing to | The soldier in the lower hall also teuched his hat as 
live on. You must try and weather the storm for my she passed, but he followed her to the garden door, 
sake.” | and watched her a few moments as she flitted to and 

“Yes, lad, I’ll make the effort,” he vaguely re- | froin the shaded walks. 
plied; “but I feel very strangely. All the blood in She gathered flowers, attempted to imprison a 
my body seems to be gathering in my brain and areund | humming bee that fluttered above them, aad com- 
my heart. Just now, I went blind, and I begin to pletely disarmed his suspicions by her childish frolics. 
fear that I may fall down in a fit as my father did Jones went away again, and she made a rapid sign 
before me.” | to Mrs. Methurn, who stood at the open window 

Mrs. Methurn anxiously regarded him. She insisted , above. 
on bathing his head with cold water, to which he re- | To gain the conservatory, turn over the tool-bo-¢, 
luctantly submitted, for Sir Hugh had an aversion to and snatch up the saw, was the work of a m~ment. 
being what he called coddled. He presently said _ Again she was out, flitting to and fro, but gradually 
that he felt better, and with more animation spoke to , drawing nearer to a clump of thick shrub’ IY that grew 
Ethel. | beneath Mrs. Methurn’s window. : 

“You must be our stand-by, Ladybird. I have | The end of the string lay upon , ' 
obtained permission for you to walk inthe garden, and | nimble fingers it was alte a Poag ag ager 
you must contrive to conceal the saw that is in the | saw. 4 
tool-house, under your dress.” In another moment. reat * 4 

“T can do better than that, sir. The windows of | ting to and fro, ar,q’ ee psc ds. Pay gy Set 
aunt’s room look out on the garden, and she can let | saw that Jones bq again appeared at the door to see 
down a string, to which I will fasten the saw. We | how she was o’seypied. 
ean bring food up for Vernor in the same way without | Apparently satisfied that she was planning no 
being suspecter ‘mischief, “ae wetired, and Ethel sprang toward the 
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housekeeper’s room, entering it through a door which | friends there, and you will find exiles eneugh from | I possess craft, guile equal to his own, and al] 


opened on the garden. The old woman was looking 
very doleful, and at the appearance of her young lady, 
she exelaimed : 

“How ever did you get here; Miss Ethel? I 
theught them wretches had shut youn Mre, Methurn 
up ia yer own rooms, and meant tto keep you there. 
The more shame to them, to treat Indies in such a 
way.” 

“ Oh, they let me pass out without question; but I 
have something to say to you, Mrs. Tarpley, that is 
very important. You must not cry-eut, or do any- 
thing to betray what I am going to tell you.” 

“You may depend on me, child; I aint agoin’ to 
do anything to bring s’picion on you, mer any of the 
rest of the family.” 

“Thank you; I know that you are faithful, and 
can be trusted with a secret; it is one of life and 
death, Mrs. Tarpley, but we are forced ‘tocall on you 
for help.” 

The housekeeper looked greatly alarmed. 

“Oh, Lor’! what is the child adrivin’at? Don't 
tell me nothin’ these troopers may want‘to know, Miss 
Ethel ; ‘cause they may torter me, or hang me to find it 
out. They’ve doneas bad things afore now.” 

“ Yes, I know that, and I won't compromise you in 
any way; ‘but this yeu must promiseme. very day, 
place a basket of provisions in the ‘bushes under the 
window of the buttery. Luckily it wpens on ‘the 
garden; and I can mauage the rest.” 

The listener gazed wn her with open aouth, and 
the colour retveated frem her resy face, asahe said: 


“They «wern't wrong then? the master is 
here, sure enough, though ‘they didn't Sed him. ‘Oh, 


Lor’! theyihall tear the ‘heart out of any ‘body before 


they find hat out from me. I'll be sure to fix the 
vittles, am@—end—eh! Miss Ethel, this is dreadful! 
an’ vcome to a fine ypass, thatewe ‘has, to be spied 
ou by spair o’ rapscallions like themyyonder.” 
Thettears rolled overithe speaker's face in a torrent, 
and hurriedly pressing ther hand, Bthel said: 
“Be polite to them, and give them the best you 


have. I must run ‘back now, but be sure to put the. 
basket under the window where I ean get it when I 


come out to walk” 

“ Yes, yes, I'll do my best, and nobody shall suspect 
what is goin’ on. Oh, Lor’! we've fallen on the evil 
times the parson preaches, sure.” 

Pressing her fingeron her lip, Ethel was gone again, 
and in‘a short time she came into the hall, looking as 
fresh and innocent as the roses she carried in her 
hands. She nodded and smiled at the rough trooper 
as she passed him, and his weather-beaten fece softened 
a little as he watched her light figure disappear 
through the door of Mrs. Methurn’s room. He shook 
his head and muttered : 

“That’sa young thing to be ‘rested for treason. I 
wonder what Jeffreys will do wi’ a young slip o’ a gal 
like that? ‘Send her to the colonies maybe, or put her 
in prison ‘here, till he gets all that’s left of her fortin’. 
They say she hada nice one when that young chap 
married her to get it; but I s’pects he’s made ducks 
and drakes of it afore now. Ef she’s got ‘nuff left to 
pay well, maybe they'll let her off easy.” 

When Ethel entered the chamber, she found no one 
there, and passing on to the other apartments, she saw 
that Vernor was already hard at work sawing out the 
back part of the wardrobe, while his father and aunt 
looked on. In a short time an opening was made 
sufficiently large to permit him to pass easily 
through it, and the room was restored to its usual 
appearance. 

Vernor exultingly said : 

**Now I can defy them to find me. I have provided 
a retreat they will never think of, and I can stay 
among you unsuspected, while this cursed surveillance 
lasts. I should have died of the horrors in that dark 
den below.” 

“ Yes, this is better,” replied Sir Hugh, “and I can 
see you every day while you stay; for you must fly 
to Holland with the earliest opportunity. Oh, my 
son, I feel as if we were spending our last hours en 
earth together. You will be expatriated, and God 
alone knows what will become of us.” 


“Don't look on the future so gloomily, sir. We 


shall weather the storm yet; money will be extorted | 


from you by the rapacious agents sent hither by the 
king, but you can savé enough to live on in comfort 
in * foreign land. When ] am safe beyond the seas, 
you es join me with my aunt and Ethel, She has 
houses ana Jend in Holland, and we can live there 
much cheaper #dan in England.” — 

Sir Hugh shook’ Wis heed gloomily. 

“T ghall never live t@ leave my native land, and, 
but for your sake, I shou. scarcely wish to do so. I 
cannot speak their foreign , ‘go, and, after all, Eng- 
land is the only country in the world that is fit to live 
in.” 

Vernor lightly said: 

“TI have not found living here ha 
the free secial life of the continent. 





Uf as pleasant as | and 
t bays many | gave an impetus to my nature that changed me. Now, 


this country to give you a larger circle of society 
you mingle in here.” | 

“ Exiles, yes—men with one idea; and that is to | 
get back home again. No, no, Vernor, I should very 
soon die there; but if I can only live long enough to 
secure to you the inheritance of your forefathers, I 
shall be contented. I am a broken-down old ruin, and 
all that is now left me to do is to set my house in 
order, and get ready to leave.a world in which, I am 
afraid, I have not done much good. I trust that the 
sins of the father may not be heavily visited upon the 
son, for all the pride of amy life is centred in you, 
Vernor.” 

At that moment he thought of the ¢lder son with a 
twinge of remorse, but he sought'to banish the image 
that arose before him, and seeing how deeply de- 
pressed he was, his ions used their utmost 
efforts to soothe and «reuse him from the gloomy 
state of depression in which he was 

Dark care eat on the heart of each one, but they | 
repressed its empression, and assumed an appearance | 
of cheerfulness.as they talked over their fature ror awe : 
and devised schemes for escaping from the that | 
environed them. j 

At length Sir Hugh, overcome by the exertions .of | 
the morning, shumbeved in the chair on which ho and | 





thrown himself, and the ladies, with Vernor, passed 
into the next apartment. 


CHAPTER XXL 
A FODL PLOT. 


‘Wurm these snenes avere passing at ithe Priory, one | 
in whidh tle safety ef the fautiky was-lee pty invelvea | 
was enadted in ‘the gipsies’daunt, as the woodland 
was cdliefl im which they ‘had so often evected their 


a greasy pack 
ther A gloomy, dark-browed man stood : : 
ing ‘her movements with a :half-coutemptuvous. 
curl of ‘his Tips. i 

“What is the use of such mummery?” he asked. 
“The bird is safely caged, and all I have to do is to 
walk up to the old house, and tell Kirke where he is 
hidden. He and his lambs are there by this time, but 
if you have spoken the truth they will never know 
where to find my precious brother. If I knew where 
that chamber ‘is, I would go to the spot, and deliver 
him up at once. I have waited long for vengeance 
forthe blows he gave me, butthat would pay for all.” 

The woman looked keenly up, and an expression of 
contempt swept over her face. 

“ And for such pitiful vengeance you would give up 
your just inheritance? You are the elder; Sir Hugh 
is completely in my power, and if he would save 
Vernor's life, he must comply with the terms I shall 
dictate to him. If the barovet refuses to bestow his 
Jands on you, I will give the young one up to Kirke. | 
The estate is not entailed; he can transfer it to you; 
and the time may come when I shall live with you 
as mistress of that house which he ‘falsely pledged 
himself should be mine. Will not this be better than 
betraying the boy to those who are in pursuit of 
him?” 

“ Aye—if yeu can succeed; but you have so long 
deluded me with your promises, that I begin to lose 
faith in your power to fulfil them. We have for years 
dogged the footsteps of this youngster; have seen him 
living like anobleman on the money he fraudulently 
gained by his marriage with that child; and many 
times I could have struck at him with fatal effect, but 
you always interposed--always promised something 
grand in'the future as the reward of my forbearance. 
Now you would let him escape, to secure the worn-out 
lands, and the grim old house, that looks as if it might 
tumble about one’s ears.” 

“Ungrateftil wretch! have I not always laboured 
for your'advantage ? Have not these,” pointing to 
the cards, “told me that your fate is linked with his, 
and if things were net warily managed you must 
perish with him? Had you struck before, such would 
inevitably have been your doom ; but aow you can act 
with impunity. Vernor shall not escape. I shall lead 
Sir Hugh to believe that he can purchase his safety at 
the price exacted; but will it not be easy to betray him 
after the transfer I spoke of iscompleted? I give you 
leave to do so. Open a communication with Kirke, 
and let him know that you can deliver the young man 
to him; but he must give me time to carry out my 
own plans.” 

“How long do you require?” gloomily asked Mel- 
ehoir. “Every hour of freedom from the doom that 
hangs over him is a tarture to me. We may be of 
kindred blood, but mine is turned to gall against him. 
Before he gave me those blows my mind was torpid, 
eyen you thought me stupid; but that outrage 


powers shall be dedicated to accomplish his ruin ry 4 
bring him to the traitor’s doom. Why should he be 
spared when his leader will be slain? His blood will. 
not lie at my door even if I do betray him to his pur 
suers; those who shed it will be accountable for it.” 

The woman earnestly regarded him ; but as she un. 
closed her lips to speak, the trampling of hoofs was 
heard, and she quickly said : 

“Hark! the troopers are returning from their foo|’s 
errand. We must get out of their track, for we are 
not yet ready to face them. Make a circuit aroung 
the woods, and await me at the broken door that leads 
into the vaults beneath the Priory. I will meet you 
there in an hour.’’ 

Acquainted with every pathway through the do- 
main, it was easy for these children of the forest to 
evade the dragoons, though they made a pretty 
thorough reconmoissance before returning to the 


At'the end of the appointed time, Minchen joined 
her san at the place of rendezvous. 
‘The sentinels had been withdrawn, and everything 
‘was quiet. 
They-eutered the dark subterranean passage, anj 
‘Jighted a lantern which hecarried by striking 
flint overs piece of tinder. 
Silently they flitted towards the secret chamber, 
‘they should find their prey there. Min- 
chen had wbiained glimpses of the dragoons, and sho 
saw that Shey hadmo puisoners with them. Sir Hugh 
-was, then, left at home,and she would meet with no 
out her plans. 
thad never before betrayed the entrance to the 
chamiber to anyone; ‘but now the assistance of her 
san. "was necessary to secure ‘their captive, and slic 
Jef dim forwaril with the confident belief that their 
united strength would ‘be more ‘than a match for that 


| df Vernor. 

older, fiercer, more ‘haggerd, sat, 
ander ‘the shadow of a tree, seanning with eager eyes 
of cards, eceanatie 


As Sir Hugh and his son entered the upper apart- 
ment, Minchen sprung ‘bask ‘the door that opened into 
eh ey = silently entered it, followed by 

. r 


““He must be abowe. I will ascend first, and he 
will go that I have been sent by his father. 
While I speak with him you can stealthily advance be- 
hind me, and spring upon him when he is unpre- 

for an attack. Your strength is more than a 
match for his, and if he attempts to use his firearms, I 
will give him a thrust with my dagger that will soon 
end all his cares.” 

Melchoir nodded, and pointed impatiently upward; 
and his mother moved lightly up the steps. The trap- 
door was bolted, and she muttered : 

“This is strange—yet he must be there.” 

A vigorous push sent it back,and she raised the 
lantern, and surveyed the desolate room. 

All was empty, and, with a cry of disappointment, 
she sprang towards the bed, and ‘threw back the 
curtains. 

There’was no evidence of him they came to seek, 
and the two each other with an ion 
< ope disappointment. After a pause, Minchen 


“ He must have been here, fornowhere else could he 
have been securely concealed from those who have 
sought him. We tracked him ‘to the’house last night. 
I saw ‘him spring into ‘his fatler’s room myself. He 
has only ‘been inthe lower vault ; let us go below and 
examine.” 

They descended ‘the stairs, and flashed the light in 
every direction. 

Melchoir snatched up a fragment of paper on which 
some lines were written. It proved to bea part of a 
torn letter, on which the name of Vernor Methurn yet 
remained ; ‘the date was also there, and he saw that it 
had been received witliin the last two months. ‘This 
was sufficient proof that Vernor had been concealed 
there, and he asked : 

“What are we todo new? There is no resource 
but to call the soldiers to our assistance.” 

“ By no means—that is onr last card. I know every 
nook in this house. I am familiar with every secret 
winding in it, and I can walk to the room in which 
our prey is now concealed. He only remained here 
while the search went on, and he has gone up by 4 
secret staircase to the garrets of the old heuse, which 
communicate With the apartments once occupied by 
Lady Methurn. Ha! ha! Sir Hugh thinks he can 
keep him there in safety and comfort, leaving this 
place as a retreat in case of danger. And se he could, 
if Jhadn’t been on his track. He thinks we're safe 
on the other side of the channel, contented to vege- 
tate on the trifling pension he pays us to keep out of 
his way. He'll soon see whether he has bought us off 
or not.” 

“ What shall we next do? ” asked her son. 
we get into the house from here? ” 

“Nothing is easier. Follow me, and be as silent 
as death, for we must be wary in our approaches upon 
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the enemy.” 
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The door was rep’aced, and the young man lifted | 
the lantern, and carefully surveyed the localities, He 
counted the steps to the first turning, and noted in | 
which direction they moved, for he felt the assurance 
that the knowledge of the position of this concealed 
retreat would yet be important to him. 

They passed without hindrance into the chapel, and 
the gipsy walked directly towards the panel through 
which the fugitive had! so recently passed. Again 
impressing on Melchoir the necessity of extreme 
caution, she ascended the orazy staircase first ; 
Melchoir:followed her closely; and with stealthy steps 
they crossed the long garret, and approached the open 
door over which the tapestry now fell: 

The sound of voices within distinctly reached them, 
and the young gipsy elenched his hands, and:set his 
teeth savagely; as that of Vernor was distinguished 
by him. 

THe had: spoken truly of himself. His mind had 
outgrown the effects of the blow given him in child- 
hood, but the intellect only:‘had improved ; the moral 
nature was still a barren waste, aud for years but one 
burning desire had reigned paramount im his soul—to 
crush the brother) who had superseded him, and 
avenge the indignity he had putupon him. 

In pursuance of their own plans, his mother and 
himself had separated themselves from their tribe, and 
through all. Vernor’s wanderings they had ever kept 
him in sight.. They were aware that he had embarked 
with Monmouth; and they lost no time in following 
him to England, ready to avail themselves of any 
disaster that menaced him with ruin. 

Fate itself seemed to have played into their hands. 
When the disastrous battle of Sedgemoor was fought, 
the two were in Bridgewater, and they lost no time in 
seeking the neighbourhood ef the, Priory; there, a 
constant and wary watch was kept. upon the house, 
which was finally rewarded by seeing the hunted 
fugitive enter it. 

The two now stood silently, and listened to the 
conversation within the dressing-room. ‘They heard 
Vernor’s proposal to secure the means of retreating, 
and heard the party retire to the further apartments. 
Then the gipsy spoke to her son, in a whisper: 

“We will now return to the chapel, and I will tell 
you what is next to be done,” 

As stealthily as they had approached, the two 
regained the head of the etairs, and carefully descended. 
Melchoir asked, in a surly tone: 

“Why didn’t we come on them when we were 
there? The women could have done nothing, and 
the old man hasn’t the strength to help him. I could 
have made him my prisoner in a trice.” 

“You're @ blind idiot, Melehoir, and have no finesse 
about you. If you will only be guided by me, I will 
make you your father’s heir, as I before told you. Run 
quickly to the village. See Kirke yourself, and bring 
him, with a y of his soldiers, to the foot of the 
staircase that leads into the chapel. Watch there till 
your prey descends, for I will make him believe that 
he can only be safe in the Secret Chamber. I go up 
now to secure your inheritance.” 

Melchoir’s face cleared, and he said : 

“I see through your plan now. It is good, and I 
will follow it up. But how am I to get through those 
we Ann without the lantern ?” , 

“Take it, and s upon your way. I know mine 
well; and there rat be light BK AM through the 
chinks in the old roof to guide me back.” 

Melchoir silently obeyed ; and afraid to shut down 
the stone, as he descended, lest he should fail to open 
it again, he left it lifted. 

Minchen hesitated a moment as to the expediency 
of closing the panel; but she reflected that the soldiers 
left ra charge of the house would not be api 
penetrate into the chapel in that day, and she 
feared that she might find {t dificult to’ Nopes it 


As a measure of precaution, Vernor had removed 
the key from the lock, and placed it on the inner side 
of the door, that he might fasten out intruders from 
the other side if danger approached, and secure time 
for a retreat. 

The gipsy softly turned it, and then drew near the 
sleeping baronet. A smile of bitter irony and con- 
tempt swept over her features as she regarded him, 
and disturbed perhaps by the magnetic intensity of her 
gaze, he muttered’a few words, and then started for- 
ward with staring eyes and panting breath. 

His lips unclosed, and an oath was starting from 
them, when her hand was placed over his mouth, and 
she rapidly whispered : 

“Tf you speak aloud, your son is lost. I have come 
to save him,” 

He stared at her in dull surprise, and faintly said : 

“Where did you come from? I thought you were 
in Spain, with your own people.” 

“Thave lately been in Flanders; but when the 
scent of carnage isin the air, birds of ill-omen are 
sure to follow it up. I am one of them; I tracked 
ey son to this place; I saw him enter your room 

ast night, and I have come to state to you the only 
terms on which I will sparehim. He is utterly in my 
power, and I will be ruthless in its exercise if you do 
not comply with my demands.” 

Sir Hugh looked at her set face, into her flaming 
eyes, and he felt that she spoke the truth; there was 
no mercy in that wild heart toward him or his. He 
faltered : 

“What do you wish? What must I do to save my 
son from destruction? Oh, Minchen, have you no 
mercy ?” 

“Mercy! ha, ha! have you ever shown it, Hugh 
Methurn ? Can you sit in this rocm and ask it of 
mian or demon? Remember what you and I did in 
this } lace; in this hour I avenge on you your share 
in that crime. Who will avenge mine upon rayself 
remains to be seen. I came hither with a purpose 
that is fixed—implacable. Do justice to my son, or 
yours shall be delivered over to those who seek his 
life. Do you hear?—his life! for it is forfeited to the 
laws,” 

“‘T have already given you money; what more 
can Ido? You have had the means of living from 
me for many years past. What do you mean by 
justice to your son? I have never ignored his claims 
on me.” 


“You have been very liberal, Sir Hugh. Yon have | 


paid over to us a paltry annuity that barely kept us 
above want, while the heir revelled in splendour. 
My son is the eldest born, and to him the estate of his 
ancestors shall descend. Were is a deed I have had 
executed—it has the signature of two witnesses 
affixed to it, and your own name above them is all 
that is needed to render it valid. It’s of no conse- 
quence whether they see it written or not; they will 
swear that they were present at the signature when 
the time comes to use it. Sign away the birthright of 
Arabella Vernor’s son, or see him given over to the 
executioner.” 

Sir Hugh sank back perfectly unnerved. His eyes 
glanced upon the parchment he held before him, and 
he saw that it was a conveyance of his. whole estate 
to Melchoir, to be held in perpetuity by him and his 
descendants, 

“Ho, ho! Sir Hugh, have I circemvented you at 
last? In my bright youth you promised that I should 
be mistress of Methurn; you perjured yourself and 
took my rival to your home; but I shall yet reign as 
lady of the Priory, and my son, our son, shall rule in 
its walls, while the child of her who rivalled me 
wanders in poverty, an outcast from his native land. 
I am merry to-day, for at last I have snared you in 
the net I have been years in weaving—ho, ho!” 

Sir Hugh stared at her in vague dread. His mind 
d to wander from him, and he caught but im- 





without a light, so the gap remained lesed, and 
she again threaded her way through the dim ebscurity 
above to a peint from which a low grating sound now 
reached her quick ears, 

Vernor was already at work upon the wardrobe, and 
she crouched down till he had cempleted his labours. 

She heard the heavy piece of furniture again re- 
placed, and then drawing near the door, she took a 
knife from .her pocket and cut open the tapestry. 
Thrusting her head through the opening she had thus 
made, she listened to the conversation that ensued, 
and patiently waited till the baronet was left alone. 

Vernor closed the deor behind him as he left the 
room, that the sound of their voices might not disturb 
his father’s repose; and they were no sooner gone, 
than the gipsy crawled through the aperture into the 
body of the wardrobe, 

She pushed the door, and found that it had been 
left unfastened; and after pausing a few moments, she 
cautiously unclosed it, and stepped inte the room. 

Sir Hugh sat im a cushioned chair, with his head 
thrown back, breathing heavily, and she noted that 
the hand which hung down ever the arm of the chair 
looked lifeless and pallid, 





perfect and fitful glances of her meaning, He spoke 
in a dull tone: 

“What do you ask me to do for Melchoir? He has 
never lived with me, and he does not like me. He 
has no right to supersede Vernor; I have spent his 
mother’s fortune, and the little I have left should be 
his to repay him for my prodigality.” 

“Of what use will your estate be to him if the 
hangman gets him? 1 will turn him over to him 
without remorse if you dare refuse me.” 

“But this will be forgery; the deed will be pro- 
nounced worthless, and you will be punished for at- 
tempting such a fraud.” 

wy will risk it. I have friends who will stand by 
me. I know what I am about. Sign the deed, or 
I call on those left here to guard you to arrest your 
son.” 

“ How can I do so? there is neither pen nor ink in 
this room.” 

“] have provided against that contingency; see!” 
and she drew from her pocket a case which held a 
phial of ink and a pen. 

The chair on which Sir Hugh sat had a movable 


stand attached to one of the arms, and this the gipsy 
turned in front of him, spread out the deed, and placed 
the pen in his half-palsied fingers. 

He deprecatingly regarded her, and asked in a piti- 
ful tone: 

“Is there no alteraative? Must I ruin my poor 
boy to save his life?” 

“You must. Write your name on the space left for 
it upon this parchment, and I forbear to betray him; 
nay, I will even help him to escape the perils that 
surround him. After all, you are only giving to your 
eldest. son the inheritance of which the law unjustly 
deprives him.” 

Sir Hugh grasped the pen in his trembling fingers, 
and was about to trace his name on the spot indicated, 
when a cry came from the next apartment, and an 
attempt was made to open the door which we have 
seen had been locked by the gipsy. 

(To be continued.) 
—_-_-_-----_—_—_—_—_—_ 
HOW TO MAKE DOCILE HORSES. 


THe docility and amazing instinct of the Arab 
horse are shown to proceed mainly from his constant 
association with the family uf his owner, sharing 
their food, sleeping in their family tent, and. lastly, 
from the early age at which he is broken in, which 
they say checks the development of the spleen, a very 
important point in the opinion of the Arabs: 

“ At the age of eighteen to twenty months the colt 
is mounted by a clild, who takes him to water, goes 
in search of grass, or leads him to the pasture. Not 
to hurt the bars he guides him with a longe, or 
tolerably soft mule’s bit. This exercise is good for 
them both. The child grows up a horseman, and the 
colt acquires the habit of carrying a weight pro- 
portioned to his strength. He learns to walk, to fear 
nothing, and it is in this manner, say the Arabs, that 
‘ we contrive never to have restive horses.’ 

“For the first few days the bit is covered with un- 
dressed wool, partly with a view not to hurt his bars, 
and partly to allure him to docility by the saltish 
flavour, of which he isso fond. When he begins to 
champ the bit, the task is nearly accomplished. The 
preparatory exercise takes place morning and evening. 

“ Thus sagaciously handled, the young animal will 
be ready to be mounted in the early part of the 
autumn, when he will be less tormented by the flies 





and heat. Wealthy owners, before they allow their 
colt to be mounted by a grown man, sometimes have 
| him led up and down gently fora fortnight, with 
|; @ pack-saddle on his back, supporting two baskets 
| filled with sand. 

‘When lie is about thirty months old, the colt is 
taught not to break loose from its rider when the 
latter sets foot on earth, and not even to stir from the 
spot where the bridle has been passed over his head 
and allowed to drag on the ground. Especial care is 
taken in teaching this lesson, because it is one of great 
importance in Arab life.” 

ee 

EXTRAORDINARY OccuRRENCE.—About nine o’olock 
on Saturday night, as the gardener employed at 
Browsholme Hall, Clitheroe, was proceeding to the 
greenhouse for the purpose of attending to his fires, 
he was suddenly struck by something apparently 
falling from the sky, and he fell senseless into a 
shallow pond. On recovering, he scrambled out as 
best he could, and knocked at the lodge door, but 
before it could be opened he was seized with shiver- 
ings, and fell as if dead. His eyebrows and hair were 
slightly 1 and he states that he experienced a 
sensation of burning on his face and then heard the 
doors of the greenhouse shake. On the folowing 
morning, he was able to go again to the greenhouse, 
and on his arrival there, he found that nearly all the 
plants were scorched and drooping; that a quantity 
of glass had been broken, and that a hole, about the 
size of a man’s head, had been made in the und, as 
though a thunderbolt er an aérolite had fal nye 
flower-pot was broken, and some of the leaves of the 
vines were burnt to ashes. The gardener is new re-. 
covering. 

Interestive Discovery oF Human Remsiny.— 
It will perhaps be remembered by at least some of our 
readers that about seven years ago a chest, contuining 
some curious relics, as beads and other ornaments for 
the person, was found on the Seamer estate of Lord 
Londesborough, near Scarborough. The ariicles were 
clandestinely sold by the workmen who Sound them, 
but were subsequently recovered by tie late Lord 
Londesborough. iis lordship, feeling’ assured that 
the place where the chest was found “vould also con- 
tain some huvian remains, caused the ground about 
the place to 46 dug out to some depth, and a human 
skeleton ¥;as found about six yards from the place 
where 19 chest had been deposited. Two years 
afterwirds, another gkeleton W’as found near the same 
place. A few days *g0, athird skeleton was found 





abeut this spot by the livse-urners. It was found is 
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a recumbent posture, the head leaning upon the left 
shoulder, with two large stones upon it. It is sup- 
posed the soil has at some time been removed toa 
great extent from the surface, as it is remarkable that 
the solid rock, on the top of which all the skeletons 
found were lying, is only about seven inches below 
the surface. 
—————E—EEE 


SCIENCE. 


Two of the largest guns in the world are about to 
be manufactured at Pitsburg in the United States. 
They will carry round shots of 1,000 Ib. each, have a 
bore of 20 inches diameter, and weigh about 20 tons 
each. The two guns will cost about £12,000. 

H. M. 8. Zeatovs.—Her Majesty's armour-plated 
ship, the Zealous, has been successfully launched at 
Pembroke Dockyard. This, the latest addition to our 
iron-clad navy, is 3,716 tons burthen, and 800-horse 
power. She carries 20 guns, her iron-plating is 44 
inches thick, and her thickness of wooden backing is 
stated at 8 inches. 

CoAL ON THE WAIKATO.—An impostant discovery 
of coal has been made on the Waikato river. It is a 
kind of anthracite coal, and was raised from about 15 
feet below the surface. It requires a great draught, but 
when ignited the heat is intense, and it barvs quickly, 
with little ash or smoke, and forms no clinkers, the 
ashes being like wood ashes. The place where it was 
taken from is about 150 feet above the bed of the river, 
and it is described as very suitable for steam purposes, 
as it does not choke the flues, and as being superior in 
heating power. 

A NEW EXPERIMENTAL FISHING VESSEL 

Mr. H. Dempster, who has obtained a high posi- 
tion as an authority on all ma‘ters appertaining to 
the fisheries of England and Scotland, and whose code 
of signals for vessels attracted so much attention a 
few years ago, is now busily engaged in forming a 
limited liability company for the purpose of construct- 
ing an experimental fishing vessel. Mr. Dempster 
gives the following description of his projected ves- 
sel: 

“The many fishing vessels that have been lost 
during recent storms, and the great sacrifice of life 
which so frequently occurs, has given rise to con- 
siderable speculation as to what may have been the 
true cause for such lamentable catastrophes. 

“A chief reason that prevails in the minds of nauti- 
cal men, acquainted with naval tactics, is, that the 
smack-rigged fishing vessel is badly adapted for lying- 
to in a gale of wind, with a high sea rupning. From 
the position of a cutter’s mast, being before the centre 
ef gravity, when the main or after-sail is reduced to 
a close-reefed tryeail, the vessel's head is very liable 
to fall off from the wind, thus leaving her broadside on 
in the trough of the sea, exposed to vicious waves, and 
the helm of the vessel has no command over her, the 
tiller being invariably lashed to leeward under such 
circumstances. 

“ Luggers with three masts, Dutch doggers, with a 
jigger mast close aft, upon which a small portion of 
sail can be set in a gale of wind, keeps the vessel's 
head steadier to the sea than the cutter rig when sail 
is reduced to a close reefed trysail. The schooner 
rig, where tle mainmast is aft from the centre of 
gravity, enables a vessel to lay-to steadier in a gale of 
wind than the cutter rig does. 

“ An entire new plan for building andrigging fishing- 
vessels, for safety in all weathers, is now about to be 
realized. The inventor has consulted the most able 
engineers in London as to tlie practicability of his 
views, and they have been freely and favourably 
given. 

“The advantages claimed by the inventor for his 
mode of rigging fishing-vessels are :—-When a storm 
of wind is coming on, sail can be speedily reduced ; 
and when every bit of canvas is off the vessel, except 
afew yards in each of her balancing sails fore and 
aft, a complete command is held over the vessel by 
the sails, in the highest wind, and most stormy sea. 

« “ The vessel can be tacked, wore, or box-hauled, in 
asea-way when there is wind as well as in smooth 
water. The peculiar featere in the build of vessel 
gives sirength, and extraordinary weatherly qualities. 

“Any improvement that can be adopted whereby 
the valuable lives of our hardy fishermen may be 
rendered }a's liable to danger when caught in a gale, 
is deserving of every encouragement.” 


PnospHorts AND Crvi.izatron.—Consider for a 
moment; every %dult humau beiug »aquires at least 
four pounds of yhosphates to build up his bony 
framewerk, quite a, wt from the quantities used up in 
his softer parts. ‘T', is amount is seyuestyated from 
the earth, and never returns to it, Yet th? earth 
withont phosphates refw%es to grow plants. Tlonk of 
the millions upon millions’ Of pours whichave dra wn 
away from the primitive s toc, and you will under- 
stand why vast stretches 0: /\sia Minor are barren, ; 











why Lye of Sicily, Palestine, Arabia Felix (once so } (170 deg. to 200 deg.), the results will astonish us all, 


fertile) and the plains of Babylon are deserts. These 
lands have been robbed of their phosphates. If 
Egypt still preserves her ancient fertility, it is because 
the annual inundation ef the Nile renews the precious 
phosphates. Did the barbarians always conquer be- 
cause they were ignorant? ‘No; because they were 
strong. They were truly the “sons of the soil,” and 
of a soil not robbed of its phosphates, like the soil of 
the old and crowded nations. The civilized Roman 
trembled at the presence of the gigantic Gaul; but 
the descendant of that Gaul is so little of a giant that 
he now boasts of his stature when he is four feet six ! 
It was remarked by Pliny that the Remans were 
rapidly degenerating in stature, and that sons were 
rarely so tall.as their fathers; but he attributed this 
degeneration to the exhaustion of the vital sap, not 
knowing that a Liebig would come to proclaim the 
exhaustion ef precious phosphorus. 


DEVICE FOR AMALGAMATING GOLD AND SI.VER. 


Tus invention relates to a method of amalgamat- 
ing gold and silver with quicksilver. It is well known 
that a strong affinity exists between quicksilver and 
the precious metals above mentioned; but chemical 
affinities take place at insensible distances; that is, 
upon contact of the two or more substances proposed 
to be united. 

To amalgamate gold or silver with quicksilver, 
therefore, in a manner so thorough as to extract all of 
those precious metals from the quartz or other earthy 
and mineral substances with which they are materially 
combined or mixed, it is necessary that every particle 
of the said precious metals should be brought into 
actual contact with an equivalent portion of the 
quicksilver employed for this purpose. This abso- 
lutely necessary condition of perfect amalgamation, it 
is believed, has never hitherto been effected; and hence 
it is that the said metals have never been fully ex- 
tracted from the earthy and mineral combinations 
with which they are found in nature, 

This invention consists in pulverizing the quartz, 
or metalliferous substances. to an impalpable powder, 
and exposing this dust, either in a calcined or other- 
wise prepared condition, as it may be necessary some- 
times to do, in order to isolate the said metallic 
particles from their sulphurous or other foreign combi- 
nations; orin an uncalcined state, as it may at other 
times be best to do, when unmixed with foreign bovlies 
which hinder contact with the quicksilver, in a dry, 
sifted, and finely-divided state, in a falling, moving, 
or floating condition, in a close chamber or passage- 
way, to the hot vapour of distilled quicksilver, by 
which the two substances—namely, the hot vapour of 
distilled quicksilver and the pulverized quartz afore- 
said—shall mingle together, and ixterpenetrate each 
other, that every particle of the said preeious metals 
contained in the said pulverized quartz must come 
into actual and direct contact with the finely-divided 
particles of the quicksil ver-vapour, and effect a perfect 
amalgamation.—Hznry W. ADAMS, 


Tae Ricnest Mrxe iw Tre Wortp.—It seems 
that even the enormous profits annually realized from 
the Devon Great Consols, South Caradon, and other 
English mines, will henceforth suffice only to secure 
them a second-class place in the list of the extraordi- 
narily rich mines in existence. The Gould and Corry 
Silver Mine, in California, yielded £800,000 worth of 
ore in the seven months endiig November last, aud 
£300,000 was distributed to the shareholders in divi- 
dends during the same period. The average value of 
the ores raised is £80 per ton. About 25 tons, worth 
£560 per ton, have been shipped to England ; nearly 
5,000 tons, worth £65 per ton, have been treated at 
the company’s mill, and the remainder has yielded 
about £11 per ton. The entire cost of raising the 
ore is 33s, per ton, and of reducing it £8 per ton. 
The mine is divided into 1,200 “ feet” (4,800 shares), 
and yields £25 per foot per month dividend. ‘The 
assets of the company amouat to £272,000. 

Tue Turkish BatH as A Curative AGENT.— 
Tn the fifth aunual report of the Sussex County 
Lunatic Asylum, just issued, Dr. Lockhart Robertson 
publishes some important remarks on the Turkish 
bath as a curative agent. He relates a case in which 
a patient was admitted with symptoms of mania, com- 
plicated with dropsy and albuminuria of the most 
severe character. The patient was in a desperate 
state, menaced with dementia and paralysis, and ap- 
parently dying from the extent of kidney-disease. Dr. 
Robertson states that the Roman bath -saved the 
patient's life and restored him to reason. Dr. Robert- 
son observes tliat the therapeutic uses of the bath 
have yet to be studied. He believes them to be very 
great. Of its cunetive power in the early stages of 
phithisis he has had several examples, and he can con- 
tirm all that Dr. Leared reports of its action in the 
early stages of that disease, He (Dr. Robertson) longs 
to see them both fairly tried in zymotic diseases, He 
believes, if used at sufficiently high temperatures 
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If anything ever can cure. hydrophobia, it will be the 
Roman bath at 200 deg., continued for many hours, 
He has published previously some cases of melancholia, 
with refusal of food, successfully treated by the Roman 
bath, and has since then regularly used it in hig 
practice at Hayward’s-heath. 

Tue ArmstronG Guy.—The greatest feat yet o 
reeord in the d ment of gunnery was achieved the 
other week, e look on now in the frame of mind of 
the tadpole when his tail dropped off, simply remark- 
ing, “ what next? ’ and pre for anything, (Oy 
the 10th ult., at Shoeburyness, W. Armstrong's 
600-pounder muzzle-loading shunt gun was trie 
against a plate eleven inches thick. Three rounds 
were fired, the firsttwo with 90 pounds of powder and 
cast-iron shot of 300 pounds weight, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the exact elevation. These were fired 
at the side of the plate, which it drove back a foot, 
shivering the 2-inch oaken wooden supports to splinters 
against Mr. Fairbairn’s target, and then breaking the 
plate itself into four or five pieces. The steel shot 
itself was unbroken. The initial velocity of the steel 
shot was proved to be 1,706 feet per second, and on 
impact 1,586 feet. Noinjury whatever was done to 
the gun by the trial. It has been thus established 
that steel ronnd shot can be fired from a rifled gun 
with a heavy charge of powder without injary to the 
grooves—another and important step forwards in the 
science of artillery, 

Tue Meapow-Sarrron AS A Porson.—It sends 
ap a succession of lilac-coloured, crocus-like flowers 
in September and October; after the fading of which 
nothing more is seen of the plant until the following 
spring, when its broad leaves begin to ad above the 
ground on the first advent of warmth. Its effect apou 
cattle may be gathered from the following report :— 
“The flowers of the colchicum have not generally 
been considered by writers on the subject to be so 
poisonous to cattle as the leaves; buat whiere the 
flowers are very thick, it is highly dangerous to allow 
cattle to graze upon the field. A farmer, at Eyeford, 
near Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloncestershire, had teu 
calves killed by eating the flowers of the colchicun ; 
and two or three years since three cows were (destroyed 
by this plant in flower in the same neighbourhood. 
Our experience leads to the inference that cattle used 
to the district are not so liable to eat the colchicum as 
strange’ beasts from a distriet where the plant does 
not grow. There can be no doubt that this large 
leaved plant, which, even if innocuous, must ovcupy 
much space, should, if possible, be eradicated from the 
pasture. ‘he means to this end are—never let tie 
plant seed, or, indeed, mature a single leaf.” 

APPARATUS FOR FrremMey,—A simple and ap- 
parently effective, apparatus has been lately con- 
structed by a Mr. H. Kubfuss, of Carlsruhe, for the 
purpose of discovering the whereabouts of tlie flames 
in cases where the smoke would prevent a fireman 
from entering a house in the ordinary manner. Mr. 
Kuhfuss does away with the mouthpiece and fresh-air 
pipe hitherto used in these cases. The apparatus 
consists of a cap made of light material, and covered 
with a coating of gutta-percha: this cap is drawn 
over the head, a collar of. india-rubber fitting it suf- 
ficiently tight round the neck to prevent the smoke 
from entering.. Two holes, filled iu with glass, admit 
light, asin a diving apparatus; and in the region o! 
the mouth and nose two cross incisions are made, 
which are buttoned up, after a sponge, saturated with 
strong vinegar, has been admitted, entirely covering 
mouth and nostrils. Experience teaches that the 
organs of respiration are not affected by the smoke sv 
long as the sponge is kept wet; and a small bottle of 
vinegar which the fireman takes with him, enables 
him to moisten the sponge when required. A whistle, 
attached to the inside of the cap, completes this very 
simple contrivance. 

STEAM-ENGINE, 

Ix all reciprocating steam-engines heretofore con- 
structed the mevement of the pistin has produced a 
concussion or shaking of tie bedor foundation upon 
which the engine las been supported, and a tendency 
to tear the engine away from said bed or foundation, 
insmany cases to the great detriment of the structure 
in which the engine is contained. 

This action has been especially injurious in the case 
of horizontal engines arvanged transversely to the 
keels of vessels for driving screw propeliers, and has 
been the great obstacle to the running oi such engines 
at sufficiently high speeds to drive the propeller with- 
out the intervention of gearing or ‘its equivalent 
between the crank shaft and propeller shaft. . 

In such engines the weight of the piston aud its 
attached piston-rods and cross-bead’ is frequently 
many thousand pounds, and the inertia of this mass, 
in tie starting of the piston, reacts against one end 
of the cylinder, and tends to move the cylinder and 
bed of the engine toward one side of the vessel, and 





the force required te arrest the piston as it completes 
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its stroke, after having acquired a great momentum, 
reacts upon the framing and bed of the engine in the 
opposite direction to the reaction first mentioned, and 
tends to moye-the bed of the engine toward the other 
side of the vessel. In this way two distinct concus- 
sions are produced upon the vessel in a lateral direc- 
tion during every stroke of the engine or in every 
stroke of each piston when more than one engine or 
an engine with more than one cylinder is used. 

The object of this invention is to counteract the 
above-mentioned effect or tendency of the movements 
of the piston of an engine; and to this end it consists 
in the connection with such piston, of a weight which 
has a corresponding reciprocating motion, but always 
moves in an opposite direction to the piston, such 
weight being equal or nearly equal to the weight of 
the piston and rod or and their connections 
with the crank, and moving the same distance or 
being heavier and moving a correspondingly less dis- 
tance, or lighter and moving a correspondingly greater 
distance, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Porato Diseaset.—M. Pousard, president of the 
Agricultural Society of Chalons, has addressed a 
paper to that body, in which he states that he has 
discovered @ remedy for the potato disease, The 
secret consists in planting them after June 1, instead 
of in April. By this plan they escape the frost of 
April, and the leaf is not exposed to the hot sun of 
July. M. Ponsard is of opinion that the alternate 
frost and heat corrupt the root by their opposing 
influence. . It appears that he has continued his experi- 
ments for several years, and that his potatoes are of a 
fine size and perfectly sound. M. Pousard is able, 
likewise by this plan to grow two crops on the same 
ground within the year. 

To PREVENT THE RAvAGES OF THE GoOSEBERRY 
CATERPILLAR.—It is a well-known fact that the 
Gooseberry caterpillar, larva of the Nematus or 
the Gooseberry Saw Fly, is most destructive in light 
dry“soils, where it reposes in comfort during the 
winter months. It is my misfortune to have to do 
with a soil of this kind, where caterpillars were 
notorious for their depredations. Nearly twenty 
years ago I adopted the by no means new, but very 
reasonable plan, of removing the soil round each 
plant for three or four inches in depth, and about two 
feet in diameter, and with the soil the chrysalides, the 
agents which supply the guests for the feast Nature 
provides in due season. ‘I'he whole should be buried 
at least eighteen inches or two feet in depth—the 
bottom of a deep trench will be found a convenient 
place—and fresh soil added in place of that which has 
been removed, which will assist in renovating the 
plants. If carefully done, this process need not be 
repeated oftener than every third or fourth ‘year. 
Having long adopted this plan, I can confidently 
recommend it as being both ecenomical and success- 
ful; and if any of the numerous ‘readers of your 
valuable magazine are suffering from the ravages of 
the Gooseberry caterpillar, I would just say, Try it. 
—ARCHIBALD FOWLER. 











STATISTICS. 

Tga.—It appears that the quantity imported last 
year reached enormous aggregate of 136,806,3191b, 
(though only 85,206, 7791b. were entered for home con- 
sumption.) “In 1862 the i were 114,787,361Ib. ; 
in 1861, 96,577,388lb.; in 1860, 88,946,5321b.; in 
1859, 75,077,4511b. ; in’ 1858, 75,432,5351b. ; in 1857, 


64,493,9891b.; in 1856, 86,200,4141b.; in 1855, 
88,259,6571b.;" in 1854, °88,792,0821b,;; in 1853, 
70,735,135. ; in 1852, 66,360,5951b.; in’ 1851, 


71,466,421b.; in 1850,’ 50,512,3841b.; in 1849, 
53,459,4691b, ; and in 1848, 47,774,755!b. It results 
from these figures’ that we last year imported nearly 
three times ‘a8 much tea as was received in 1848, 
showing | the’ prodigious stimulus which has been 
given te the demand by successive reductions of 
duty, although, as stated above, a very large’ propor- 
tion of the nominal imports last year were not re- 
tained for home consumption. ‘The value of the tea 
unported last year was 10,666,017/., against 9,175,9402. 
in 1862, 6,850,5622. in 1861, 6,911,9432. in 1860, 
5,812,5452, im 1859, 5;206,818/. in 1858, 4,647,4701. 
in 1857, 5,248,984/. in 1856, and 5,225,4117. in 1855. 
So much for what old Cobbétt endeavoured con- 
temptuously to sneer down as “ wishy-washy stuff.” 
Correr Ore SALe,—At the Swansea ticketing on 
the 15th, the following sales were effected: Cape 
Copper Mining Company, 602 tens, 16,209/.; Cuba, 
68 tons, 11,3042 1s.; Knockmahon, 462 tons, 4,313/ 
Ws.; Genoa, 241 tons, 2,013/, 13s.; Bearhaven, 208 
tons, 1,9447. 12s.; Seville ores, 186 tons, 7357 12s. ; 
Leghorn, 156 tons, 1,38%. 1s.; British Regulus, 103 


wens, 1,2662 15s.; French slag, 133 tons, 2122. 68.; | 


Connoree ore, 89 tons, 2187. 1s,; Copper slag, 77 tons, | 
961. 5s.; Dynfngwm, 40 tons, 409/.; Cobre, 39 tons, 
4581. 5s.; Holyford, 11 tons, 1852.; Precipitate, 11 
tons, 693/.; Sludge ore, 4 tons, 76/.; Lisbon, 169 tons, 
3,1251.; Bathurst, 5 tons, 977. B8s.; Cronebane, 50 
tens, 186/.; Burnt ore, 91 tons, 4412 7s.; British 
Regulus, 98 tons, 2,1911 13s.; Copper slag, 1 ton, 
i. 18s., making a total of 3,387 tons, and 47,740/. 
1 

Guano.—The imports of guano last year seem to 
have been on a larger scale than in any previous 
twelve months since 1858. Thus the commuted 
value of the guano imported in 1863 was 2,658,856/. 
against 1,635,3222. in 1862, 2,022,2837. in 1861, 
1,557,8951. in 1860, 769,3332. in 1859, 4,084,1702. in 
1858, 3,613,074. in 1857, 2,186,4312. in 1856, 
8,137,1601. in 1855, and 2,530,272/. in 1854. The 
quantities received in the ten years were—233,574 
tons in 1863, 141,636 tons in 1862, 178,423 tons in 
1861, 141,435 tons in 1860, 84,122 tons in 1859, 
353,541 tons in 1858, 288,362 tons in 1857, 191,501 
tons in 1856, 305,061 tons in 1855, and 235,111 tons 
in 1854. The imports, as a whole, do not seem to be 
making any progress, notwithstanding the consider- 
able deliveries in 1863. 





Royat ParronaGe,—His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales has been pleased to accept the office 
of patron, and her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales the office of patroness, of the Metropolitan As- 
sociation for Promoting the Education of Adults in 
union with the Society of Arts. Her Royal Highness 
has also announced her intention to give annually a 
Bible as a prize to the female candidate who, obtain- 
ing a certificate of proficiency in needlework, obtains 
the highest marks in the elementary examination held 
by this association. 

SILVER rs MicwiGan.—There is great excitement 
in Michigan over the discovery of silver near Lake 
Superior. The Detroit Free Press says speculation has 
already commenced. Men who have taken lands at 
one dollar and twenty-five cents. an acre, are selling 
out at advances of thousands of dollars upon the 
original cost of their tracts. One tract has been sold 
for six thousand dollars; the owner bought it a few 
weeks ago from Government for two hundred dollars. 
The specimens of ore contain liberal quantities of lead 
and silver. 

Tue Stare or ANARCHY IN GREECE.—The Athens 
journals mention a fact of extraordinary atrocity, 
which only too strongly points out the anarchical 
state of Greece. Ménidi, a small town of Attica, got 
tired of its mayor, but pe pe of being able to pro- 
cure his removal, as he had for his supporters a family 
whose name was an object of terror to the country. 
The principal inhabitants assembled to deliberate on 
what course they should pursue, and a unanimous 
decision was come to that before anything could be 
done with the mayor the family in question must be 
got rid of. A vote of death was therefore passed 
against them, and the sentence was carried into exe- 
cution the same day, the 26th of February, when the 
father and four sons, out of five, were massacred in 
the street. The fifth son made his escape. The mur- 
derers also killed a young child, a son of one of the 
victims, alleging that, if it were allowed to grow up, 
he wonld be as bad as his relatiuns. In order to 
legalize those crimes, the municipal council assembled, 
and with an almost incredible impudence approved by 
a procés-verbal of what had been done, When the 
examining magistrate went to the place to investigate 
into the affair, the murderers triumphantly showed 
him that document, and he wascompelled to withdraw 
without doing anything further. 

Tue. Wentrwortu Prerace.—(House of Lords, 
March 15th. —This was the claim of the Hon. Ralph 
Gordon Milbanke, commonly called Viscount Ock- 
ham, the only mrerivang son of William Earl of Love- 
lace, to the honour and dignity of Lord Wentworth. 
Mr. Fleming and Mr. Lushington appeared for the 
claimant, and the Attorney-General Ps Mr. Charles 
Clarke represented the Crewn. The dignity of Lord 
Wentworth was created by a writ of summons. to Par- 
liament is the 21st. Henry VIII. in the person of Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, of Nettlested. He was succeeded 
by liis son ''homas, whose second son Henry held the 
dignity after his death. Thomas, the eldest son of 
Henry, was the fourth lord, and was succeeded by his 
son Thomas, whose only daughter Henrietta died 
without issue. - Anne, y Wentworth, the sister of 
the fifth earl, succe®ded to the title on the death of 


Viscount Wentworth in 1762. Hisson Thomas dying 
without issue, the title descended through his daughter 
Judith to Anne Isabella Noel, who married George 





Gordon, the seventh Lord Byron, whose daughter, 


Augusta Ada Byron, married William, the eighth 
Lord King, since created Earl of Lovelace. The 
eldest son of the Earl of Lovelace succeeded to the 
title of Lord Wentworth in 1860, but died unmarried 
in 1862, leaving the present claimant the eldest 
surviving son of the earl. Mr. Fleming having 
summed up the evidence adduced on behalf of the 
petitioner, the Attorney-General, in reply te their 
lordships, stated that he could find no defect in the 
proof of the petitioner, and, so far as he saw, the 
claim had been made out. The Lord Chancellor said 
he had no difficulty in advising their lordships that 
the petitioner had made out hisclaim. Claim allowed 
accordingly. 





THE LAST BEE-SEASON IN SHROPSHIRE. 


Tue following observations on the season of 1863 
may, perhaps, interest some of your apiarian readers. 

The early part of the year, from the commencement 
of February, was remarkably mild and dry, and bees 
where they did not run short of provisions were in a 
forward condition. During the month of May a mode- 
rate quantity of honey was collected from the blossoms 
of various kinds of trees; but in the beginning of 
June the prospects of the honey harvest appeared very 
gloomy, as the pastures and clover were almost burnt 
up by the long-continued drought. 

Fortunately, about the middle of the month heavy 
rain set in, and the ground was thoroughly saturated. 
The Dutch clover immediately sprang up and blos- 
somed most profusely, affording first-rate pasturage 
until near the end of July, and rendering 1863 one of 
the best honey seasons on record, 

The weather subsequently was, on the whole, un- 
favourable, and I found my hive lost at least from 5 
to 6 lbs. each between the end of July and the middle 
of September. Those sent to the moors pretty well 
held their ground, some gaining 1 1b. 

A few words on honeydew may, perhaps. not be out 
of place. I have frequently, indeed generally, foumd 
my bees busy about the common laurel at the end of 
spring, and have seen them collecting honeydew from 
little spots on the under side of the leaves. I have 
also on several occasions observed them busy on beech: 
trees when affected with honeydew. 

Again: last summer, towards the middle of July, J 
observed that the bees were unusually active, but ou 
examining the clover I could only see very few en- 
gaged upon it, and wondered what made the bees so 
busy. In the evening, walking out, on passing an 
oak tree I heard aloud humming, and looking up saw 
that the tree was covered with honeydew; and 
although I cannot say that I actually saw the bees at 
work upon the oak leaves, I consider that their absence 
from the clover, taken in conjunction with the hum- 
ming in the oaks and the great activity of the bees, is 
strong negative evidence upon the subject. 

In August, 1856, my bees were very busy until) 
after the middle of the month, the oak trees at the 
same time abounding with honeydew, and this is fully 
a month later than the usual honey season in this 
district. 

Qace more: Golding affirms that he has seen a 
field of beans covered with bees before a single blossom 
had expanded, collecting honey from small spots on 
the leaves, and I have noticed them in like manner 
gathering honey from the spots on the stems and 
leaves of vetches, leaving the blossoms untouched. 
—J.E. B. 





Movies rv CentraL AMERICA.—One of the most 
striking characteristics of the mule is his aversion to 
the donkey, and the pride he takes in his relationship 
to the horse; which instincts are met by obtrusiveness 
in the donkey, and by indifference in the horse. If 
a donkey, at any time—urged by the vanity peculiar 
to its race as related to the mule—happens to fall in 
with a drove of mules, he will, in all probability, be 
kieked and lamed by his proud relatives. A horse, or 
the contrary, takes a distinguished position in a drove 
of the mules, The latter crowd anound him, and 
follow his movements, exhibiting a violent jealousy, 
each trying to stand nearest his high-bred relative. 
This instinct is employed to keep together the droves 
of mules on a journey, or at pasture, by putting a 
mare to the drove, with a bell round her neck, and 
called the bell-mare. This animal is led, day and 
night, by a cord, and the whole drove is thus kept 
under control, and will not leave their queen. It is, 





her niece, and married Sir William Noel, and the | 


issue of their eldest son haying become extinct, the | whither the drove is sure to follow him. Even if the 
title descended through their daughter Margaret to | Indians succeed in separating any from the drove, 
her grandson, Sir Edward Noel, who was created | they find it difficult to carry them off. 


therefore, very difficult to separate the drove. The 
man who leads the mare is instructed, in case of an 
attack from the Indians, to leap upon the back of the 
animal, and take refuge in the waggon encampment, 


The animals 
incessantly attempt to turn back, and the travellers 
are thus enabledato overtake the robbers, and recover 
the stolen animals, Tle Indians, in coasequence, use 
every means to get possession of the mare; and if 
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they succeed in this, the whole drove is lost to their 
owners. If several horses are in a drove of mules, the 
danger is that the latter becomes dispersed ; and this 
is the reason that, in these journeys, saddle-horses are 
not allowed to go loose, but are led by a cord. 


FACETI£. 


Wuartr inhabitant of a cold climate is continually 
cubjecting himself to an action for damages? The 
Icelander (I slander !) 

Tere isa man in Edinburgh so dry, that if you 
were to bore holes in him with a gimlet, saw-dust 
would come out. 

Tue Emperor said to the Archduke, “ You are 
going to a country that is ‘one lump of silver.” 
Their eyes mutually glistened, and they parted. 

LarcGE plaid patterns are all the rage now, in Paris, 
for ladies’ dresses, and the fashion will soon, of course, 
be adopted here. In other words, it will be Plaid in 
ther, as soon as it is Played out in Paris. 

A “Farr” Compiameyt.—An American lady 
fainted while being presented to the Empress Eugénie 
in Paris. It was considered the capping of all com- 
pliments hitherto paid to the Imperial power, 

Tue Reason Wuy.—lt is said that the reason why 
the Russian government is so slow in availing itself of 
the electric telegraph, is, that it is opposed to some of 
the necessary preliminary operations—such as elevating: 
the Poles, for instance. 

Wrrnovr Frer.—* How many féet long was the 
snake?” asked a person of a traveller who had just 
related a story of his encounter with a boa killed by 
him. “One hundred and ninety-two inches,” was the 
the reply ; “ snakes have no feet.” 

Wuat wevLp TuE Emrerror po ?—Apropos of the 
Pope’s illness, a gentleman asked a diplomatist in 
Paris what the Emperor would do in the event of the 
Pope’s death ? “Support the new Pope,” was the 
‘reply. 

An Exrenuatine Crecumstancr. — “ Accused,” 
said the President to an assassin this week who had 
murdered his mother and mother-in-law, “ have. you 
anything to say in defence?” “ Yes, sir. It is the 
first time such a circumstance, has happened to. me.” 

SMILES AND WRINKLES.—I¢ is said to be satisfac- 
torily demonstrated that every time a wife seolds her 
husband, she adds a wrinkle to her face; and every 
time a wife smiles on her husband, it will remove one 
of the old wrinkles. 

Makeve tHe Besr or Ir.—“ Captain, jewel,” said 
a son of Erin, as a ship was coming er the coast in 
inclement winter weather, “have ye a almenick on 
board ?”—* No, I haven’t.”——-" Thin,” replied theother, 
** we shall have to take the weather as it comes.” 

A Gascon nobleman had been reproaching his son 
‘with ingratitude. “I owe yeu nothing,” said the un- 
filial young man; “so far from having served me, you 
have ever stood in my way; for if you had never been 
vorn I should at this moment be the next heir of my 
vich grandfather.” 

Tue Heicur or Imeupence.—As the deputy 
sheriff in a western court was rapping tosecuresilence 
of two.men who were talking, one of them rose and 
said to the judge, “ May it please your honour, it is 
impossible for gentlemen to converse if that man is 
allowed to make noise,” an-effort of impudence that 
brought down the house. 

Tue Pxitosopny or Heat.—Philosopher to sharp 
boy: “ What are the properties of heat? "—“ Boy: 
“The chief property is that it expands bodies, while 
cold contracts them.” Philosopher: “ Very good; 
give me an example,”—Boy: “ In summer, when it is 
hot the day is long; in winter, when it is cold, the 
day is short” Exit philosopher, lost in amazement 
that so familiar an instance should have so long es- 
caped his own observation. 

SLANDER !—At the Sheriff's Court, Campbeltown, 
the other day, a woman, named M‘Gougan, residing 
in Islay, obtained £10 damages against one James 
Smith, for slander. The slander consisted of a state- 
ment made by Smith that he saw Mrs. M‘Gougan at 
his stable-door, and that on speaking to her she 
transformed herself into a hare and ran away, thereby 
meaning that she was a witch. 

Pork ExovucH.—A merchant, whose articulation 
has a decided tendency in the direction of a lisp, en- 
gaged a clerk who was not aware of his vocal pecu- 
ligrity. “John,” said the merchant, who wished to 
4 in his winter stock of pork, “go out and buy for 

two or three thows and pigs.”—“ Yes, sir,” said 
John, much elated at the commission. John returned 
late at night, looking as tliongh he had performed a 
hard day's work.—" Did you get them?” asked the 
merchant.—‘ Only part of them,” was*the reply; “I 
bought all I could find, but there were only eight 





hundred to be had!”"—“ Eight hundred! Eight 
hundred what, thir?” asked the astonished: lisper.— 
“ Right hundred pigs,” was the reply ; “You told me 
to buy two or three thousand pigs, but they are not to 
be found.”—“ Two or three thousand pigs! I did not 
tell you any such thupid thing. I thaid you should 
buy two or three thows and pigs! ” exclaimed the 
merchant. “That's just what I said,” answered the 
clerk. “Two or three thousand pigs;'I bought all I 
could find.” The merchant now began to see the 
origin of the mistake. It was apparently acostly joke; 
but there was no remedy. 

Forsippine tHE Banns.—On Sunday, as the 
officiating clergyman was publishing the banns for a 
rustic young couple at Bishopsteignton, a middle-aged 
woman, the mother of the would-be bridegroom, 
stepped from her seat into the aisle, and in a loud 
tone exclaimed, “I forbid the banns!”’ When re- 
quested to state her objections, she said that her son 
was only eighteen yéars of age, and had vot a dish, a 
spoon, or a sixpence to call his own. The young 
couple made arrangements for getting married at a 
neighbouring chapel. 

LINES, 
By Earl R-ss-ll. 
What made.my country interpose. 
setween two fierce and angry foes, 
Who, spite of all, still came to blows ? 
My meddle ! 


What, when my country interfered 

In policy so changed and veered, 

That the surrounding nations sneered? 
My muddle! 


What ’twixt the Russian and the Pole 
Stept in attempting to cajole 
Old Bruin back into his hole? 

My meddle ! 
What made the mediation vain, 
And taught the Russian with disdain 
To fling our offer back again ? 

My muddle! 
What covers England with disgrace, 
Shames her before all Europe’s face, 
And forfeits her once boasted place ? 

My meddle and my muddle! 
—Fun. 


Ovr SHootTine.—A countryman visiting a man-of- 
war in the yard lately, on coming alongside, and 
seeing the marine on the gangway pacing. back- 
wards and forwards with his musket, accosted him 
with : “ Hullo, captain, out shooting this morning, 
eh?” 

Tue Last New Fasnion.—The latest Paris fashion 
in ladies’ dress is, for out of doors, a garment cut very 
like a man’s great coat, fitting close, and covered with 
brass buttons—buttons not only for use but for orna- 
ment, some of them even being stuck on the shoulders. 
Several ladies are to be met in the street with this 
strange vestment, but the multiplicity of buttons, 
which glare fiercely, produces an effect more strange 
than agreeable, In dress ladies: are capable of any 
eccentricity—witness crinoline; but it is te be hoped 
that these brass buttons won’t last, long. 


CHARITY AND SHAKESPEARE. 

Shakespeare,—now plese, reader, do not skip this 
raph, because, although you may have read 
enough of Shakespeare lately, we. really have a word or 
two icular to say—Shakespeare, everybody ku. ws, 
is to have acelebration on his three hundredth birth- 
day, and everybody is ing in some way or 
another to de something in his memory and honour on 

that day. 
Now the cheapest wa) 


and easiest by which one 
well can show that one, 


uot forgetful of him, is to 


buy a bit of ribbon and stick it in one’s buttonhole, ag, 


one did a year ago at the marriage of our Prince. It 
was the right thing then to do, fer of course it showed 
one’s leyalty, and it also in some measure was con- 
ceived to show one’s charity, for the ribbons, one was 
told, were expressly made and sold to aid the poor 
weavers of Coventry, who for some time previously 
had “ got no work to do.” The country was so thick 
with white favours on the wedding day that it reall 
almost seemed as if it had been snowing them, = 
ev trusted that the half-starved folk of Coven- 
try would get many a good meal out of the ribbons 
they bad made. 

Well, now, British Public, you must do the same 
for Shakes as you did for the Princess, of whose 
marriage day the christening last week must have 
reminded you, and perhaps a little stirred again your 
charitable blood. A ribbon has been designed for 
Shakespeare's Birthday, British Public, and it is to be 
bought anywhere, so we need name no address. 

This ribbon has been designed mot marely to com- 
memorate the natal day of Shakespeare, but also to give 
work to the honest folk of Coventry, whose dinners 


have been fewer and more far between of late than 
their stomacks may quite like. So, British Public, go 
and buy this commemorative ribbon, and'be happy in 
the thought of doing a good deed. ‘ 

If the shade of Sha re ‘could revisit this dul] 
earth on the twenty-third of April, perhaps of all the 
ways by which ‘his métiiory* is’ reverenced ‘he might 
best of all be pleased by the pleasant way in which 
his birthday has been ‘used: as ‘an occasion for pro- 
moting a little honest labour; and filling @ few pockets 
which have had but little in them for many a long 
day.— Punch, 

HEENAN AND, THE “TimeEs.”—The. Times gives a 
biographical sketch of Heenan, in which it, is stated 
that he was born at the Naval Arsenal, at West Troy 
Somebody pee told the Times that Heenan came 
from the Watervliet Arsenal—the writer probably 
understood, him to say Water Fleet Arsenal—and 
what couid such an arsenal be but @ naval arsenal ? 
So Europe to-day probably accepts the Water Fleet 
Arsenal'as a sort of Cherbourg, which propagates 
1l-inch shells andsix-foot..pugilists...S0 much for 
erudite ignorance of geography snd fact. When 
Heenan fought’ with Sayers, the 7% that he 
was born in Benicia, State of West Troy, North 
America. 

A Cosrry Courtsuip.—At a public meeting recently 
held in Birmingham, it was decided to erect a statue 
of Sir Rowland ‘Hill in that town. The Rev. Dr. 
Miller addressed the meeting ; and, in alluding to the 
benefits ‘of the penny postage, said that he had a very 
painful reeollection—and they would excuse a man 
who, in these matters, was now in his dotage— 
(laughter)—and wished fo take the privilege of 
babbling, as old men did—but he had a very lively 
recollection of the expensive character of his court- 
ship, which took place hé would not say how many 
years ago. Every letter he received cost him 84.; 
and as he was never vain enough to think his love- 
letters were worth 8d., he always paid the postage 
himself, and the consequence was he never exchanged 
a letter with that lady but it cost bim 16d. (Loud 
laughter.) 

ORIGIN OF “SEEING THE ELEPHANT.” 

Every time a man gets. taken in. and. done for his 
friends exclaim, “‘ He has seen the elephant.” Not one 
man in ten thousand knows the origin of the phrase. 
There are a thousand similar slang phrases in use 
which men and women would never mention if they 
knew their origin. We propose to give our readers 
the result of reading on the topic under consideration. 

Some years since, at one of our theatres, a pageant 
was in rehearsal, in which it was. necessary to have an 
elephant. No nt was to be had., The “wild 
beasts” were all travelling, and the, property man, 
stage director and manager almost had fits when 
they thought of it.. Days passed in the hopeless task 
of trying to secure one ; but at last ingenuity triumphed, 
as indeed it. always does, and an e was made to 
order, out, of wood, skins, paint, varnish. 

Thus far the matter was all very well, but as yet 
they found no means to make the said combination 
travel. Here-again the genius of the manager, the 
stage director and property man struck out, and two 
“broths” were duly installed as legs. Ned C—, 
ene of the true and génuine boys, held the station of 
forelegs, and for several nights) he played that heavy 

rt to the entire satisfaction of managers and the de- 
ight of the audience, ’ 

The part, however, was a very tedions.one, as the 
elephant was: obliged to be on the stage about an 
hour, and Ned: was rather too fond of the bottle to re- 
main. so long without “ wetting his whistle,” so he 
set his wits to work to find a way)to carry s wee 
drop. with, him... The eyes of the. elephant being 
es hah two porter-bottles with, the; necks in, Ned 
conceived the brilliant of filling them with good 
stuff. This he fully carried out; and, elated with 
success, he willingly undertook to, play forelegs again. 

Night came on. The theatre was densely crowded. 
The music was played in the sweetest strains—the 
curtain rose, and the play began. Ned and the “ hind- 
legs” marched upon the stage. Tho elephant was 
greeted with round upon, round of applause. The 
decorations and the trappings were gorgoous, The 
elephant and the prince seated upon his. back were 
loudly cheered. , 

The play ;, the elephant was marched 
round and, round upon the stage. The forelegs got 
dry ;, withdrew one of the corks, and treated the hind- 
legs; and. then drank the health of the audience in & 
bumper of genuine elephant-eye whisky—a brand, by 
the way, until then unknown. On went the p'ry; 
and on went Ned drinking. The eonclusion ma: ch 
was to be made. ‘The signal was given, and the 
forelegs staggered towards the front of the stage. 
The conductor pulled the ears of the elephant to the 
right-—the forelegs staggered to the left. The foot- 
lights obstructed the way, and he raised his foot and 
| stepped plump down into the orchestra. Down weat 
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the forelegs on to the leader’s fiddle; over, of course, 
turned the elephant, sending the prince and hindlegs 
into the middie of the pit. 

The manager. stood horror-struck; the prince and 
the hindlegs lay confounded, the boxes in convulsions, 
theactors ehoking with laughter, and poor Ned, casting 
one look—a strange blending of drunkenness, grief and 
laughter—at the scene, fled hastily out of the theatre, 
closely followed by the leader, with the wreck of his 
fiddle, performing various cut-and-thrust motions in 
the air. Thecnrtain dropped on a scene behind the 
scenes. No more pageant, no more forelegs, but every- 
body held their sides. Music; actors, pit, boxes and 
gallery rushed from the theatre, shrieking between 
every breath—“ Have you seen the elephant?” 


A FEMINInE QuARREL.—Much amusement has been 
excited at Brussels at the idea of a kind of duel which 
was nearly taking place at Ghent between two ladies 
of that place. _The husband of Madame de 8. belongs 
to the ¢ | party, while the other lady, Madame de 
M., is married tea Liberal. These two ladies being at 
a ball, it so chanced thatthe former had to stand oppo- 
site the latter in a cotillon, which she would only con- 
sent to do on condition that she should not give her 
hand to her adversary, and she was therefore to be 
seen going through all the figures in which she ought 
to have joined hands with her arms folded. The affair 
caused a considerable sensation. On the following day 
M. de 8. called on M. de M, to make an apology for 
the conduct of his wife, when he received for answer 
that the matter did net cencern him (M.-de M.), and 
that Madame de 8. ht to send her seconds to his 
wife to‘arrange the affair. That was done, and the 
emissaries were told oe the —_ mtg A been public 
the reparation shou so likew egotiations 
were, however, entered into, and a decision was at 
length come to that at a party at which the ladies 
were shortly to meet, Madame de 8. should per- 
sonally apologise to Madame de M., which was done, 
and honour was declared to be satisfied. 

A Rownaxp AnD AN Ottver.~Should Rowland 
Hill have a statue? Certainly, if Oliver Cromwell 
should. For one is celebrated for cutting off the 
head off a bad King, and tle other for sticking on the 
head of @ good Queen.— Punch. 

Cover CrrcuLar.—Who selected the music for the 
royal Ghristening? When the head nurse, Mrs. Clark, 
who was carrying the royal child, heard the organ 
strike up “ The Fall of Baby-lon,” she thought she 
must have fainted.-—Punch. 


BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION. 


Savage Old Lord (to Ist Beater): “ Hi, sir, are 
you @ voter, sir?” 
First Beater (timidly): ‘‘ No, my lord.” 


Savage Old Lord (to 2n@ ditto): “And you, sir, 
are you @ voter, sir?” 

Second Ditto (with much pride): “ Yes, mo lord.” 

Savage Old Lord (more savagely): ‘Then, hang 
you, sir, take some bread and cheese | "— Fun. 


“On! THank vou, Mr. Eprron!”—A cynic ‘has 
said that a ‘woman has mostly but “two ideas, 
which are continually clashing.” For our own parts, 
we would rather say that she has two dear eyes, which 
are continually flashing:—Fun. 


Tue Enrente Corpiacz.—A French newspaper 
states that England supplies France with tons df 
magnificent salmon in return for forty million eggs 
devoured at British breakfasts. Now then! who will 
be the first to say this rate of eggs-change requires 
egcs-salmon-nation ?-— Fem. 

“Senuzs, Mapam—Nay, rt 1s."—Captain Semmes 
is reported to have declared that even if the Confede- 
rate Government consented to rejoin the union, he 
would never make peace with the Federals. ‘I'he 
North declare him to be a pivate, because they cannot, 
or dare not, cateh him. We, in the face of this decla- 
ration, should suggest the striking out-of one letter of 
boy description, and for “ pirate” read “ prate.”— 

un. 
SERVANTGALISM, 

Mistress: “Give me warning? Why, I thought 
you were comfortable !"” 

Maid: “ Well, mum, we're tolerably comfortable, 
but we ain’t negro slaves, and if me and Mary-Hann 
can’t have our two nights a-week for our dancing, 
why, a month from this day, etc., etc.” 

—Comic News. 


Arr Gossrp.—The Hanging Committee of the Royal 
Academy have had an interview with Calcraft, who 
has kindly promised to assist them in the execution of 
their annual task.—Comic News. 

Tue Reporr or tie Cannons.—We see it an- 
nounced that * A Committee of Military and Naval 
offices under General Sabine are sitting at Burlington 
House, juvestigating the merits of gun cotton.” It is 
® pity that no committee sits to report on the sort of 


gun cotton which must be stuffed into the ears of 
Government, to make it so deaf to ‘the merits of the 
Whitworth guns.—Comic News. 


EEE 
THE PRETTY BOOK-FOLDER. 


THe pretty book-folder 
Down in our street, 
Is busily piling up 
Sheet after sheet, 
And I watch her white hands 
As they glimmer and glance, 
Like two little fairies 
Engaged in a dance. 


Oh, pretty book-folder, 
Light of our street, 

There's a smile on your face 
Neither bitter nor sweet, 

But just such a mixture 
Of sunshine and shade, 

As we see when the April wind 
Blows through the glade. 


And what do you think of. 
Throughout the long day, 

Oh, pretty book-folder, 
Tell me, I pray? 

Does the thought of some brother 
Beneath Eastern skies, 

Throw a mist o’er the light 
Of those lovely blue eyes ? 


Or is it some dear one 
Upon the great deep, 
Where the enemics’ missiles 
Across the deck sweep— 
That you think of, fair maiden, 
When on your young face 
The dreams of the past 


And the future I trace? 8.8. 





GEMS. 


Tr is well enough for us to see beautiful iHusions in 
our dreams, but we should walk awake with truth. 

Tue past always wins a glory from its being afar 
off ; it orbs itself into the perfect star that we saw not 
when we moved within it. 

How true it is that the law of the mind is such, that 
its gratification by recrimination actually hinders the 
| subsequent exercise of good-will towards its enemy ; 
| whereas, patience and cool forbearance under insult, 
encourage and facilitate it. 

Many who say, “I am obliged to you,” to those 
who perform little offices of kindness, would resent the 
expectation of reciprocity—they know not what they 
say. Our courteous expressions seldom spring from a 


own bounden duty to reward. 

Tue retention of absolute friendship requires great 
care, for another is apt toapply more force to your 
insinuations than you intend, especially if a third 
person be the medium through which your words 
reach the object of discourse, Words often gnaw the 
heart as acids corrode the metal, when they should 
be as oil and ointment poured forth to soothe and 
heal. 

Nature, in many instances, exhibits astonishing 
patience; but her laws long trampled on, she turns 
and avenges the insult with a fury and venom no less 
terrible than unexpected. Youth, look suspiciously 
on your strong appetites and passions. You call the 
man weak who plunges the dagger in his own heart, 
but your ewn self-destruction may yet be the demand 
of the misery—the penalty—insulted Nature imposes. 

Ir a woman has a heart she should never suffer it 
to remain in her bosom as dead capital—it ought to 
circulate and pay interest. 


| eee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Doc Snow.—A grand dog show is to take place 
this month at Ashburnham House. The prizes are to 
be £1,000. ; 

THe Emperor of the French has recently made a 
large purchase of Durham stock, with a view of re- 
plenishing the French farming-stock. 

Troops In New ZeALAnp.—The total number of 
troops in New Zealand and under orders for the colany 
amounts to about 10,000 men, consisting of ten ‘bat- 
talions of infantry, and to which is to be added about 
250 of the Royal Artillery and Engineers. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FRENCH GEOGRAPHICAL 
Socrery.—At the last meeting of the French Geo- 
graphical Society, on the 19th February, M. Vivien 
de St. Martin gave an account of the journey of | 
Speke and Grant, and stated that the question of the | 





deep-seated sense of others’ warmth of soul and our: 


source of the Nile is not yet settled. M. V. Guerin 
read an interesting paper on his archwological journey 
to Jerusalem and its environs. M.Charnay, whe has 
resided some time at Madagascar, gave some curioug 
particulars of the habits and customs of the Hovas. 
He read articles of their code and a Hovas fable. Mr. 
Mannoir presented two instruments to determine the 
scale of geographical and tepographical maps. 

Eeyrt1as Donkeys.—Baron James de Rothschild 
has sent to Egypt for two donkeys. 

Tue infant Prince has, it is said, been very cleverly 
photographed by an eminent photographer. 

Tue “ AuGUSTENBURG ” Funp.—We learn that the 
entire sum collected in Germany for the Duke of 
Augustenburg now amounts to £20,000. 

M. pe RoTrHscHILp AND THE ITALIAN RAILWAYs.— 
M. de Rothschild has already given the Italian 
Government 150,000,000 francs on account of the 
railways conceded to him. 

TowNLEY IN PENTONVILLE Prison.—It is reported 
that the murderer Townley has been put to the trade 
of a weaver in the Model Prison of Pentonville. 

A Mrs. Taytor has lately died in Birmingham 
aged 104 years, A maiden lady named Mary Clarke 
died last week at Blackheath, aged 107 years, 

Mr. C. Kean.—We have received special informa- 
tion that Mr. C. Kean, when the mail left Australia, 
was in improving health, and intended to go to Mount 
Macedon, about thirty miles from Melbourne. 

Coat has been discovered in the neighbourhood of 


| Pekin, existing, it is said, in seams upwards of twenty 


feet thick. 

A Goop Exampte.—The Bank of England has 
given a bonus of 10 per cent. to all its clerks, on ac- 
count of the remunerative business done. The ex- 
ample is worthy of emulation by the joint-stock.and 
private banks, who have equally profited in the good 
times come. 

FAMINE IN THE CaPE DE VERDE IsLANDS.—Let- 
ters received in Liverpool report the prevalence of a 
famine at the Cape de Verde Islands. The crops last 
year were a total failure, and about 180,000 people are 
now depending on the Portuguese Government for 
relief against starvation. 

GASLIGHT IN SINGAPORE.—Singapore is about ‘to be 
lit by gas. The English company is getting on with 
great success, and the people are so delighted ‘with the 
first display—that in the manager’s house—that he 
cannot get any sleep at night on account of the calls 
to inspect. Civilization and gas are synonymous, aud 
dirty, miserable Singapore by night will grow less be 
nighted, 

OttveR CromMWwELL.—A marble bust of Oliver 
Cromwell has just been executed by Mr. Noble, the 
sculptor, at the desire of Mr. ‘I’. B. Potter, of Man- 
chester, for presentation to the Reform Club. The 
work is founded upon the well known mask, the 
miniature in — of Earl de Grey and Ripon, 
painted from life by Cooper, and the daguerreotype 
taken from another miniature by the same artist. 


SCHLESWIG HOLSTEIN. 


Tue following historical facts may assist in remov- 
ing the Gordian knot of red tape with which diplomacy 
has enveloped the question of right'to the dominion 
of these duchies :— 

1. Schleswig is admitted universally to bean ap- 
panage of the Danish crown ; its government of con- 
stitutien varies from that of Denmark, in retaining 
more of the representative element. The Gottorp 
portion of Schleswig was formally ceded to the King of 
Denmark in 1773. The population of Schleswig in 
1848 consisted of—Danes, 185,000; Frisians, 25,006 ; 
and Germans, 120,000. Total, 330,000. 

2. Holstein, after various conquestsand revolutions, 
was, in 1715, by a treaty with France, England, Russia, 
and Prussia, guaranteed to Denmark in perpetual and 

acable possession. 

8. In 1806, upon the breaking up of the Germam 
Empire, Holstein‘ was incorporated with Schleswig 
and Denmark as one monarcliy. 

4. In 1815, the King of Denmark, confermably with 
the treaty of Vienna, joined the German Confederation 
as Duke of Holstein, with eue vote in seventeen, and 
three votes out of the total of sixty-six, according to 
the subject-matter discussed in the Diet. 

5. The King of Denmark, Ferdinand VII.,in 1815, 
proposed to give a constitution to Holstein, which 
was disallowed by the German Confederation. 

6. On July 4, 1850, the London protocol, signed by 
Great Britain, France, Prussia, and Sweden, guaran- 
teed the integrity of Denmark, ard approved tie. steps 
taken by the King relative to tle settlement of the 
Danish succession. 

7. The protocol of August 23, 1850, was agreed to 








at London relative to Denmark, Schleswig and Hol- 
stein, by Austria, Denmark, France, Great Britain, 
Russia, Sweden and Norway. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Zcvwa.—Any bookseller will supply you with the work to 
order. 

H. ©. P.—The verses entitled “The Orphan Boy” and 
“ A Political Alphabet ” are declined with thanks. 

Bucxstoxg.—The forms and ceremonies that encumbered 
social intercourse in the past generation are no longer 
observed to any extent It is not now necessary to “say 
anything" on taking wine in company. 

Amatreurs.—The most satisfactory course will be to procure 
a work on the subject, or obtain instruction from some pho- 
tographic artist; as we could not undertake in our columns 
to supply all the practical information necessary to make 
you competent to take portraits. 

Cicety.—We may say of agreeableness, as distinct from 
beauty, that it consists in a symmetry of which we know 
not the rules, and a secret conformity of the features to each 
other, and to the manner of the person. (Handwriting lady- 
like.) 

Rosa L.—We can see no possible ebjection ; written com- 
pliments of congratuJation are always kindly taken, and | 
cost one nothing but pen, ink, and paper. ‘They may be | 
considered as draughts upon good breeding, the exchange 
being greatly in favour of tae drawer. (Colour of hair, pale 
auburn.) 

Eprtru.—You should observe his conduct closely: there 
are peculiar ways in men which discover what they are, 
through the most subtle feiuts and closest disguises. OF this, 
atleast, you may be quite sure—that he is good if his friends 
are all good; and the reverse, if they are not. 

ArtHur Metyota.—The best rules for a young man are— 
to talk little, to hear much, to reflect alone upon what has | 
passed in company, to distrust his own opinions, and value 
others that deserve it 

Beatricr Normay.—Yes; from your elaborate description, 
we should think that you may justly cousider yourself beau- 
tiful We wish we could consider you also sensible; for 

What is beauty? Not the show 
Of shapely limbs and features, No! 
These are but flowers, 
That have their dated hours 
To breathe their momentury sweets—then go. 
"Tis the stainless soul within 
That outshines the fairest skin. 


Amy.—Not necessarily; fer you may fail to shine, in the 
opinion of others, both in your conversation and actions, 
from being superior as wellas inferior to them. To your 
other question, we really cannot reply. 

H. Trompson.—As long as you are engaged in the world, 

- you mustcomply with its maxims. And remember that in 
the imtercourse of social life it ie by little acts of watchful 
kindness recurring daily and hourly (and oppertunities for 
doing kindnesses, if sought for, are daily starting up), it is 
by words, by tones, by gestures, by looks, that affection is 
won and preserved. 

W. O. Rosetrs.—We quite agree in the sentiment of your 
poem, but it transgreeses too greatly against the canons of 
poetical composition to suit our col It is, therefore, 
declined with thanks. 

S. M Y.—It is always a matter of mutual arrangement, 
and there is no leral rule. The Roman law considered the 
term of two years amply sufficient for the duration of a be- 
trothment; and if a man who had engaged to marry a girl 
did not think fit to do so in two years from the date of the 
agreement, the girl was released from her engagement. 


Martyr—The cause of corns is simply friction; and to 
lessen the friction you have only to imagine your toe is a 
coach-wheel—that Is, lubricate it with some ofly substance. 
The best and cleanest thing for the purpose is sweet oil; 
rub a littl ef this on the corn, after paring it, night and 
morning; and in all probability you will only be troubled 
Wath corns for a few days. 

May.—Yonr linesin reply to the remarks in one >four back 
numbers on “ Black Eyes versus Blue,” are not without merit; 
but it is impossible. you know, to decide such a question, it 
being purely a matter of taste. Black eyes or blue, brown eyes 
or grey, are in our opin‘on all equally beautiful, if they beam 
with the light of intelligence. And what does an amative 
poet, who had seen “the light of love” in them all, say on 
the point: 

“ 4p eye's an eye, and whether black or blue 
Is no great matter, so ‘tis in request; 
"Tis nonsense to dispute about a hue, 
The kindest may be taicen as a test.” 

Curmps Harotp.—The word glove originally was purely 
symbolical of faith and truth, ora firm belief in an attesta- 
tien, a cause, ora person. The general name for gloves is, in 
French, gant. In Italian, and classicaHy-derived languages, 
quanto; from the barbarous Latin wantos and wantonene, by 
the mere interchange of tke initial gutturals. The Germans 
call them rationally shoes of the hand (handschuhe); but the 
English term glove is, for our, northern and symbolical use, 
the most expressive and most ancient Im modern High 
German, geloben, is to vow ; which, in the Lew or Platt dia- 
lect, is contracted into globen, and, by the identity of bande 

understood by all philologists), gloven. A Tentonic medis- 



























































































val knight, throwing down the gasntlet as a chaHenge, and 
using the words Dat ts min glove (That is my belief), would 
only express the confidence of his opinion; but the act 
would soon become a symbol, and the symbol thence receive 
its name of glove. 

Pavtine and MAcpe, WHO are sisters, wish to correspond 
with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. “Pauline” 
is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft 1 in. in height, has light 
hair (curls), blue eyes, good complexion, cf an amiable dis- 
position, and is generally considered good-looking. * Maude” 
is seventeen years of age, 5 f& 2 in. in heixzht, has light 
brown, wavy hair, good complexion, and considered good- 
tempered and very affectionate. Tall gentlemen preferred. 

Euuy K—The best beautifier we can recommend to you 
is good temper, for it will certainly accomplish that which 
‘‘madame’s” only pretends to do—ie., render you “ beautiful 
for — 

“ With this choice liquid gently touch the mouth, 
It spreads o'er all the face the charms of youth.” 

Loyesnot, who is eighteen years of age, 5 ft. 10in. in 
height, fair cepmplexion, blue eyes, and good-looking, would 
be most happy to correspond matrimonially with a good- 
looking young lady. 

M.—In the columns of the daily papers you will find the 
advertisements of several agency offices of the kind you 
mention,'but we cannot recommend any one in particular. 
lf you have no friends in London, you will run some risk 
in coming to the metropolis, . 

Mary Brown has lovers who are all too young, and would 
like to correspond and exchange cartes-de-visite with a gen- 
tleman who is tall, with dark hair, not younger than twenty- 
five, and in a respectable position “M. B.” is twenty, 
5 ft. 2 in. in height, has dark auburn hair, good complexion 
and coloar, is ladylike in appearance, can play and sing very 
well, and is of an amiable disposition, and domesticated. 


Two “Goop sicuTts{” 
The sweet west wind is flying 
Over the purple sea, 
And the amber daylight dying 
On roadway, hill, and tree; 
The cattle bells are ringing 
Among the slanting downs, 
And chikiren's voices flinging 
Glad echoes through the towns, 
“Oh, summer-day! s@ soon away ?' 
The happy-hearted sizh and say, 
“Sweet is thy licht, and swift thy flight, 
And sad the words, ‘Good night! good night!’” 


The wan white clouds are trailing 
Low o'er the level plain, 
And the wind brings with its wailing 
The-ehill of the coming rain, ' 
Fringed by the faded heather 
Wide pools of water lie, 
And birds and leaves together 
Whirl through the evening sky. 
“ Haste thee away, oh! winter-lay!" 
The weary-hearted weep and say, 
“ Sad is thy light, and slow thy flizht, 
Sweet were the words ‘Good night! good night!'” 


Joux Asxew.—The originator of the penny post was cer- 
tainly not Sir Bowland HilL That honour belongs to Mr. 
Docwra, & man of some celebrity in his day, whose idea Sir 
Rowland adopted, and adap nthe “ Fistorical Register” 
for 1716, under date Sept 25, we find the notice that “Mr. 
Doewra, the frst projector of the penny post, died, aged 
near 100 years.” e, however, by no means wish to depre- 
ciate the value of the services which Sir Rowland Hill has 
rendered to civilization; by his utilisatien of Docwra's idea, 
he “has done the state good service,” and well earned his 
retiring lif-pension of £2,000 @ year. 

Asxi.—' ‘There is no royal road to learniag,"’ consequently 
the only way to spell well is to learn spelling, which is the 
first step to knowledge. Your writing looks as if it would 
become good by a little more practice. 

Sxowptop, who is twenty-one years of age, tall, of good 
figure, with dark, wavy hair, blue eyes, and thinks she 
would make a charming little wife, wishes to be qualified by 
matrimony for discharging the duties of a happy home. 

Cc. C. A—The circumstances are, we admit, painful; but 
would hardly (in morals) justify you in takimg the final step 
which you propose. There is, however, no doubt at all that 
you have had ample justiiication in law for doing so. It is 
certain that 

“In this wild world the fondest and the best 
Are the most tried, most troubled and distrest ; ” 
Yet it is a consolation tu refiect that, whilst this is so, 
“The good are better made by ill, 
As odours crushed are sweeter still.” 

Sorare B:—It is not quite correct to call Vanity and Affec- 
tation twins; because, more properly, vanity is the mother, 
and affectation the darling daughter—in another sense, 
vanity is the sin, affectation the ish t. The first may 
be called the root of self-love, the other the fruit. Vanity 
is never at its full growth until it spreads into affectatioa—it 
is then complete. Affectation is, in brief, a greater enemy 
to the face than any possible physical disfigurement. 

Ayxious Netiy.—If your hair falls off, it is probably 
owing to diminished action of the scalp, and in such cases 

reparations of cantharides often are useful. They are sold 
by most chemists, but the foltowing is as good as any of the 

more complicated compounds :—Beef-marrow, soaked in 
several waters, naclted and strained, half a pound; cantha- 
rides (made by soaking for a week one drachm of powdered 
cantharides in an ounce of proof spirit), one ounce; and oil 
of bergamot twelve drops. See also reply to ‘ Martyr” in 
present number. 

Caries Peterreroucnh.—Marine insurance does not cover 
damage done to cargo by the depredations of rats; but if 
the owner of cargo thus damaged can prove that the ship 
was not furnished with a cat, he can recover compensation 
from the owner of the ship. A ship that is found at sea 
without a living creature on board is considered a derelict, 
and under certuin ecenditions becomes forfeited to the 
Queen or the Lords of the Admiralty. It has frequently 

happened, after all the craw have been lost and the ship 
abandoned, that a live canary bird, domestic fowl, but most 














' commonly a cat, being found on board, has saved the ¥egsel 





from condemnation as a derelict. Consequently shi 
considering the cat's proverbial tenacity of lif. oo 


Eowarp W., twenty-three of age, tall, dark 
plexion, and of a good figure, is anxious to enter the « an 
army of martyr’s" (we mean Benedicts), and does no; 
stipulate for beauty and wealth, but only wishes for an affac. 
tionate and good-tempered wife. 

RB. Bowrs.—You can obtain back numbers of Tae Loxnoy 
Reaper (and of the 7 Days’ Jouryat) by sending 
stamps to the publisher for the bers Which you require 
Tae Loxpos Reaper is conveyed by the book Post at the 
rate of three numbers for two stamps. 

J.C., twenty-two years of age, tall, with dark hair and eyeg 
fine whiskers, and considered tolerably good-looking, hayin. 
an income of £500 per annum, and a captain in one of th 
leading volunteer corps in London, desire: to meet with 
@ young lady of education, about twenty (a good pianiste) 
rather tall, bins eyes, fair complexion, and dsome, who 
would, as a wife, accept his heart, hand and home 

Geores D. (who is twenty years of age, 5ft 5 in. jr 
height, has dark hair and eyes, and is considered idan 
ing) would be happy to correspond with some younz in|; 
who is fair, about 5 ft. in height, not more than eiyhteey. 
aud who would not object to a couple of years’ courtship, 

D. H., who is twenty-three of height 6ft. 14 i 
hair auburn, complexion fresh, eyes _ pa) a 
wee cheerful,—and W. C., who is twenty years of aze. 

eight, 5 ft. 10 in, complexion pale, eyes hazel, hair lich: 
brown, would be happy to correspond with two young ladies 
possessing sweet tempers and good-looks, who would hays 
no objection to share the fortunes of two sons of Mars, 

Lovey Emma, who is fair and tall, good-looking, very 
nice figure, twenty-one, and a an ex! respectable tradesman’s 
daughter, is quite sure she would make a most loving heip- 
mate, and hopes some one whois in search of such a wife 
will take notice of this intimation. 

F. B.—Of course it is utterly impossible for us to sa 
which is “the safest port” for emigrants to sail trom. 
“those who go down to the sea in ships" are all equally 
liable to its dangers, whatever may be the port of their de- 
parture. Every information regarding freight will be sup- 
plied by the brokers of the vessel you may select; and ws 
cannot recommend any office in particular. 

Comaucwications Rucetven.—“John” and “ Albertus,” in 
acknowledging the courtesy of “Claudia” and “ Mabel,’ 





would have much pleasure in correspon » and upon 
hearing from “Claudia” and .“Mabel'’ they will forward 
their cartes-de-visite and alars—‘ Geo, 0. S.” replies to 


“Grace G." that he reciprocates her desire to correspond 
matrimonially. He is 6 ft in height, of fair complexion, has 
light blue eyes, and considered good-iooking; & com. 
fortable income now, and expectations—"J. H. W. 
and “F. M” would like to correspond with “Lily” and 
“Nelly.” “J. HL W.’" is 5 ft. 10 in. in height, dark hair, biue 
eyes, black mou: and beard; age twenty-four. “F. M’ 
is 5 f& 8 in, dark brown hair, hazel eyes, and fair com- 
plexion, age twenty-two—* W. Manfred" will be happy to 
co with “ T.," and will send his carte on receiv - 
ing hers—“ Lily" is just nineteen; of the medium height. 
with dark brown hair and merry blue eyes, dimpled cheeks 
and has a very lovmg disposition ; wlities which she 
thinks would render her a charming ie wife—a character 
that she is anxious to assume—* Phowbe,” who is 5 ft. 2 in 
in beighh, dark complexion, blae eyes,-dark brown hair 
ladylike appearance, and sings. with taste, thinks sh: 
would make a loving and affectionate wife to “ William 
Thornton, and would be happy to ' cartes~de-visite— 
“Amy” would be happy to correspond with “G. 8.0.” Is 
considered good-look is 5 ft 3in. in height, of fair com- 
plexion, lovely blue Roman nose, dark brown hair, az» 
nineteen; is accomp! would try to make home happy. 
and is ready to exchange cartes-de-visite—“ H. G.” responds 
he “ — be ay that she is = the eens Satoh 
t complexion, nineteen of age, very esti- 
cated, thinks she would make _— good wife, and won! 
mil kanye cred vig TO SOT os 
appy to correspond with “G. \ nineteen 
roe wr of age, has brown hair, blue eyes, is 5 ft. 5 in. in 
seight, thoroughly domesticated, and very fond of hom: ; 
have a small fortune when she comés of age, is certain 
she could make “G. S..0." a good wife, and would like to 
exchange cartes-de-visiie— Arthur" (who is a gentlema2 
eeat bn a business affording excellent prospects, but 
whom long absence from England has left comparatively 
without acquaintances, and el years of age), will be glad 
to correspond matrimonially with * Kate’’—-“ J. B” offers 
himself to “ Maud.” Is twenty-four of age, tail, dark. 
and considered good-looking; has an income of £250 per 
annum, is of family, and would like to exchange carte:- 
de-visite—“ S. P.,” in reply to “ Xerxes,” intimates that she is 
nineteen, tall, fair and very domesticated, fond of home, and 
is sure she would make him a good wife ; cartes-de-visite an‘! 
addresses to be exchanged—“E. L.” and “A. B.” reply to 
“Lily” and “Nelly” that they will be happy to correspou' 
matrimonially. “A. B.” is tall, of fair complexion, bs 
moustache and whiskers, is covsidered very good-lookin., 
age twenty-two. “E. i." is tall, of commanding appea- 
ance, and considered good-looking, age twenty-four. Both 
have respectable incomes, and would be pleased to «x- 
change cartes-de-visite, 
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